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TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

GEORGE,  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

SIR, 

IN  Dedications,  especially  those  which  poets 
write,  mankind  expect  to  find  little  sentiment  a 
less  truth.  A  grateful  imagination  adorns  us  bene 
factor  with  every  virtue,  and  even  flatters  with  tin- 
eerily.  Hence  the  portrait  of  each  patron  of  the 
Muses  is  drawn  with  the  same  outline,  and  finish 
as  a  model  of  perfection.  Instructed  by  the  errors 
cf  others,  I  presume  not  to  make  the  panegyric  ot 
the  FRINGE  OF  WALES,  nor  to  extol  the  patronage 
of  literature  as  the  most  shining  quality  of  a  prmce, 
Your  Ro>al  Highness  will  permit  me  to  mention  one 
sort  of  patronage,  which  can  ne\er  be  praised  too 
much;  that,  I  mean,  which  extending  its  influence 
to  the  whole  society,  forms  and  excites  the  genius 
of  individuals  by  exalting  the  spirit  of  ihe  state 

Institutions  that  revive,  in  a  great  and  highly 
civilized  people,  those  virtues  of  courage,  manhood, 
and  love  of  their  country,  which  are  most  apt  in 
the  progress  of  refinement  to  decay,  produce  at  the 
same  time  that  pleasing  and  ornamental  genius, 
which  cannot  subsist  in  a  mind  that  does  not  par 
take  of  those  qualities  which  it  describes.  Ihis  is 
an  observation  which  has  escaped  the  notice  ot  the 
greater  part  of  writers,  who  have  enquired  into  the 
causes  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  poetry  and  elo 
quence  j  but  it  has  not  escaped  the  penetration  of 
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.LONGINUS,  who,  writing  in  the  decline  of  the  RO 
MAN  empire,  and  lamenting  that  the  true  sublime 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  his  time, 
boldly  imbues  that  defect  to  the  change  of  policy  : 
and  enumerates  with  indignation,  the  vices  of  ava 
rice,  effeminacy,  and  pusillanimity,  which,  arising 
from  the  loss  ofl.berty,  had  so  enthralled  and  debased 
the  n;mds  ot  men,  that  they  could  not  look  up,  as  he 
calls  it,  to  any  thing  elevated  and  sublime.  And  here, 
as  in  other  questions,  the  great  critic  quotes  the  au 
thority  of  his  master  HOMER  :  «  The  dau  of  slavery 
leaves  a  man  of  half  his  virtue."  The  experience 
t  succeeding  times  has  shewn  that  genius  is  affected 
by  changes  less  violent  than  the  loss  of  liberty  ;  that 
it  ever  flounshes  in  times  of  vigour  and  enterprise, 
and  languishes  amidst  the  sure  corruption  of  an  in 
active  age. 

Your  Royal  Highness,  as  heir  apparent  of  the 
BRITISH  empire,  hath  in  view  the  noblest  field  that 
ever  a  laudable  ambition  entered.  The  envied  state 
ot  this  nation  cannot  remain  precisely  as  it  is:  the 
lute  must  flow,  or  ebb  faster  than  it  has  ever  flowed 
A  prince  destined  m  such  a  period  to  reign,  begins  a 
memorable  a;ra  of  perfection  or  degeneracy.  The  se 
rious  cares  and  princely  studies  of  your'youth,  the 
£,,te?°,r  ,  y°ur  generous  and  constant  mind, 
have  filled  the  breasts  of  all  good  men  with  hopes  of 
vou  equal  to  their  wishes.  That  these  hopes  s/ay  be 
tulhlled  m  their  utmost  extent,  is  the  sincere  and 
ardent  prayer  of 

Your  Royal  Highness's 
Most  humble, 
Most  obedient, 

And  most  devoted  servant, 

JOHN  HOME. 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  HOME. 

THIS  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was 
bred  to  the  ministry.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ri 
gour  of  that  church,  (lading  in  his  natural  genius  a 
bent  to  poetry,  and  not  conceiving  that  tragedy,  in 
which  are  inculcated  the  principles  of  virtue,  of  mo 
rality,  of  filial  duty,  of  patriotic  zeal,  and  of  reverence 
for  an  over-ruling  power,  could  be  inconsistent  with 
the  profession  of  a  religion  in  which  all  these  are  in 
the  strongest  manner  enjoined,  he  formed  a  dramatic 
piece,  and  presenting  it  to  the  managers  of  the  theatre 
at  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  in  a  more  flourishing  con- 
condition  than  it  had  been  for  many-  years  before, 
they  saw  its  merit,  readily  accepted  it,  put  it  into 
rehearsal,  and  prepared  for  the  performance  of  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  do  honour  to  the  author, 
and  bring  both  credit  and  emolument  to  themselves. 
These  transactions,  however,  coming  to  the  know 
ledge  of  the  elders  of  the  kirk,  they,  in  their  great 
zeal,  first  remonstrated  with  the  author  on  the  hei 
nous  crime  he  was  committing;  but  he,  not  so  per 
fectly  convinced  as  they  would  have  had  him,  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  act,  unconscious  of  any  ill  intention, 
and  thoroughly  persuaded  that  his  play  would  meet 
with  a  success  from  which  he  should  reap  both  fame 
and  profit,  was  not  willing  to  desist,  nor  with  his 
own  hands  to  pull  down  a  fabric  he  had,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  much  time  and  labour,  been  rearing.  They 
now  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  performers  from  re 
presenting  it,  but  with  no  better  success.  Author 
and  actors  were  both  equally  incorrigible;  the  piece 
was  brought  on,  and  met  with  that  encouragement 
which  its  merit  very  justly  entitled  it  to.  What  re 
mained,  then,  for  these  incensed  elders  to  do,  but  in 
a  public  convocation  to  expel,  and  lor  ever  disqualify 
for  the  ministry,  not  only  thib  disobedient  son,  but  even 
others  his  friends,  who  were  wicked  enough  either  to 
keep  him  company,  or  to  goto  see  his  piece  performed, 
and  by  various  pamphlets,  advertisements,  &c.  to 
thunder  their  anathemas  against  those  implements  oC 
a  3 
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Satan,  the  actors,  who  had  thus  led  aside,  or  at  least 
1  in  his  wandering,  this  lost  sheep  of  the  flock. 
However,  a>  persecution  most  commonly  defeats  its 
own  purposes,  so  did  it  happen  in  this  case,  for  the 
ill-treatment  which  Mr.  Home  had  met  with  in  his 
own  country  procured  him  a  most  valuable  protection 
in  an  adjacent  one.  Being  known  to  the  Earl  of 
.Bute,  and  that  nobleman  representing  the  circum 
stances  of  this  unreasonable  oppression,  exercised  on 
a  man  of  genius,  to  our  present  sovereign,  then  Prince 
of  Wales'  his  Royal  Highness  stretched  out  his  pro- 
tecting  hand  to  the  author  of  Douglas,  and,  by 
settling  a  very  handjome  pension  on  him,  and  shel 
tering  him  under  his  own  patronage,  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  either  bigotrv,  envy,  or  malevolence,  to 
blast  his  laurels.  Mr.  Home 'has  since  pursued  his 
poetical  talents,  and  produced  more  dramatic  pieces, 
which  have  been  brought  on  the  stage  in  this  city; 
but  whether  through  an  eagerness  to  prove  still  far 
ther  his  inclination  to  deserve  the  favour  he  has  met 
with,  he  has  not  allowed  himself  a  sufficient  time 
for  the  planning,  digesting,  reconsidering,  and  cor 
recting  his  works,  or  that  in  his  fir^l  play  the  diffi 
dence  of  a  young  author  might  make  him  more  ready 
to  ask  and  to  pursue  the  judgment  of  others,  or  from 
any  other  cause  1  know  not,  but  Douglas  seems  still 
to  stand  as  Mr.  Home's  master-piece  in  dramatic 
writing.  He  has  never  since  resumed  his  clerical 
profession,  but  enjoys  a  place  under  the  government, 
which  he  obtained  many  years  ago.  It  was  reported 
not  long  since,  that  he  had  some  pretensions  to  the 
title  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  but  on  what  ground  we 
have  not  learned.  His  plays,  which  are  all  tragedies, 
are  as  follow  : 

1.  Douglas.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1757. 

2.  A»is.   A  Tragedy.  8vo.    1758. 

8.  The  Siege  of  Aquilcia.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.   1760. 

4.  The  Fatal  Discovery.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1/69. 

5.  Alonzo.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1773." 
6    Alfred.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1/78. 


CRITIQUE 

ON    THE 

TRAGEDY  OF  DOUGLAS. 

THE  tragedy  of  Douglas  is  founded  on  a  domestic 
story,  reciting  the  mysterious  birth  and  untimely  death 
of  a  noble  and  engaging  youth,  who  bears  a  name  of 
high  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  his  native  country.  Its 
chief  merit  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  its  design,  and 
in  the  writing  of  some  parts  and  passages  which  har 
monize  peculiarly  well  both  with  the  subject  and  the 
scene.  There  is  a  chivalric  ardour  in  the  character  of 
young  Doug!, is,  and  strong  maternal  feelings  in  that 
of  Lady  Randolph :  but  the  rest  are  faint,  unfinished 
sketches,  though  altogether  they  have  conspired  with 
other  causes  to  make  Douglas  a  popular  drama,  and 
enable  it  to  keep  a  firm  and  permanent  possession  ot* 
the  stage. 

I  am  told  that  the  outlines  of  the  plot  are  to  be 
found  in  an  ancient  Scottish  ballad  ;  but  with  this  I 
have  no  concern,  nor  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gray, 
tht  poet,  who  first  saw  infinite  faults  in  it,  and  then 
could  not  see  any,  being  struck  Hind  to  all  its  defects 
upon  perusal  of  the  scene  between  Matilda  and  the 
old  peasant. 

\Vithout  attending  to  such  pointless  criticisms,  and 
without  considering  who  is  its  author,  who  acts  it, 
or  who  admires  it,  my  simple  duty  is  to  report  upon 
it  for  the  information  of  my  readers,  and  tnis  I  will 
proceed  to  do  steadily  and  impartially  to  the  best  of 
my  capacity. 

Lady  Randolph,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm,  and 
heroine  of  this  tragedy,  was  clandestinely  married  to 
a  son  of  the  Lord  Douglas,  who  contrived  to  visit  her 
under  a  feigned  name  at  Balarmo,  the  residence  of 
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her  father.  Her  brother  Malcolm,  who  had  saved 
the  life  of  Douglas  in  battle,  and  became  henceforth 
his  friend  and  intimate,  was  privy  to  these  hasty 
nuptials ;  and  being  called  oat  to  the  defence  of  his 
country  in  three  weeks  after  Douglas's  secret  marriage 
with  his  sister,  was,  together  with  him,  obliged  to 
repair  to  the  army,  where  both  these  friends  and 
warriors  lost  their  lives  in  action. 

When  Sir  Malcolm  was  informed  that  the  guest 
whom  he  had  been  entertaining  in  his  family  was 
the  son  of  the  Lord  Douglas,  against  whom  he  har 
boured  an  "  eternal  resentment,"  he  became  "  frantic 
"  with  rage,"  and  "  drawing  his  sword,  questioned 
his  daughter.  Though  we  are  not  told  to  what  points 
he  questioned  her,  we  may  readily  conclude  they  were 
not  slight  suspicions  that  could  provoke  him  to  an  act 
of  such  unmannerly  outrage.  It  is  clear,  however, 
from  the  lady's  narrative,  that  he  extorted  from  her 
nothing  more  than  a  little  seasonable  hypocrisy, 
which  induced  him  to  put  up  his  sword,  and  be  satis 
fied  by  making  her  swear  that  she  would  never  do 
what  she  had  already  done ;  and  this  is  one  of  those 
oversights  which  gentlemen  in  a  passion,  especially 
such  gentlemen  as  draw  their  swords  upon  their 
daughters,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into. 

41   Alone,  forsaken,  faint, 

"  Kneeling  beneath  his  sword,  fauli'riug  J  took 

"  An  oath  equivocal,  that  I  ne'er  would 

"  Wed  one  of  Douglas'  name." 

Though  this  "  oath  equivocal"  passed  upon  Sir  Mal 
colm,  it  was,  in  Lady  Randolph's  sense  of  it,  so  very 
near  to  perjury  direct,  that  it  puts  her  upon  paving 
a  very  high  and  expiatory  compliment  to  sincerity,  in 
terms  which  every  reader  must  acknowledge  to  be 
quite  strong  enough  for  the  occasion. 

"  Sincerity, 

"  Thou  first  of  virtues  !  let  no  mortal  leave 
•'  Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth  should  gape, 
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"  And  from  thegnlph  of  hell  destruction  cry, 
/  "  To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way." 
Whether  this  start  was  above  Anna's  comprehension, 
or  that  she  did  not  see  any  probability  that  the  earth 
should  cleave  asunder  as  deep  as  to  the  gulph  of  hell ; 
or  whether  she  felt  resolved  not  to  take  "  the  wind- 
"  ing  way,"  or  any  way,  upon  such  authority,  and  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  soul  believed  that  the  best  way 
to  escape  destruction  was  not  to  follow  his  advice  ; 
by  whichsoever  of  these  motives  she  was  stayed, 
so  it  was,  that  without  reflecting  upon  the  terrors  of 
the  picture  which  her  mistress  had  displayed,  or 
seeming  to  have  any  present  fear  of  hell  betore  her 
eyes,  she  innocently  observes — 

ft  Alas !  how  few  of  woman's  fearful  kind 

"  Durst  own  a  truth  so  hardy." 
This  may  seem  a  little  flat  iu  poetry,  but  it  makes  up 
for  it  in  policy;  for  as  Anna  could  not  but  understand 
that  Lady  Randolph  had  expressly  done  what  "  de- 
"  stmctio'n  from  hell's  gulph"  would  have  counselled 
her  to  do,  it  was  perfectly  well-judged  to  comfort  her 
with  the  reflection  how  few  of  her  own  sex  there 
were  who  would  not  have  done  the  same.  This  her 
lady  does  not  seem  disposed  to  contradict,  but  pro 
ceeds  with  much  solemnity  to  inform  her  servant 
Anna,  that  of  all  opportunities  for  speaking  truth 
the  first  that  occurs  is  the  readiest  and  best : 
"  The  first  truth 

"  Is  easiest  to  avow  :  this  moral  learn, 

"  This  precious  moral,  from  my  tragic  tale." 
If  Lady  Randolph  had  inculcated  the  duty  of  speak 
ing  truth  in  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  it  had  been  a 
moral ;  but  when  she  is  only  treatisg  of  the  superior 
ease  with  which  it  is  avowed  at  one  time  rather  than 
another,  I  think,  she  might  have  called  it  a  maxim 
rather  than  a  moral :  and  yet  as  such  1  doubt  if  it 
would  have  held  good  in  her  own  case ;  for  I  con 
ceive,  if  she  could  have  hazarded  the  first  truth,  and 
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confessed  her  marriage,  the  second  truth  would  have 
been  much  the  easiest  to  have  owned,  when  she 
found  herself — 

"  As  women  wish  to  he  who  love  their  lords." 

This  truth,  however,  which  in  most  ladies'  cases  has 
a  way  of  speaking  for  itself,  must  in  her  case  have 
been  rather  difficult  to  conceal  ;  yet  she  accomplished 
it ;  and  looking  forward,  with  true  Scottish  forecast, 
to  her  father's  death,  and  the  good  things  that  he 
would  leave  behind  him,  she  says  with  discretion— 
"  On  silence  and  concealment  I  resolv'd, 
"  Till  time  should  make  my  father's  fortune  mine.'1 
In  a  dilemma  like  this,  where  the  mother  was  re 
solved  upon  concealment,  and  the  infant  resolved 
against  it,  methinks  Sir  Malcolm  could  not  die  too 
soon  :  and,  in  truth,  the  wish  to  outlive  him  was 
extremely  natural;  for  as  he  is  said  by  Lord  Ran 
dolph  to  have  smiled  at  the  death  of  his  son,  he 
might  have  been  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  funeral  of 
his  daughter,  had  he  discovered  her  situation,  and 
treated  her  as  he  was  likely  to  have  done,  for  she 
rightly  observes — 

"  But  who  durst  tell  my  father?" 
This  is  the  very  echo  of  Anna's  apology  for  false- 
speaking. 

Lady  Randolph  now  imparts  to  Anna  an  occur 
rence  of  a  very  important  nature  : 

"  That  very  night  on  which  my  son  was  born, 
"  My  nurse,  the  only  confidant  I  had, 
"  Set  out  with  him  to  reach  her  sister's  house." 
To  set  out  with   an   infant  upon  the  very  night  of 
its  birth,  when  it  was  "  dark  December,  and  the  wind 
"  and  rain  had  beat  all  night,"  was  a  very  bold  experi 
ment  ;  and  how  Lady  Randolph  contrived  to  support 
and  conceal  her  situation,  when  she  lost  both  nurse 
and  child  in  that  very  hour,  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
puzzling  and  extraordinary  events  that  we  should  have 
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been  better  able  to  have  comprehended  had  she  been 
pleased  to  have  been  a  little  more  explicit. 
"  But  nurse  nor  infant  have  I  ever  seen, 
"  Or  heard  of,  Anna,  since  that  fatal  hour." 
This  is  all  we  are  given  to  know  of  a  very  interesting 
event,  involving  the  one  great  misfortune  of  her  life  ; 
and  if  we  wish  to  trace  it  further,  we  must  build 
upon  conjecture.  She  simply  tells  us,  that  she  was 
"  compelled  to  wed  Lord  Randolph  ;"  and  as  we 
may  presume  that  the  compulsion  she  complains  of 
originated  with  her  father,  it  is  rathw  fortunate  than 
probable,  that  neither  Sir  Malcolm  nor  her  second 
nusband  seem  to  have  suspected  her  of  being  either  a 
widow  or  a  mother.  Lord  Randolph,  however,  ap 
pears  to  have  consulted  his  own  interest  very  iiifli- 
ciently  by  the  match,  as  she  charges  him  with  having 
possessed  himself  of  the  domain  that  devolved  upon 
her  by  Sir  Malcolm's  death,  and  would  have  given  a 
barony  to  her  son  ;  which  being  contrary,  as  we 
conceive,  to  the  Scottish  laws  of  succession,  seems  to 
indicate  some  foul  dealing  on  his  part,  and  perhaps 
contributes  to  excite  that  melancholy  wish  of  her's, 
thai  she  "  had  died  when  her  lov'd  husband  fell," 
and  leads  her  to  make  the  following  reflection,  whilst 
she  calls  to  her  remembrance  the  sorrows  she  had 
endured  : 

"  Had  some  good  angel  op'd  to  me  the  book 
"  Of  Providence,  and  let  me  read  mv  life, 
"  Mv  heart  had  broke,  when  I  beheld  the  sum 
"  Of  ills  which  one  by  one  I  have  endur'd." 
Lady  Randolph's  excursions  are  apt  to  be  a  little  ob 
scure  when  she  loses  sight  of  nature ;  but  I  conceive 
her  meaning  to  be,  that  if  the  good  angel  had  per 
mitted  her  to  read  beforehand  the  catalogue  of  all  the 
ills  she  had  one  by  one  endured,  it  would  have  broken 
her  heart  to  have  beheld  the  sum  of  them  ;  and  the 
deduction  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  this  position  is, 
that  if  breaking  her  heart  had   caused   her  death. 
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(which  in  all  likelihood  would  have  been  the  result) 
it  should  follow  that  the  courtesy  of  the  good  angel 
in  opening  the  book,  and  suffering  her  to  peruse  the 
incidents  of  her  future  life,  so  very  close  upon  her 
instant  death,  would  have  marred  the  truth  of  pro 
phecy,  and  disappointed  the  decrees  of  Providence. 
In  tnis  interpretation  of  the  lady's  meaning  1  am  the 
more  inclined  to  think  J  may  be  right,  as  Anna,  who 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  chorus  in  this  scene, 
very  naturally  remarks  that — 

*'  The  power,  whose  ministers  good  angels  are, 
"  Hath  shut  the  book  in  mercy  to  mankind." 
The  ruling  power  having  shut  the  hook,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  ministering  power  will  open  it. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  story  which  Lady 
Randolph  relates  to  Anna,  who  understands  the 
duties  of  a  complaisant  hearer  to  admiration  ;  for 
when  her  lady,  in  the  midst  of  her  narrative,  stops 
to  vent  a  short  complaint  against  the  hard-dealing  of 
Heaven — 

t(  Mighty  Heaven  ! 

"  What  had  I  done  to  merit  such  affliction  ?" 
Anna,  who  might  have  refreshed  her  memory  with 
some  few  instances  of  what  she  had  done,  and  what 
she  had  omitted  to  do,  simply  replies,   in  the   true 
style  of  a  well-bred  dependent — 

"  My  dearest  lady,  many  a  tale  of  tears 
*'  I've  listen'd  to,"  but  never  did  I  hear 
"  A  tale  so  sad  as  this." 

This  is  the  more  obliging  on  the  pait  of  Anna,  as 
she  had  not  yet  heard  half  the  tale,  ami  the  $c 
part  of  it  was  still  to  come  ;  no  mention  having  yet 
been  made  of  the  situation  in  which  "  women  \\i~ii 
"  to  be  who  love  their  lords,"  nor  of  the  infant  that 
was  lost  on  the  very  night  she  was  delivered  of  it. 
On  this  occasion,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
dialogue,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
superior  good  sense  of  Anna,  and  how  very  strik- 
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ingly  the  prosaic  plainness  of  her  speeches  contrasts 
Vhe  poetic  obscurity  and  indistinction  of  her  mis 
tress's. 

At  the  point  where  Lady  Randolph  concludes  her 
story  the  tragedy  begins,  opening  with  her  soliloquy, 
in  which  she  informs  the  audience,  that  whilst  she 
•'  seems  to  mourn"  her  brother's  death,  she  is  really 
"  weeping  for  her  husband  slain  and  infant  lost." 
As  this  event  of  her  brother's  death,  for  which  she 

fretends  to  mourn,    happened  before   the   birth    of 
)ouglas  who  is  the  hero  of  the  play,  Lord  Randolph 
very  naturally  expresses  his  surprize  at  seeing  her  in 
mourning. 

"  Again  these  weeds  of  woe!" 

This  good  lady,  with  all  possible  enthusiasm  for  sin 
cerity  as  "  the  first  of  virtues,"  still  keeps  upon  very 
good  terms  with  dissimulation,  and  does  not  suffer 
Lord  Randolph  to  take  leave  of  her  without  some 
tokens  of  it: 

"  Woeful  as  I  am, 

I  love  thy  merit,  and  esteem  thy  virtues," 
What  merit  Lord  Randolph  had  distinct  from  his 
virtues,  is  not  easy  to  discover;  but  if  this  testimony 
has  any  weight,  we  are  to  credit  him  for  both :  it  is, 
therefore,  with  some  degree  of  surprize  we  find  him 
assaulting  the  life  of  the  very  person  who  had  just 
rescued  him  from  assassination. 

Of  Glenalvon  we  only  know,  that  he  is  Lord  Ran 
dolph's  heir,  and  attempts  to  murder  him;  that  he 
makes  love  to  his  wife,  which  she  keeps  secret  from 
her  husband,  arid  by  that  very  act  of  unwarrantable 
concealment  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  stabbing 
her  son,  and  driving  her  upon  the  desperate  act  of 
self-destruction  by  throwing  herself  from  a  precipice, 
thus  described  by  Anna  : 

"  Upon  the  brink  she  stood,  and  cast  her  eyes, 
Down  on  the  deep  ;  then  lifting  up  her  head 
And  her  while  hands  to  Heav'n,  seeming  to  say, 
b 
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"  Why  am  I  forc'd  to  this?  she  plung'd  herself 

"  Into  the  empty  air." 

Thus,  to  the  last  moment  of  her  mistress's  existence, 
faithful  Anna  is  prepared  with  an  apology  for  every 
action  she  commits,  and  suggests  that  even  selt- 
murder  was  not  voluntary  hut  forced  upon  her;  and 
so  liberal  is  she  in  her  way  of  arguing  upon  that  dread 
ful  expedient,  that  (like'Otho's  soldier)  she  declares 
herself  ready  to  resort  to  it,  if  by  so  doing  she  could 
give  any  comfort,  or  afford  any  relief  to  the  sorrows 
of  her  mistress. 

"  So  fervently  I  love  thee,  that  to  dry 

"  These  piteous  tears,  I'd  throw  my  life  away." 
After  so  extravagant  a  profession,  it  is  rather  extra 
ordinary  to  find  Anna  the  only  person  in  the  drama 
respectful  of  life,  when  of  the  only  two  survivors 
(herself  excepted)  old  Norval  seems'expiring  on  the 
dead  body  of  Douglas, 

"  And  Randolph  hopes  he  never  shall  return." 

Now  if  Garrick  did  see  all  those  infir.it e  faults  in 
this  tragedy  which  Gray  saw,  and  did  not  view  its 
beauties  in  that  dazzling  light,  as  should  have  made 
him  shut  his  eyes  against  all  defects,  I  hope  the  sin 
will  not  weigh  heavy  upon  his  memory,  but  that  the 
reader  candidly  allowing  for  the  fallibility  of  human 
nature,  will  find  in  hi*  own  charity  some  apology  for 
the  error,  even  though  the  author  of  these  scenes, 
should  not  help  him  to  the  discoverv. 

R.  CUM,  ERLAND; 
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THE  chief  incidents  of  this  tragedy  are  extracted 
from  an  ancient  Scottish  ballad,  intitled  Child  Mau 
rice,  To  supply  curiosity  with  a  reference  at  hand, 
it  is  here  printed  correctly. 

CHILD  MAURICE  was  an  erle's  son, 

His  name  it  waxed  wide; 
It  was  nae  for  his  great  riches, 

Nor  yit  his  meikle  pride, 
But  for  his  dame,  a  lady  gay, 

Wha  liv'd  on  Carron  side. 


'  Whar  sail  I  get  a  bonny  bov 
'  That  will  win  hose  and  shoen, 

'  That  will  gae  to  Lord  Barnard's  ha, 
'  And  bid  his  lady  come? 

'  And  ye  maun  rin  errand  Willie, 
'  And  ye  maun  rin  wi  speid ; 

'  When  ither  boys  gang  on  their  feet, 
'  Ye  sail  ha  prancing  steid.' — 

'  O  no!  oh  no!  my  master  deir! 

'  I  dar  na  for  my  life  ; 
'  I'll  no  gae  to  the  hauld  barons, 

•  For  to  triest  furth  his  wife.'— 

«  Mv  bird  Willie,  my  boy  Willie, 

«  My  deir  Willie,  "(he  said) 
'  How"  can  ye  strive  against  the  streim? 

•  For  I  sail  be  obey'd.'— 

'  But  O  my  master  deir !  he  cry'd, 

*  In  grenewode  ye're  your  lane  • 
'  Gi  pwr  sic  thochts  I  wald  ye  red, 

*  For  feir  ye  sold  be  tane.'— 
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'  Haste,  haste,  I  say,  gae  to  the  ha, 
'  Bid  her  come  here  wi  speid ; 

(  If  ye  refuse  my  hie  command, 
1  I'll  gar  your  body  bleid. 

'  Gae  bid  her  tak  this  gay  mantel, 
'  Tis  a  gowd  bot  the  hem  ; 

'  Bid  her  come  to  the  gude  grenewode, 
'  Ein  by  hersel  alone  : 

*  And  there  it  is,  a  silken  sank, 

'  Herain  hand  sew'd  the  sleive; 

*  And  bid  her  come  to  Child  Maurice, 
'  Speir  nae  bauld  baron's  leive.' — 

'  Yes  I  will  gae  your  black  errand, 

'  Thouch  it  be  to  your  cost ; 
4  Sen  ye  will  nae  be  warn'd  by  me, 

*  In  it  ye  sail  find  frost. 

*  The  baron  he's  a  man  o'  micht, 
«  He  neir  could  bide  to  taunt ; 

'  And  ye  will  see  before  it's  nicht, 
'  Sma  cause  ye  ha  to  vaunt. 

'  And  sen  I  maun  your  errand  rin, 

'  Sae  sair  against  my  will, 
'  I'se  make  a  vow,  and  keip  it  trovr, 

*  It  sail  be  done  for  ill.' 

Whan  he  cam  to  the  broken  brig, 
He  bent  his  bow  and  swam  ; 

And  whan  he  came  to  grass  growing, 
Sat  down  his  feet  and  ran. 

And  whan  he  cam  to  Barnard's  yeat, 

Wold  neither  chap  nor  ca, 
But  set  his  bent  bow  t«  his  breist, 

And  lichtly  lap  the  wa. 

He  wald  na  tell  the  man  his  errand 
Thoucti  he  gtude  at  the  yeat  $ 
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But  streight  into  the  ha  he  cam, 
Whar  they  were  set  at  meat. 

*  Hail !  hail !  my  gentle  sire  and  dame  ! 
'  My  message  \vinna  wait, 

*  Dame,  ye  maun  to  the  grenewode  gae, 

'  Afore  that  it  be  late. 

'  Ye're  bidden  tak  this  gay  mantel, 

•  'Tis  a  govvd  bot  the  hem : 

'  Ye  maun  haste  to  the  gude  grenewode, 
'  Ein  by  yoursel  alane. 

*  And  there  it  is,  a  silken  sark, 

'  Your  ain  hand  sew'd  the  sleive  ; 
'  Ye  maun  gae  speik  to  Child  Maurice ; 

*  Speir  nae  bauld  baron's  leive.' 

The  ladie  stamped  wi  her  foot, 

And  winked  with  her  eie  : 
But  a  that  she  could  say  or  do, 

Forbidden  he  wald  nac  be. 

'  It's  surely  to  my  bower- woman, 
'  It  neir  could  be  to  me.' — 

*  I  brocht  it  to  Lord  Barnard's  lady, 
'  I  trow  that  ye  be  shee.' 

Then  up  and  spak  the  wylie  nourse, 

(The  bairn  upon  her  knee,) 
'  If  it  be  cum  from  Child  Maurice, 

'  It's  deir  welcuru  to  me.' — 

'  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  filthy  nurse, 

'  Sac  loud  as  I  heir  ye  lie  ; 
'  I  brocht  it  to  Lord  Barnard's  lady, 

'  I  trow  ye  be  na  shee/ 

Then  up  and  spake  the  bauld  baron, 

An  angry  man  was  he  : 
He  has  tane  the  table  wi  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi  his  knie,« 
b3 
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Till  crystal  cup  and  ezar  dish 
In  flinders  he  gard  flie. 

'  Gae  bring  a  robe  of  your  eliding, 

'  Wi  a  the  haste  ye  can, 
'  And  I'll  gae  to  the  gude  grenewode, 

'  And  speik  wi  your  leman.' — 

<  O  bide  at  hame  now  Lord  Barnard ! 

'  I  ward  ye  bide  at  hame ; 
*  Neir  wrte  a  man  for  violence, 

'  Wha*  nier  wyte  ye  wi  nane. 

Child  Maurice  sat  in  the  grenewode, 

He  whistled  and  he  sang: 
'  O  what  meins  a  the  folk  coming? 

'  My  mother  tarries  lang.' 

The  baron  to  the  grenewode  cam, 

Wi  ineikle  dule  and  care  ; 
And  there  he  first  spy'd  Child  Maurice, 

Kaming  his  yellow  hair. 

'  Nae  wonder,  nae  wonder,  Child  Maurice, 

'  My  lady  loes  thee  weil  : 
'  The  fairest  part  of  my  body 

«  Is  blacker  thaji  thy'heil. 

'  Yet  neir  the  less  now,  Child  Maurice, 

'  For  a  thy  great  bewtie, 
'  Ye'se  rew  the  day  ye  eir  was  born ; 

'  That  heid  sail  gae  wi  me.' 

Now  he  has  drawn  his  trusty  brand, 

And  slaided  owr  the  strae  ; 
And  through  Child  Maurice  fair  body 

He  gar'd  the  cauld  iron  gae. 

And  he  has  tane  Child  Maurice  heid, 

And  set  it  on  a  speir ; 
The  meinest  man  in  a  his  train 

Has  gotten  that  heid  to  beir. 
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And  he  has  lane  Child  Maurice  up, 
Laid  him  across  his  steid ; 

And  brocht  him  to  his  painted  bower 
And  laid  him  on  a  bed. 

The  lady  on  the  castle  wa 
Beheld  baith  dale  and  down  ; 

And  there  she  saw  Child  Maurice  heid 
Cum  trailing  to  the  toun. 

«  Better  I  loe  that  bluidy  heid, 
'  Bot  and  that  yellow  hair, 

4  Than  Lord  Barnard  and  a  his  lands, 
'  As  they  lig  here  and  there.' 

And  she  has  tane  Child  Maurice  heid, 
And  kiss'd  baith  cheik  and  chin  ; 

'  I  was  anes  fow  of  Child  Maurice 
'  As  the  hip  is  o  the  stane. 

'  I  gat  ye  in  my  father's  house 
„'  Wi  meikle  sin  and  shame; 
'  I  brocht  ye  up  in  the  grenewode, 
'  Ken'd  to  mysel  alane  : 

'  Aft  have  1  by  thy  cradle  sitten, 
'  And  fondly  sem  thee  sleip; 

'  But  now  I  maun  gae  'bout  thy  grave 
'  A  mother's  teirs  to  weip.' 

Again  she  kiss'd  his  bluidy  cheik, 

Again  his  bluidy  chin  ; 
'  O  better  1  looed  my  son  Maurice, 

'  Than  a  my  kyth  and  kin  !' — 

'  Awa,  awa,  ye  ill  woman, 

«  An  ill  tlethe  may  ye  die! 
'  Gin  I  had  ken'd  he  was  your  son 

'  He  had  neir  bein  slayne  by  me.' — 

*  Obraitl  me  not,  my  Lord  Barnard! 
*  Obraid  me  net  for  shame  ! 
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*  Wi  that  sam  spier,  O  perce  my  heart, 
'  And  save  me  frae  my  pain  ! 

'  Since  naething  but  Child  Maurice  held 
'  Thy  jealous  rage  cold  quell, 

€  Let  tHat  same  hand  now  tak  her  lyfe, 
'  That  neir  to  thee  did  ill. 

'  To  me  nae  after  days  nor  nichts 
'  Will  eir  be  saft  or  kind  : 

'  I'll  fill  the  air  with  heavy  sichs, 
'  And  greit  till  1  be  blind." 

'  Eneuch  of  bluid  by  me's  been  spilt, 
'  Seek  not  your  dethe  frae  me; 

'  I'd  rather  far  it  had  been  mysel, 
'  Than  either  him  or  thee. 

*  Wi  hopeless  wae  I  hear  your  plaint, 
'  Sair,  sair,  I  rue  the  deid  : 

'  That  eir  this  cursed  hand  of  mine 
*  Sold  gar  his  body  bleid  ! 

'  Dry  up  your  teirs,  my  winsome  dame, 
'  They  neir  can  heal  the  wound  ; 

'  Ye  see'his  heid  upon  the  speir, 

'  His  heart's  blaid  on  the  ground. 

'  I  curse  the  hand  that  did  the  deid, 
'  The  heart  that  thocht  the  ill, 

'  The  feet  that  bare  me  ui  sic  speid, 
'  The  comely  youth  to  kill. 

'  I'll  aye  lament  for  Child  Maurice 
'  As  gin  he  war  my  ain  ; 

*  I'll  ne'er  forget  the  dreary  day 

'  On  which  ihe  youth  was  slain  % 
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/IN  ancient  times,  when  Britain's  trade  teas  arms, 
And  the  lov'd  music  of  her  youth  alarms ; 
A  godlike  race  sustained  fair  England's/aw?  : 
Who  has  not  heard  of  gallant  PIEROY'S  name  ? 
Ay,  and  O/DOUGLAS?  such  illustrious  foes 
In  rival  Rome  and  Carthage  never  rose  ! 
From  age  to  age  bright  shone  the  British  fire, 
And  ev'ry  hero  was  a  hero's  sire, 
When  powerful  fate  decreed  one  warrior's  doom, 
Up  sprung  the  phoenix  from  hit  parents  tomb. 
But  whilst  those  generous  rivahfottgki  and  fell, 
Those  generous  rivals  lov'd  each  other  well: 
Tho'  many  a  bloody  field  was  lost  and  toon, 
Nothing  in  hate,  in  honour  all  was  done. 
When  JPiERCT  wrong  d,  dtfy'd  his  prince  or  peers, 
Fast  came  the  DOUGLAS  with  his  Scottish  spears  : 
And,  when  proud  DOUGLAS  made  his  Kin*  his  foe, 
For  DOUGLAS,  PIERCY  lent  his  English  bow. 
ExpelVd  their  native  homes  by  adverse  fate, 
They  knocked  alternate  at  eacn  others  sate: 
Then  blaz'd  the  castle,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
For  him  ichose  arms  had  shook  its  firmest  tow'r. 
This  night  a  DOUGLAS  your  protection  claims  \ 
A  wife  !  a  mother  !  Pity's  softest  names : 
The  story  of  her  woes  indulgent  bear, 
And  grant  your  suppliant  all  she  begs,  a  tear. 
In  confidence  she  legs;  and  hopes  to  find 
Each  English  breast,  like  noble  PIERCY'S  kind. 
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SPOKEN  AT  EDINBURGH. 

In  days  of  classic  fame,  when  Persia's  Lord 
Opposed  his  millions  to  the  Grecian  sword, 
Flourished  the  state  of  Athens,  small  her  store, 
Hugged  her  soil,  androcky  was  her  shore, 
Like  Caledonia's  :  yet  she  gained  a  name 
That  stands  unrivall'd  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 
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Such  proud  pre-eminence  not  valour  gave, 
(For  who  than  Sparta's  dauntless  sons  more  brave?) 
But  learning,  and  the  love  of  every  art 
That  virgin  Pallas  and  the  muse  impart. 

Above  the  rest  the  Tragic  Muse  admired 
Each  Attic  breast  with  noblest  passions  Jird. 
In  peace  their  poets  with  their  heroes  fhar'd 
Gleru,  the  hero's,  and  the  bard's  reward. 
The  Tragic  Muse  each  glorious  record  kept, 
And,  o'er  the  king  she  conquer' d,  Athens  wept9. 

Here  let  me  cease,  impatient  for  the  scene, 
To  you  1  need  not  praise  the  Tragic  Queen  : 
Oft  has  this  audience  soft  compassion  shown 
To  woes  of  heroes,  heroes  not  their  own. 
This  night  our  scenes  no  common  tear  demand, 
He  comes,  the  herd  of  your  native  land ! 
DOUGLAS,  a  name  thro'  all  the  world  renown'd, 
A  name  that  rouses  like  the  trumpets  sound! 
Oft  have  your  fathers,  prodigal  of  life, 
A  DOUG-US folloiu'd  thro'  the  bloody  strife; 
Hosts  have  been  known  at  that  dread  name  to  yield, 
And,  DOUGLAS  dead,  his  name  hath  won  the  field. 

Listen  attentive  to  the  various  tale, 
Mark  if  the  author's  kindred  feelings  fail  \ 
Sway'd  by  alternate  hopes,  alternate  fears, 
He  waits  the  test  of  your  congenial  tears. 
If  they  shall  flow,  back  to  the  Muse  he  flies, 
And  bids  your  heroes  in  succession  rise ; 
Collects  the  wand'ring  ivarriors  as  they  roam, 
DOUGLAS  assures  them  of  a  welcome  home. 

*  See  the  Persia  of  JF.idiylus. 
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GLF.NALVQN.        LADY  RANDOLPH. 

NORVAL.  ANNA. 

DOUGLAS. 


DOUGLAS. 

ACT   I.      SCENE  1. 

The   Court  of  a    Castle,   surrounded  with    Woods. 
Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Lady  Randolph.  YE  woods  and  wilds,  whose  me 
lancholy  gloom 

Accords  with  my  soul's  sadness,  and  draws  forth 
The  voice  of  sorrow  from  my  bursting  heart, 
Farewell  awhile  :  I  will  not  leave  you  long  ; 
For  in  your  shades  I  deem  some  spirit  dwells, 
Who  from  the  chiding  stream,  or  groaning  oak, 
Still  hears  and  answers  to  Matilda's  moan. 
Oh,  Douglas,  Douglas!  if  departed  ghosts 
Are  e'er  permitted  to  review  this  world, 
"Within  the  circle  of  that  wood  thou  art, 
And  with  the  passion  of  immortals  hear'st 
My  lamentation;  hear'st  thy  wretched  wife 
Weep  for  her  husband  slain,  her  infant  lost. 
My  brother's  timeless  death  I  seem  to  mourn, 
Who  perish'd  with  thee  on  this  fatal  day. 
To  thee  I  lift  my  voice;  to  thee  address 
The  plaint  which  mortal  ear  has  never  heard. 
O  disregard  me  not;  tho*  I  am  call'd 
Another's  now,  my  heart  is  wholly  thine. 
Incapable  of  change,  affection  lies' 
Buried,  my  Douglas,  in  thy  bloody  grave. 
But  Randolph  comes,  whom  fate  has  made  my  lord, 
To  chide  my  anguish,  and  defraud  the  dead. 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Lord  R.  Agaio  these  weeds  of  \voe  !  say,  dost  thou 
To  feed  a  passion  which  consumes  thy  life  ?         [well 
The  living  claim  some  duty ;  vainly  thou 
Bestow'st  thy  cares  upon  the  silent  dead. 

Lady  R.  Silent,  alas !  is  he  for  whom  I  mourn  : 
Childless,  without  memorial  of  his  name/ 
He  only  now  in  my  remembrance  lives. 
'  This  fatal  day  stirs  my  time-settled  sorrow, 
'  Troubles  afresh  the  fountain  of  my  heart, 
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"  Lord  R.  When  was  it  pure  of  sadness  ?    These 

"  black  weeds 

Express  the  wonted  colour  of  thy  mind, 
r*  For  ever  dark  and  dismal.     Seven  long  years 
{f  Are  pass'd,  since  we  were  joined  by  sacred  ties: 
"  Clouds  all  the  while  have  hung  upon  thy  brow, 
"  Nor  broke,  nor  parted  by  one  gleam  of  joy." 
Time,  that  wears  out  the  trace  of  deepest  anguish, 
tf  As  the  sea  smooths  the  prints  made  in  the  sand," 
Has  pass'd  o'er  thee  in  vain. 

"  Lady  R.  If  time  to  come 
"  Should  prove  as  ineffectual,  yet,  my  lord, 
"  Thou  canst  not  blame  me.  "  When  our  Scottish 
"  Vy'd  with  each  other  for  my  luckless  love,   [youth 
"  Oft  I  besought  them,  I  implor'd  them  all, 
"  Not  to  assail  me  with  my  father's  aid, 
t(  Nor  blend  their  better  destiny  with  mine. 
"  For  melancholy  had  congeal'd  my  blood, 
"  And  froze  affection  in  my  chilly  oreast. 
"  At  last  my  sire,  rous'd  with  the  base  attempt 
"  To  force  me  from  him,  which  thou  rend'redst  vain, 
To  his  own  daughter  bowed  his  hoary  head 
Besought  me  to  commiserate  his  age, 
And  vow'd  he  should  uof,  could  not  die  in  peace, 
Unless  he  saw  me  wedded,  and  secur'd 
From  violence  and  outrage.     Then,  ruy  lord, 
In  my  extreme  distress  1  call'd  on  thee, 
Thee  I  bespake,  profess'd  my  strong  desire 
To  lead  a  single,  solitary  lifej 
And  bcgg'd  thy  nobleness  not  to  demand 
Her  for"a  wife'whose  heart  was  dead  to  love. 
How  thou  persisted'st  after  this  thou  know'st, 
And  must  confess  ttat  I  am  not  unju>t, 
Nor  more  to  thee  than  to  myself  injurious. 
"  Lord  R.  That  I  confess;  yet  ever  must  regret 
"  The  grief  I  cannot  cure."    Would  ihou  wertnot 
Compos'd  of  grief  and  tenderness  alone, 
ft  But  hadst  a  spark  of  other  passions  in  thee, 
"  Pride,  anger,  vanity,  the  strong  desire 
"  Of  admiration,  dear  to  womankind! 
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"  These  might  contend  with,  and  allay  thy  grief, 
'*  AS  meeting  tides  and  currents  smooth  our  firth. 

"  Lady  R.  To  such  a  cause  the  human  muid  oft 
"  Its  transient  calm,  a  calm  1  envy  not."  [owes 

Lordll.  Sure  thou  art  not  the  daughter  of  Sir  Mai- 
Strong  was  his  rage,  eternal  his  resentment!     [cohn  : 
For  when  thy  hrother  fell,  he  smil'd  to  hear 
That  Douglas'  son  in  the  same  field  was  slain. 

Lady  It.  Oh  !  rake  not  up  the  ashes  of  my  fathers  : 
Implacable  resentment  was  their  crime, 
And  grievous  has  the  expiation  heen. 
Contending  with  the  Douglas,  gallant  lives 
Of  either  house  were  lost ;  my  ancestors 
Compel  I'd,  at  last,  to  leave  their  ancient 
On  Tiviot's  pleasant  hanks;  and  now,  of  them 
No  heir  is  left.     Had  they  not  been  so  stern, 
J  had  not  been  the  last  of  all  my  race. 

Lord  R.  Thy  grief  wrests  to  its  purposes  my  words. 
I  never  ask'd  of  thee  that  ardent  love 
Which  in  the  breasts  of  fancy's  children  burns, 
Decent  affection  and  complacent  kind  IK 
Were  all  I  wish'd  for;  but  I  wish'd  in  vain, 
Hence  with  the  kss  regret  my  eyes  behold 
The  storm  of  war  that  gathers  o'er  this  land  : 
If  I  should  perish  by  the  Danish  sword, 
Matilda  would  not  shed  one  tear  the  more. 

Lady  R.  Thou  dost  not  think  so  :  woeful  as  I  am., 
I  love  thy  merit,  and  esteem  thy  virtues. 
But  whither  go'st  thou  now  ? 

LordR.  Straight  to  the  camp, 
Where  every  warrior  on  the  tip-toe  stands 
Of  expectation,  and  impatient  asks 
JEach  who  arrives,  if  he  comes  to  tell 
The  Danes  arc  landed. 

Ladij  R.  O,  may  adverse  winds, 
Far  from  the  coast  of  Scotland,  drive  their  fleet ! 
And  every  soldier  of  both  hosts  return 
In  peace  and  safety  to  his  pleasant  home  ! 

LordR.  Thou  speak'st  a  woman's,  hear  a  warrior's 
Right  from  their  native  land,  the  stormy  north,  ["wish"* 
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May  the  wind  blow,  till  every  keel  is  fix'd 
Immoveable  in  Caledonia's  strand! 
Then  shall  our  foes  repent  their  hold  invasion, 
And  roving  armies  shun  the  fatal  shore. 

Lady  R.  "  War  I  detest:  but  war  with  foreign  foes, 
"  Whose  manners,  language,  and  whose  looks  arc 
' '  Is  not  so  horrid,  nor  to  rue  so  hateful,      [strange, 
*'  As  that  which  with  our  neighbours  oft  we  wage. 
'*  A  river  here,  there  an  ideal  line, 
'*  By  fancy  drawn,  divide  the  sister  kingdoms. 
"  On  each  side  dwells  a  people  similar, 
"   As  twins  are  to  each  other  ;  valiant  both  ; 
"  Both  for  their  valour  famous  through  the  world. 
"  Yet  will  they  not  unite  their  kindred  arms, 
"  And,  if  they  must  have  war,  wage  distant  war, 
"  But  with  each  other  fight  in  cruel  conflict, 
"  Gallant  in  strife,  and  noble  in  their  ire, 
"  The  battle  is  their  pastime.     They  go  forth 
"  Gay  in  the  morning,  as  to  summer  sport; 
*'  When  evening  comes,  the  glory  of  the  morn, 
"  The  youthful  warrior,  is  a  clod  of  clay. 
"  Thus  fall  the  prime  of  either  hapless  land; 
"  And  such  the  fruit  of  Scotch  and  English  wars. 

"   Lord  R.  I'll  hear  no  more  :  this  melody  would 
"  A  soldier  drop  his  sword,  and  dofihis  arms,  [make, 
"  Sit  down  and  weep  the  conquests  he  has  made; 
"  Yea,  like  a  monk,  sing  rest  and  peace  in  Hcav'n 
"  To  souls  of  warriors  in  his  battles  slain." 
Lady,  farewell  :   I  leave  thee  not  alone  ; 
Yonder  comes  one  whose  love  makes  duty  light. 

^  [Exit. 
Enter  ANNA. 

Anna.  Forgive  the  rashness  of  your  Anna's  love  : 
Urg'd  by  affection,  I  have  thus  presum'd 
To  interrupt  your  solitary  thoughts, 
And  warn  you  of  the  hours  that  you  neglect 
And  lose  in  sadness. 

Lady  R.  So  to  lose  my  hours 
Is  all  the  use  1  wish  to  make  of  time. 

Anna.  To  blame  thee,  lady,  suits  not  with  my  stale: 
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But  sure  1  am,  since  death  first  prey'd  on  man, 
Nev^rdid  sister  thus  a  brother  mourn. 
What  had  your  sorrows  been  if  you  had  lost, 
In  early  youth,  the  husband  of'your  heart? 
LadyR.  Oh! 

Anna.  Have  1  distress'd  you  with  officious  love, 
And  ill-tim'd  mention  of  your  brother's  fate? 
Forgive  me,  lady:  humble  though  1  am, 
The  mind  I  bear  partakes  not  of  my  fortune : 
So  fervently  I  love  you,  that  to  dry 
Those  piteous  tears,  I'd  throw  my  life  away. 

Lady  R.  What  power  directed   thy  unconscious 
To  speak  as  thou  hast  done?  to  name  -  •        [tongue 

Anna.  1  know  not : 

But  since  my  words  have  made  my  mistress  tremble, 
I  will  speak  so  no  more  :    but  silent  mix 
My  tears  with  hers. 

Lady  R.  No,  thou  shall  not  be  silent. 
['11  trust  thy  faithful  love,  and  thou  shall  be 
Henceforth  th'  instructed  partner  of  my  woes. 
But  what  avails  it  ?  Can  thy  feeble  pily 
[loll  back  the  flood  of  ever-ebbing  time  ? 
Compel  the  earth  and  ocean  to  give  up> 
Their  dead  alive  ? 

Anna.  What  means  my  noble  mistress? 
Lady  R.  Didst  thou  not  ask,  what  had  my  sorrows 
[f  I  in  early  youth  had  lost  a  husband  ?—       [been, 
fin  the  cold  bosom  of  the  earth  is  lodg'd, 
I  Mangled  with  wounds,  the  husband  of  my  youth; 
(\nd  in  some  cavern  of  the  ocean  lies 

My  child  and  his. 

Anna.  Oh!   lady  most  rever'd ; 
The  tale  wrapt  up  in  your  amazing  words 
Deign  to  unfold. 

Lady  R.  Alas!  an  ancient  feud, 
iereditary  evil,  was  the  source 
Dfmy  misfortunes.     Ruling  fate  decreed, 
That  my  brave  brother  should  in  battle  save 
The  life  of  Douglas'  son,  our  house's  foe: 
The  youthful  warriors  vow'd  eternal  friendship. 
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To  see  the  vaunted  Sister  of  his  friend, 

Impatient,  Douglas  to  Balarmo  came, 

Under  a  borrowed  name. — My  heart  he  gain'd ; 

Nor  did  I  long  refuse  the  hand  he  begg'd: 

My  brother's  presence  authoris'd  our  marriage. 

Three  weeks,  three  little  weeks,  with  wings  of  down, 

Had  o'er  us  flown,  when  my  lov'd  lord  was  call'd 

To  fight  his  father's  battles;  and  with  him, 

In  spite  of  all  my  tears,  did  Malcolm  go. 

Scarce  were  they  gone,  when  my  stern'sire  was  told 

That  the  false  stranger  was  Lord  Douglas'  son, 

Frantic  with  rage,  the  baron  drew  his  sword 

Andouestion'd  me.     Alone,  forsaken,  faint, 

Kneeling  beneath  his  sword,  fanlt'ring  1  took 

An  oath  equivocal,  that  1  ne'er  would 

Wed  one  of  Douglas'  name.     Sincerity  .v 

Thou  first  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 

Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth  should  gape, 

And  from  thegulph  of  hell  destruction  cry, 

To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way. 

Anna.  Alas!  how  few  of  woman's  fearful  kind 
Durst  own  a  truth  so  hardy! 

Lady  R.  The  first  truth 
Is  easiest  to  avow.     This  moral  learn, 

This  precious  moral  from  my  tragic  tale. 

In  a  few  days  the  dreadful  tidings  came, 
That  Douglas  and  my  brother  both  were  slain. 
Mv  lord  !  my  life!  my  husband  1 — Mighty  God  ! 
What  had  1  done  to  merit  such  affliction  ? 

Anna.  My  dearest  lady  !  many  a  tale  of  tears 
I've  listen'd  to  ;  but  never  did  1  hear 
A  tale  so  sad  as  this. 

Lady  R.  In  the  first  days 
Of  my  distracting  grief,  1" found  myself — 
As  women  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords. 
But  who  durst  tell  my  father  ?  The  good  priest 
Who  join'd  our  hands,  my  brother's  ancient  tutor, 
With  his  lov'd  Malcolm  in  the  battle  fell  : 
They  two  alone  were  privy  to  the  marriage. 
On  silence  and  concealment  I  resoK  'd, 
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Till  time  should  make  my  father's  fortune  mine. 

Th^ft  very  night  on  which  my  son  was  born, 

My  nurse,  the  only  confidant  I  had, 

Set  out  with  him  to  reach  her  sister's  house  : 

But  nurse  nor  infant  have  1  ever  seen, 

Or  heard  of,  Anna,  since  that  fatal  hour. 

"  My  murder'd  chikJ  ! — had  thy  fond  mother  fcar'd 

"  The  loss  of  thee,  she  had  loud  fame  defy'd, 

"  Despis'd  her  father's  rage,  her  father's  grief, 

"  And  wander'd  with  thee  through  the  scorning 

"  world." 

Anna.  Not  seen  nor  heard  of!  then  perhaps  he  lives. 
Ladij  R,  No.  It  was  dark  December;  wind  and  rain 
Had  beat  all  night.    Across  the  Carton  lay 
The  destin'd  road  ;  and  in  its  swelling  flood 
My  faithful  servant  peribh'd  with  my  child. 
"  Oh  !  hapless  son  of  a  most  hapless  sire  1 
"  But  they  are  both  al  rest;  and  I  alone 
"  Dwell  in  this  world  of  woe,  conclemn'd  to  walk, 
"  Like  a  guilt-troubled  ghost,  my  painful  rounds;" 
Nor  has  despiteful  fate  permitted  me 
The  comfort  of  a  solitary  sorrow. 
Though  dead  to  love,  I  was  coinpell'd  to  wed 
Randolph,  who  snatch'd  me  from  a  villain's  arms; 
And  Randolph  now  possesses  the  domains, 
That  by  Sir  Malcolm's  death  on  me  devolv'd  ; 
Domains  that  should  to  Douglas'  son  have  giv'n 
A  iron's  title  and  a  baron's  power. 

Such  were  my  soothing  thoughts,  while  1  bewail'd 
The  slaughter'd  father  of  a  son  unborn. 
And  when^hat  son  came,  like  a  ray  from  Heav'n, 
Which  shines  and  disappears ;  alas  !  my  child  1 
How  long  did  thy  fond  mother  grasp  the  hope 
tf  Of  having  thee,  she  knew  not  how,  restor'd. 
'  Year  after  year  hath  worn  her  hope  away; 
"  But  left  still  undininish'd  her  desire.  [life, 

"  Anna.  The  hand  that  spins  th'  uneven  thread  of 
"  May  smooth  the  length  that's  yet  to  come  of  yours. 
"  Lady  R.  Not  in  this  world:  I  have  consider'd 
"  Its  various  evils,  and  on  whom  they  fall.        [well 
B  3 
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"  Alas  !  how  oft  does  goodness  wound  itself! 
"  And  sweet  affection  prove  the  spring  of  woe." 
Oh  !  had  I  died  when  my  lov'd  husband  fell ! 
Had  some  good  angel  op'd  to  me  the  book 
Of  Providence,  and  let  me  read  mv  life, 
My  heart  had  broke,  when  I  beheld  the  sum 
Ofills,  which  one  by  one  1  have«uclur'd. 

Anna.  That  God,  whose  ministers  good  angels  are, 
Hath  shut  the  book,  in  mercy  to  mankind  ; 
But  we  must  leave  this  theme  :  Glenalvon  comes  : 
I  saw  him  bend  on  you  his  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  hitherwards  he  slowly  stalks  his  way. 

Lady  R.  I  will  avoid  him.    An  ungracious  person 
Is  doubly  irksome  in  an  hour  like  this.  [heir  ? 

Anna.  Why  speaks  my  lady  thus  of  Randolph's 
LadyR.  Because  he's  not  the  heir  of  Randolph's 
Subtle  and  shrewd,  he  offers  to  mankind         [virtues. 
An  artificial  image  of  himself: 
And  he  with  ease  can  vary  to  the  taste 
Of  different  men,  its  features.     "  Self-denied, 
And  master  of  his  appetites  he  seems: 
But  his  fierce  nature,  like  a  fox  chain'd  up, 
Watches  to  seize  unseen  the  wish'd  for  prey. 
Never  were  vice  and  virtue  pois'd  so  ill, 
As  in  Glenalvon's  unrelenting  mind." 
Yet  is  he  brave  and  politic  in  war. 
And  stands  aloft  in  these  unruly  times. 
Why  I  describe  him  thus  I'll  tell  hereafter. 
Stay  and  detain  him  till  1  reach  the  castle. 

[Exit  Lady  Randolph. 

Anna.  O  happiness  !  where  art  thou  to  be  found  ? 
I  see  thou  dvvellest  not  with  birth  and  beauty, 
Though  grac'd  with  grandeur  and  in  wealth  array'd  : 
Nor  dost  thou,  it  would  seem,  with  virtue  dwell  ; 
Else  had  this  gentle  lady  miss'd  thee  not. 

Enter  GLENALVON. 

Glen.  What  dost  thou  muse  on,  meditating  maid  ? 
Like  some  entranced  and  visionary  seer, 
On  earth    thou    stand'st,  thy   thoughts   ascend    to 
Heaven. 
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Anna.   Would  that  I  were,  e'en  as  thou  say'st,  a 

seer, 
To  have  mv  doubts  by  heavenly  vision  clear'd  ! 

Glen.  What  dost  thou  doubt  of?    What  hast  thou 

to  do 

With  subjects  intricate?  Thy  youth,  thy  beauty, 
Cannot  be  questioned  :  think  of  these  good  gifts; 
And  then  thy  contemplations  will  be  pleasing. 

Anna.  Let  women  view  yon  monument  of  \voe, 
Then  boast  of  beauty  :  who  so  fair  as  she! 
But  1  must  follow;  this  revolving  day 
Awakes  the  mem'ry  of  her  ancient  woes.  [Exit  Anna. 

Glen.    [solus.~\  So ! — Lady  Randolph  shuns  me  : 

by  and  by 

I'll  woo  her  us  the  lion  wooes  his  brides. 
The  deed's  a  doing  now,  that  makes  me  lord 
Of  these  rich  vallies,  and  a  chief  of  power. 
The  season  is  most  apt ;  my  sounding  steps 
Will  not  be  heard  amidst  the  din  of  arms. 
Randolph  has  liv'd  too  long  :   his  better  fate 
Had  the  ascendant  once,  and  kept  me  down  : 
When  1  had  seiz'd  the  dame,  by  en  ince  he  caine, 
Rescued,  and  had  the  lady  for  his  lak  ;ir  ; 
I  'scap'd  unknown  ;  a  slender  consolation  ! 
Heav'n  is  my  witness,  that  I  do  not  love 
To  sow  in  peril,  and  let  others  reap 
The  jocund  harvest.     Yet  I  am  noi  safe  : 
By  love,  or  something  like  i:.  stung,  iritiam'd, 
Madly  I  blabb'd  my  passion  to  his  wife, 
And  she  has  threaten'd  to  acquaint  him  of  it. 
The  way  of  woman's  will  I  do  not  know  : 
But  well  1  know  the  Laron's  wrath  is  deadly. 
I  will  not  live  in  fear  .  the  man  1  dread 
Is  as  a  Dane  to  me  ;  ay,  and  the  man 
W7ho  stands  betwixt  me  and  my  chief  desire. 
No  bar  but  he;  she  has  no  kinsman  near; 
No  brother  in  a  sister's  quarrel  bold  ; 
And  for  the  righteous  cause,  a  stranger's  cau-e, 
1  know  no  chief  that  will  defy  Glenalvon.      [A'.uV. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

A  Court,  &*c.  Enter  Servants  and  a  Stranger  at  one 
door,  and  Lady  RANDOLPH  and  ANNAGE^  another. 
Lady -Randolph.  WHAT  means  this  clamour? 

Stranger,  speak  secure  ; 

Hast  thou  been  wrong'd  ?  Haye  these  rude  men  prc- 
To  vex  the  weary  traveller  on  his  way  ?  [sum'd 

Serv.  By  us  no  stranger  ever  suffered  wrong  : 
This  man  with  outcry  wild  has  called  us  forth  ', 
So  sore  afraid  he  cannot  speak  his  fears. 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH  and  a  young  man,  with  their 
swords  drawn  ana  bloody. 

Lady  R.  Not  vain  the  stranger's  fears!  how   fares 
my  lord.  [youth, 

Lord  R.  That  it  fares  well,  thanks  to  this  gallant 
Whose  valour  sav'd  me  from  a  wretched  death; 
As  down  the  winding  dale  I  walk'd  alone, 
At  the  cross  way  four  armed  men  attack'd  me: 
Rovers,  I  judge,  from  the  licentious  camp. 
Who  would  have  quickly  laid  Lord  Randolph  low, 
Had  not  this  brave  and  generous  stranger  come, 
Like  my  good  angel,  in  the  hour  of  fate, 
And,  mocking  danger,  made  my  foes  his  own. 
They  turn'd  upon  him,  but  his  active  arm 
Struck  to  the  ground,  from  whence  they  rose  no  more, 
The  fiercest  two  ;  the  others  fled  amain, 
And  left  him  master  of  the  bloody  field. 
Speak,  Lady  Randolph;  upon  beauty's  tongue 
Dwell  accents  pleasing  to  the  brave  and  bold. 
Speak  :>.oble  dame,  and  thank  him  for  thy  lord. 

Lady  R.  My  lord,  I  cannot  speak  wt.a'  now  1  feel. 
My  heart  o'er  flows  with  gratitude  to  Head's), 
And  to  this  noble  youth,  who,  all  nnkno.vn 
To  you  and  yours,  deliberated  not, 
Nor  paus'd  at  peril,  but  humanely  brave, 
Fought  on  your  side  against  such  fearful  odds. 
Have  you  net  learn'd  of  him,  whom  we  should  thank? 
Whom  call  the  saviour  of  Lord  Randolph's  life? 
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Lord  R.  lask'd  that  question ,  and  be  answered  not : 
But  1  must  know  who  my  deliverer  is. 
7  [70  the  Stranger. 

Stran.  A  low-born  man,  of  parentage  obscure, 
Who  nought  can  boast  but  his  desire  to  be 
A  soldier  and  to  gain  a  name  in  arms. 

Lord  li.  Whoe'er  thon  art,  tliy  spirit  is  ennobled 
By  the  great  King  of  kings!  thou'art  ordain'd 
And  stamp'd  a  hero,  by'the  sovereign  hand 
Of  Nature!   blush  not,  flower  of  modesty 
As  well  as  valour,  to  declare  thy  birth. 

Stran.  My  name  isNorval:   on  the  Grampioh  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flock  ;  a  frugal  swain, 
\\  hose  constant  cares  were  to  increase  his  store, 
And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home. 
For  I  had  heard  of  battles,  aod  I  long'd 
To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord  : 
And  Heav'n  soon  granted  what  my  -sire  denied. 
This   moon,    which  rose   last  night  round   as    my 

shield, 

Had  not  yet  fili'd  her  horns,  when,  by  her  light, 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  the  hill-:, 
II n-  h'd  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale, 
Sweeping  our  flocks  and  herds.     The  shepherds  fled 
For  safety  and  for  succour.     I  alone, 
With  bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
Hover'd  about  the  enemy,  and  mark'd 
The  road  he  took;  then  lu.stcd  to  my  friends, 
Whom  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  men, 
I  met  advancing.      The  pursuit  I  led, 
'Till  we  o'ertook  the  spoil  incumber'd  foe, 
We  fought  and  conquer'd.     Ere  a  sword  was  drawn, 
An  arrow  from  my  bow  had  pierc'd  their  chief, 
Who  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  1  wear. 
Returning  home  in  triumph,   I  disdain'd 
The  shepherd's  slothful  life;  and  having  heard 
That  our  good  kin;;  had  smnmon'd  his  bold  peers 
To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Canon  side, 
1  left  my  father's  house,  and  took  with  me 
A  chosen  servant  to  conduct  my  steps— -— 
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Yon  trembling  coward,  who  forsook  his  master. 

Journeying  with  this  intent,  I  pass'd  these  towers, 

And,  llcav'n-directed,  came  this  clay  to  do 

The  happy  deed  that  gilds  my  humble  name. 
Lord  R.  lie  is  as  wise  as  brave.     Was  ever  talc 

With  such  a  gallant  modesty  rehears'o  ? 

My  brave  deliverer!   thou  shah  enter  now 

A  nobler  list,  and  in  a  monarch's  sight 

Contend  with  princes  for  the  prize  of  fame. 

1  will  present  thee  to  our  Scottish  king, 

Whose  valiant  spirit  ever  valour  lov'd. 

Ah!   my  Matilda,  wherefore  starts  that  tear? 
Lady  7?.   I  cannot  say:  for  various  affections, 

And  strangely  mingled,  in  my  bolom  swell! 

Yet  each  of  them  may  well  command  a  tear. 

1  joy  that  thou  art  safe;  and  I  admire 

Him  and  his  fortunes,  who  hath  wrought  thy  safety  i 

Yea,  as  my  mind  predicts,  with  thine  his  own. 

Obscure  and  friendless,  he  the  army  sought, 

Bent  upon  peril,  in  the  rage  of  death 

Resolv'd  to  hunt  for  fame,  and  with  his  sword 

To  gain  distinction  which  his  birth  denied. 

In  this  attempt  unknown  he  might  have  perish'd,' 

And  gain'd  with  all  his  valour,  but  oblivion. 

Now  grac'd  by  thee,  his  virtue  serves  no  more 
Beneath  despair.     The  soldier  now  of  hope 
He  stands  conspicuous ;  fame  and  great  renown 
Are  brought  within  the  compass  of  his  sword; 
On  this  my  mind  reflected,  whilst  you  spoke, 
And  bless'd  the  wonder-working  Lord  of  Heaven. 

Lord  R.  Pious  and  grateful  ever  are  thy  thoughts! 
My  deeds  ? hall  fallow  where  thou  point'st  the  way. 
Next  to  myself,  and  equal  to  Glenalvon, 
Jn  honour  find  command  shall  Norval  be. 

ATor.  1  know  not  how  to  thank  you.     Rude  I  am, 
In  speech  and  manners:  never  till  this  hour 
Stood  I  in  such  a  presence  :  yet,  mv  lord,  [bold 

There's    something  in   mv  breast,  which    makes  me 
TI>  eay  that  Norvnl  ne'er  will  shame  thy  favour.      [be 
Lady  R.  I  will  be  sworn  thcu  wilt  not.  Thou  shalt 
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My  knight ;  and  ever,  as  thou  didst  to  day, 
With  happy  valour  guard  the  life  of  Randolph. 

Lord  R.  Well  hast  thou  spoke.     Let  me  forbid  re 
ply.  [To  NorvaL 
We  are  thy  debtors  still !  Thy  high  desert 
O'ertops  our  gratitude.     I  must  proceed, 
As  was  at  first  intended,  to  the  camp. 
Some  of  my  train,  I  see,  are  speeding  hither, 
Impatient,  doubtless  of  their  lord's  delay. 
Go  with  me,  ISorval,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see 
The  chosen  warriors  of  thy  naUte  land, 
Who  languish  for  the  tight,  and  beat  the  air 
With  brandish'd  swords. 

Nor.   Let  us  be  gone,  my  lord. 

Lord  R.    [To  Lady  Randolph.]    About  the  time 

that  the  declining  sun 

Shall  his  bright  orbit  o'er  yon  hills  suspend, 
Expect  us  to  return.     This  night  once  more 
Within  these  walls  I  rest;  my  tent  I  pitch 
To-morrow  in  the  field       Prepare  the  feast, 
Free  is  his  heart  who  for  his  country  fights: 
lie  in  the  eye  of  battle  may  resign 
Himself  to  social  pleasure:  sweetest  then, 
When  danger  to  n.  soldier's  soul  endears 
The  human  joy  that  never  may  return. 

[Exeunt  Randolph  and  Norval, 

Lady  R.  His  parting  words  have  struck  a  fatal  truth, 
Oh,  Douglas!  Douglas!  tender  was  the  time 
When  we  two  parted,  ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
How  many  years  of  anguish  and  despair 
Has  Heaven  annex'd  to  those  swift  passing  hours 
Of  love  and  fondness.     "  Then  my  bosom's  flame 
*'  Oft,  as  blown  back  by  the  rude  breath  of  fear 
"  Reiurn'd,  and  with  redoubled  ardour  blaz'd." 

Anna.  May  gracious  Heav'n  pour  the  sweet  balm 
Into  the  wounds  that  fester  in  your  breast  !  [of  peace 
For  earthly  consolation  cannot  cure  them. 

Lady  R.  One  only  cure  can  Heav'n  itself  bestow. 
A  grave — that  bed  in  which  the  wreary  rest. 
Wretch  that  Jam!  Alas!  why  ami  so?' 
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At  every  happy  parent  I  repine! 

How  blest  the  mother  of  yon  gallant  Norval! 

She  for  a  living  husband  bore  her  pains, 

And  heard  him  bless  her  when  a  man  was  born  : 

She  nurs'd  her  smiling  infant  on  her  breast; 

Tended  the  child,  and  rear'd  the  pleasing  boy  : 

She  with  affection's  triumph,  saw  the  youth 

In  grace  and  comeliness  surpass  his  peers: 

Whilst  I  to  a  dead  husband  bore  a  son. 

And  to  the  roaring  waters  gave  my  child. 

Anna.  Alas!  alas!   why  will  you  thus  resin:  • 
Your  grief  afresh  ?   I  thought  that  gallant  youth 
Would  for  a  while  have  won  you  from  your  woe. 
On  him  intent  you  gazed,  with  a  look 
Much  more  delighted,  than  your  pensive  eye 
Has  deign 'd  on  other  objects  to  bestow. 

Lady  R.  Delighted,  say'st  thou?     Oh,    even  there 

mine  eye 

Found  fuel  for  my  life-consuming  sorrow  : 
I  thought  that  had  the  son  of  Douglas  liv'd, 
He  might  have  been  like  this  young  gallant  stranger, 
And  pair'd  with  him  in  features  and  in  shape. 
In  all  endowments,  as  in  years,  I  deern, 
My  boy  with  blooming  Norval  might  have  number'd. 
While  thus  I  mus'd  a  spark  from  fancy  fell 
Ou  mv  sad  heart,  and  kindled  up  a  fondness 
For  this  young  stranger  wand'ring  from  hb  home, 
And  like  an  orphan  cast  upon  my  care. 
1  will  protect  thee,  said  1  to  myself, 
With  all  my  power,  and  grace  with  all  my  favour. 

Anna.  Sure  llcav'n  will  bless  so  genertms  a  resolve. 
You  must,  my  noble  dame,  exert  your  pow'r : 
You  must  awake  :  devices  will  be  fram'd. 
And  arrows  pointed  at  the  breast  of  Norval. 

Lady  li.    Glenalvon's  false  and   crafty  head   will 
Against  a  rival  in  his  kinsman's  love,  [work 

If  I  deter  him  not  ;  I  only  can. 
Bold  as  he  is,  Glenalvon  will  beware 
IIo\v  he  pulls  down  the  fabric  that  I  raise. 
I'll  be  the  artist  of  young  Norval's  fortune.    ' 
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t(  Tis  pleasing  to  admire  !  most  apt  was  I 
"  To  this  affection  in  my  better  days  : 
"  Though  now  I  seem'to  you  shrunk  up,  retir'd 
"   Within  the  narrow  compass  of  my  woe. 
"  Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  an  early  flower 
"  Open  its  bud,  and  spread  its  silken  leaves, 
"  To  catch  sweet  airs,  and  odours  to  bestow; 
"  Then,  by  the  keen  blast  nipt,  pull  in  itsMeaves, 
"  And  though  still  living,  die  to  scent  and  beauty? 
"  Emblem  of  me;  affliction,  like  a  storm, 
"  Hath  kill'd  the  forward  blossom  of  my  heart.". 
Enter  GLENALVON". 

GUn.  -Where  is  my  dearest  kinsman,  noble   Ran 
dolph  ? 

LadyR.  Have  you  not  heard,  Glcnalvon,  of  the  base— 
Glen.  I  have;  and  that  the  villains  may  not 'scape, 
With  a  strong  band  I  have  begirt  the  wood. 
If  they  lurk  there,  alive  they  shall  be  taken, 
And  torture  force  from  them  th'  important  secret, 
Whether  some  foe  of  Randolph  hir'd  their  swords, 
Or  if 

Lady  R.  That  care  becomes  a  kinsman's  love. 
1  have  a  counsel  for  Glenalvon's  ear.          [Exit  Anna. 

Glen.  To  him  your  counsels  always  are  commands. 

Ladi/  R.  1  have  not  found  so;  thou  art  known  to  me, 

Glni.    Known  ! 

Lady  R.   And  most  certain  is  my  cause  of  know 
ledge: 

Glen.  What  do  you  know?  By  the  most  blessed  cross. 
You  much  amaze"  me.     No  created  being, 
Yourself  except,  durst  thus  accost  Glenalvon. 

Lady  R.  Is  guilt  so   bold?  and  dost  thou  make   a 
Of  thy  pretended  meekness  ?  This  to  me,  [merit 

W7ho,  with  a  gentleness  which  duty  blames, 
Have  hitherto  conceal'd  what,  if  divulg'd, 
Would  make  thee  nothing;  or,  what's  worse  than  that, 
An  outcast  beggar,  andunpitied  too  : 
For  mortals  shudder  at  a  crime  like  thine. 

Glen.  Thy  virtue  awes  me.      First  of  womankind  ! 
Permit  me  yet  to  say,  that  the  fond  man 
Q 
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W  horn  love  transports  beyond  strict  virtue's  bounds, 
If  he  is  brought  by  love  to  misery, 
In -fortune  ruia'd,  as  in  mind  forlorn, 
Un; iit.ie-l  cannot  be.     Pity's  the  alms 

.  on  such  beggars  freely  is  bestow'd; 
For  mortals  know  that  love  is  still  their  lord, 
And  o'er  their  vain  resolves  advances  still : 
As  fire,  when  kindled  by  our  shepherds,  moves 
Through  the  dry  heath  before  the  fanning  wind. 

Lady  R.  Reserve  these  accents  for  some  other  ear, 
To  love's  apology  1  listen  not. 

Mark  thou  my  words !  for  it  is  meet  thou  should'st. 
His  brave  deliverer  Randolph  here  retains. 
Perhaps  his  presence  may  not  please  thee  well  ; 
But,  at  thy  peril,  practice  ought  against  him  : 
Let  not  thy  jealousy  attempt  to  shake 
And  loosen  the  good  root  be  has  in  Randolph  ; 
Whose  favourites  I  know  thou  hast  supplanted. 
Thou  look'st  at  me,  as  if  thou  fain  would'st  pry 
Into  my  heart.     'Tis  open  as  my  speech. 
I  give  this  early  caution,  and  put  on 
The  curb,  before  thy  temper  breaks  away. 
The  friendless  stranger  my  protection  claims : 
His  friend  I  am,  and  be  not  thou  his  foe.  ["Exit. 

Glen.  Child  that  I  was  to  start  at  my  own  shadow, 
And  be  the  shallow  fool  of  coward  conscience  1 
J  am  not  what  1  have  been  ;  what  I  should  be. 
The  darts  of  destiny  have  almost  pierc'd 
My  marbJe  heart.     Had  I  one  grain  of  faith 
In  holy  legends  and  religious  tales, 
I  should  conclude  there  was  an  arm  above 
That  fought  against  me,  and  malignant  turn'd, 
To  catch  myself,  the  subtle  snare  ]  set. 
Why,  rape  and  murder  are  not  simple  means! 
Th'  imperfect  rape  to  Randolph  gave  a  spouse  ; 
And  the  intended  murder  introduc'd 
A  favourite  to  hide  the  sun  from  me; 
And  worst  of  all,  a  rival.     Burning  hell! 
This  were  thy  centre,  if  I  thought  she  lov'd  him  ! 
'Tis  certain  she  contemns  me  ;  nay,  commands  me, 
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And  waves  the  flag  of  her  displeasure  o'er  me, 

it*  his  behalf.     And  shall  I  thus  bebrav'd? 

Curb'd,  as  she  calls  it,  by  dame  Chastity? 

Infernal  fiends,  if  any  fiends  there  are 

More  fierce  than  hate,  ambition  or  revenge, 

Rise  up,  and  till  nr:  bosom  with  y  )ur  fires 

"  And  policy  remorseless  !    Chance  may  spoil 

"  A  single  aim;  but  perseverance  must 

"  Prosper  at  last:  For  clumoe  and  fate  are  words: 

"   Persivuve  wisdom  is  the  i'ue  of  man." 

Darkly  a  project  peers  upon  my  mind, 

Like  the  red  moon  when  rising  in  the  east, 

Cross'd  and  divided  by  strange-colour'cl  clouds. 

I'll  seek  the  slave  who  came  with  NoTval  hither, 

And  for  his  coward  Ice  was  spurned  from  him. 

I've  known  a  follower's  rankled  bosom  breed 

Venom  most  fatal  to  his  heedless  lord.  Exi 
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A  Court,  &c.  as  lefore. 
Anna.  THY  vassals,  grief,  great  nature's  order  break, 
And  change  the  iiOon>tidc  to  the  midnight  hour, 
Whilst  Lady  Randolph  sleeps,  I  will  wait  u;rth, 
And  taste  the  air  that  breathes  on  \onder  "oank. 
Sweet  may  her  slumbers  be  1  Ye  mm' 
Of  gracious  Heaven  who  love  tm-  h  >    •.  >n  race, 
Angels  and  seraphs  who  delight  in  goodness! 
Forsake  your  skies,  and  to  her  conch  descend  ; 
There  from  her  fancy  chase  those  distmi  forms 
That  haunt  her  waking;  her  sad  spirit  charm 
With  i magics  celestial,  such  as  pVase 
l^iie  blest  above  uion  their  golden  beds. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  One  of  the  vile  assassins  issecur'd. 
We  found  the  villain  lurking  in  the  wood  : 
With  dreadful  imprecations  he  denies 
All  knowledge  of  the  c-ime.     Bui  this  is  not 
His  first  essay:  these  jewels  were  conceal'd 
c  2 
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In  the  most  secret  places  of  his  garment : 
.Belike  the  spoils  of  some  that  he  has  murder'd. 

Anna.  Let  me  look  on  them.     Ha!   here  is  a  heart, 
The  chosen  crest  of  Dour  las'  valiant  name; 
These  are  no  vulgar  jewels.     Guard  the  wretch. 

[Etit  Anna. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  Prisoner. 
Pris.  I  know  no  more  than  does  the  child  unborn 
Of  what  you  charge  me  with 

1st  Ser.  You  say  so,  Sir! 

But  torture  soon  shall  make  you  speak  the  truth. 
Behold  the  lady  of  Lord  Randolph  comes  : 
Prepare  yourself  to  meet  her  just  revenge. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH  and  ANNA. 
^Anna.  Summon  your  utmost  fortitude,  before 
\  ou  speak  with  him.     Your  dignity,  your  fame, 
Are  now  at  stake.     Think  of  the  fatal  secret, 
Which  in  a  moment  from  your  lips  may  fly. 

Lady  /?.  Thou  shall  behold  me,  with  a  desperate 

heart. 
Hear  how  my  infant  perish'd.     See  he  kneels. 

p  .  [The  prisoner  kneels. 

rru.  Heav  n   bless  that  countenance  so  sweet  and 

A  judge  like  thee  makes  innocence  more  bold,    ["mild! 

8ru  S?Ve  me>  lad>" !  fr°m  these  cmel  men> 
W  ho  have  atlack'd  and  seiz'd  me ;  who  accuse 
Ale  of  intended  murder.     As  I  hope 
r  or  mercy  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Heaven, 
ihe  tender  lamb,  that  never  nipt  the  grass, 
Is  not  more  innocent  than  I  of  murder. 

Lady  R.  Of  this  man's  guilt  what  proof  can  ye  pro- 
duce? 

}ftSer.  We  found  him  lurking  in  the  hollow  elvnn. 
When  view  d  and  call'd  upon,  amaz'd  he  fled,? 
\V  cover-took  him,  and  enquir'd  from  whence 
And  what  he  was :  he  said  he  came  from  far 
And  was  upon  his  journey  to  the  c-mp 
>.ot  satisfied  with  this,  we  search 'd  his  clothes, 
And  found  thesejewels,  whose  rich  value  plead 
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Most  powerfully  against  him.     Hard  he  seems, 

And  old  in  villainy     Permit  us  try 

His  stubbornness  against  the  torture's  force. 

Pris.  Oh,  gentle  lady!  by  your  lord's  dear  life, 
Which  these  weak  hands,  1  swear,  did  ne'er  assail; 
And  by  your  children's  welfare,  spare  my  age  ! 
Let  not  the  iron  tear  my  ancient  joints, 
And  my  grey  hairs  hringto  the  grave  with  pain. 

Lady  n.  Account  for  these  j  thine  qwn  they  can 
not  be : 

For  these,  I  say:  be  steadfast  to  the  truth; 
Detected  falsehood  is  mo^t  certain  death. 

[Anna  removes  the  servants,  and  returns. 

Pris.  Alas!  I'm  sore  beset!  let  never  man, 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  against  his  soul ! 
Eternal  justice  is  in  this  most  just ; 
1,  guiltless  now,  must  former  guilt  reveal. 

Lady  R.  Oh  !    Anna  hear ! — Once  more  I  charge 

thee  speak 

The  truth  direct;  for  these  to  me  foretel 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration, 
With  which  if  the  remainder  tallies  not, 
An  instant  and  a  dreadful  death  abides  thee. 

Pris.  Then  thus  adjur'd,  I'll  speak  to  you  asjust 
As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  Heaven, 
Sent  clown  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men.— 
Some  eighteen  years  ago  I  rented  land 
Of  brave  Sir  Malcolm,  then  Balarmo's  lord  ; 
But  falling  to  decay,  his  servants  seiz'cl 
All  that  I  had,  and  then  turn  d  me  and  mine, 
(Four  helpless  infants  and  their  weeping  mother) 
Out  to  the  mrrcyof  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hovel  by  the  river's  side 
Received  us:  there  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 
In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport, 
Supported  life.     Whilst  thus  we  poodv  liv'u', 
One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well', 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof; 
Red  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angrv  spirit  of  the  water  shriek'd. 
c  2 
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A  i  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  cry 

Of  one  in  jeopardy.     I  rose,  and  ran 

To  uhere  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool, 

Beneath  the  ford,  -^'d  oft  to  bring  within 

My  reach,  whatever  floating  thing  the  stream 

Had  caught.     The  voice  was  ceas'd;  the  person  lostj 

But  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waters, 

By  the  moon's  light  I  saw,  whirl'd  round  and  round, 

A  basket:  soon  1  drew  it  to  the  hank, 

And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Lady  R.  Was  he  alive? 

Pm.  He  was. 

Lady  R.  Inhuman  that  thou  art ! 
How  couldst  thou  kill  what  vva\  es  and  tempests  spared? 

Pm.  I  am  not  so  inhuman. 

Lady  R.  Didst  thou  not? 

Anna.  My  noble  mistress,  yon  are  mov'd  too  much  : 
Thi?  man  has  not  the  aspect  of  stern  murder; 
Let  him  go  on,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  hear, 
Goo<T  tidings  of  your  kinsman's  long-lost  child. 

Pris.  The  needy  man  who  has  known  better  days, 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world, 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds  as  make  the  prosperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands  and  wonder  who  could  do  them. 
And  such  a  man  was  I ;  a  man  declin'd, 
Who  saw  no  end  of  black  adversity : 
Yet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  I  would  not 
Have  touch'd  that  infant  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

Lady  R.  Ha!    dost  thou  say  so ?    then  perhaps  he 

Pris.  Not  many  days  ago  he  was  alive.  [lives! 

Lady  R.  O  God  of  Heav'n !    did  he  then  die  so 
lately  ? 

Pris.  I  did'not  say  he  died.     I  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  days  ago  these  eyes  bench! 
Him,  flourishing  in  youth,  in  health,  and  beauty. 

Lady  R.  Where  is  he  now? 

Pris.   Alas!  I  know  not  where. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  fate  !  I  fear  thee  still.    Thou  riddler, 
speak 
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Direct  and  clear  ;  else  I  will  search  thy  soul. 

Anna.  "  Permit  me,  ever  honour'd!  Keen  impa- 

"  tience, 

"/Though  hard  to  berestrain'd,  defeats  itself." 
Pursue  thy  story  with  a  faithful  tongue, 
To  the  last  hour  that  thou  didst  keep  the  child. 

Pris.  Fear  not  my  faith,  though  i  must  speak  my 

shame ; 

Within  the  cradle  where  the  infant  lay, 
Was  stow'd  a  mighty  store  of  gold  ana  jewels  $ 
Tempted  hy  which,  we  did  resolve  to  hide 
From  all  the  world  this  wonderful  event, 
And  like  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  estate, 
We  left  the  country,  travel  I'd  to  the  north, 
Bought  flocks  and  herds,  and  gradually  brought  forth 
Our  secret  wealth.     But  God's  all  seeing  eye 
Beheld  our  avarice,  and  smote  us  sore. 
For  one  by  one  all  our  own  children  died, 
And  he,  the  stranger,  sole  remain'd  the  heir 
Of  what  indeed  was  his.     Fain  then  would  I, 
Who  with  a  father's  fondness  lov'd  the  boy, 
Have  trusted  him,  now  in  the.  dawn  of  youth, 
With  his  own  secret,  but  my  anxious  wile, 
Foreboding  evil,  never  would  consent. 
Meanwhile  the  stripling  grew  in  years  and  beauty; 
And,  as  we  oft  ohserv'd,  he  bore  himself 
Not  as  the  offspring  of  our  cottage  blood  ; 
For  nature  will  break  out  :  mi!d  with  the  mild, 
But  with  the  froward  he  was  fierce^as  fire, 
And  night  a;id  day  he  ralu'd  of  war  and  arms. 
I  set  myself  against  his  warlike  bent ; 
But  all  in  vain;  for  when  a  desperate  band 
Ot  robbers  from  the  savage  mountain;  came 

Lady  K.  Eternal  Providence  !  What  is  thy  name? 

Pris.  My  name  is  Norvalj  ai.d  my  name  he  hears. 

Lady  R.  'Tis  he  !   'tis  he  himself!   It  is  my  son  ! 
Oh,  sovereign  mercy!  'Twas  my  child  I  saw! 
No  wonder,  Anna,  that  my  bosom  bura'u.         [heart 
Anna.  Just  are  your  transports  :  "ne'er  was  woman's 
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Sf  Prov  d  with    such   fierce  extremes.      High  fated 

dame  1" 

But  yet  remember  that  you  are  beheld 
By  servile  eyes ;  your  gestures  may  be  seen 
I  m  passion 'd,  strange;  perhaps  your  words  o'erheard. 

Lady  R.  Well  dost  thou  counsel,  Anna  :  Heav'n 

bestow 
On  me  that  wisdom  which  my  state  requires. 

"  Anna.  The  moments  of  deliberation  pass, 
•'  And  soon  you  must  resolve.    This  useful  man 
"  Must  be  dismissal  in  safety,  ere  my  lord 
"  Shall  with  his  brave  deliverer  return." 

Prix.  If  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  fear, 
Have  of  your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judg'd, 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  my  ancient  master; 
The  child  I  rescu'd  from  the  flood  is  thine. 

Lady  R.  With  thee  dissimulation  now  were  vain, 
I'am  indeed  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm; 
The  child  thou  rescu'dst  from  the  flood  is  mine. 

Pris.  Blest  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor  man, 
My  poverty  has  sav'd  my  master's  house! 

Lady  R.  Thy  words  surprize  me:  sure  thou  dost 

not  feign ! 

The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye  ;  such  love  from  thee 
Sir  Malcolm's  house  deserve  not  ;  if  aright 
Thou  told'st  the  story  of  thy  own  distress. 

Pris.  Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the  flower; 
The  fastest  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master. 
But  ah!  he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  son, 
Your  own  brave  brother,  fell,  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  desperate  and  recP.less  of  the  world  ; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
By  them  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame; 
May  Heav'n  so  judge  me  as  I  judge  my  master  ! 
And  God  so  love  me  as  I  love  his  race  ! 

Lady  R.  His  race  shall  yet  reward  thee.  On  thy 
Depends  the  fate  of  thy  lov  'd  master's  house.  [faitn 
Rememb'rest  thou  a  little  lonely  hut, 
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That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  cliffs  of  Carrou  ? 

Pris.  I  rememher  the  cottage  of  the  cliffs. 
'Lady  R.  Tis  that  I  mean  : 
There  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  age, 
"Who  in  my  father's  service  spent  his  youth : 
Tell  him  1  sent  thee,  and  with. him  remain, 
'Till  1  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare, 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  has  told.     No  more  but  this,  and  thou 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days  ; 
Thy  son  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  still, 
And  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  sav'd 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  Sir  Malcolm's  heir. 
Remember  well  my  words ;  if  thou  shold'st  meet 
Him  whom  thou  call'st  thy  son,  still  call  him  so; 
And  mention  nothing  of  his  nobler  father. 

Pris.  Fear  not  that  I  shall  mar  so  fair  an  harvest, 
Bv  putting  in  my  sickle  ere  'tis  ripe. 
Why  did  I  leave  my  home  and  ancient  dame  ? 
To  nnd  the  youth,  to  tell  him  all  I  knew, 
And  make  him  wear  these  jewels  in  his  arms,  „ 
Which  might,  I  thought,  be  challeng'd,  and  so  bring 
To  light  the  secret  of  his  noble  birth. 

\Ladu  Randolph  goes  towards  the  Servants*. 

Lady  n.  This  man  is  not  the  assassin  you    sus 
pected,  [him. 
Though  chance  combin'd  some   likelihoods  against 
He  is  the  faithful  bearer  of  the  jewels 
To  their  right  owner,  whom  in  haste  he  seeks. 
'Tis  meet  that  you  should  put  him  on  his  way, 
Since  your  mistaken  zeal  has  dragged  him  hitter. 

[Exeunt  Stranger  and  Servants. 
My  faithful  Anna !  dost  thou  share  my  joy  ? 
I  know  thou  dost.     Unparallel'd  event ! 
Reaching  from  Heaven  to  earth,  Jehovah's  arm 
Snatch'd  from  the  waves,  and  brings  to  me  my  son  ! 
Judge  of  the  widow,  and  the  orphan's  lather, 
Accept  a  widow's  and  a  mother's  thanks 
For  such  a  gift !    W:hat  does  my  Anna  think 
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Of  the  young  eaglet  in  a  valiant  nest?  _ 
How  soon  he  gaz'd  on  bright  and  burning  arms, 
Spurn'd  the  low  dunghill  where  his  fate  had  thrown 
And  tower'd  up  to  the  region  of  his  sire!  |him, 

Anna.  How  fondly  did  your  eyes  devour  the  boyl 
Mysterious  nature,  with  the  unseen  cord 
Of  pow'rful  instinct,  drew  you  10  your  own — 

Lady  R.  The  ready  story  of  his  birth  believ'd 
Supprest  my  fancy  quite  ;  nor  did  he  owe 
To  any  likeness  my  so  sudden  favour  : 
But  now  1  long  to  see  his  face  again, 
Examine  every  feature,  and  find  out 
The  lineaments  of  Douglas  or  my  own. 
But  most  of  alM  longto.let  him  know 
Who  his  poor  parents  are,  to  clasp  his  neck, 
And  tell  him  all  the  story  of  his  father. 

Anna.  With  wary  caution  yon  must  bear  yourself 
In  public,  lest  your  tenderness  break  forth, 
And  in  observers  stir  conjectures  strange. 
"  For,  if  a  cherub  in  the  :>h.ape  of  woman 
"  Should  ualk  this  world,  \ct  defamation  would, 
"  Like  a  vile  cur,  bark  at  the  angel's  train." 
To-day  thebaron  started  at  your  tears. 

LadyR.  He  did  so,  Anna!  well  thy  mistress  know* 
If  the  least  circumstance,  'mote  of  offence, 
Should  touch  ihe  baron's  eye,  his  sight  would  be 
With  jealousy  disorder'd.     But  the  more 
It  does  behove  me  instant  to  declare 
The  birth  of  Douglas,  ond  assert  his  rights. 
This  night  1  purpose  with  my  son  to  meet, 
Reveal  the  secret,  and  consult  with  him:    ' 
For  wise  lie  is,   or  my  fond  judgment  errs. 
As  he  does  now,  so  took'd  hi:;  noble  father, 
Array 'd  in  Nature's  ease:  his  mien,  his  speech, 
Were  sweetly  simple,  and  full  oft  deceiv'd 
Those  trivial  mortals  who  seem  always  wise. 
But,  when  the  matter  match'd  his  mighty  mind, 
Uprose  the  hero ;  on  bis  piercing  eye 
Sat  observation  ;  on  each  glance  of'thought 
Decision  follow'd,  as  the  thunderbolt 
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Pursues  the  flash. 

Anna.  That  demon  haunts  you  still: 
Behold  Glenalvon. 

.Lady  R.  Now  1  shun  him  not. 
This  day  ]  brav'd  him  in  behalf  of  Norval: 
Perhaps  too  far :  at  least  my  nicer  fears 
For  Douglas  thus  interpret. 

Enter  GLENALVON. 
Glen.  Noble  dame  ! 

The  hovering  Dane  at  last  his  men  hath  landed  : 
No  band  of  pirates  ;  but  a  mighty  host, 
That  come  to  settle  where  their  valour  conquers; 
To  win  a  country,   or  to  lose  themselves. 

Lady  R.  But   whence    comes   this    intelligence, 

Glenalvon? 

Glen.   A  nimble  courier  sent  from  yonder  camp, 
To  hasten  up  the  chieftains  of  the  north, 
Inform'd  me  as  he  pass'd,  that  the  fierce  Dane 
Had  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lothian  landed, 
"  Near  to  that  place  where  the  pea  rock  immense, 
"  Amazing  bass,  look  o'er  a  fertile  land.  [join 

"  Lathf  R.  Then  must  this  western  army  march  to 
'"  The  warlike  troops  that  guard  Edena's  tow'rs. 
"   Glen.  Beyond  all  question.     If  impairing  timr 
Has  not  eii'ac'd  the  image  of  a  place, 
Once  perfect  in  my  breast,  there  is  a  wild 
Which  lies  to  westward  of  that  mighty  rock, 
And  seems  bv  nature  formed  for  the  camp 
Of  water-wafted  armies,  whose  chief  strength 
Lies  in  firm  foot  unflank'd  with  warlike  horse: 
If  martial  skill  directs  the  Danish  lords, 
There  inaccessible  their  army  lies 
To  our  swift-scow'ring  horse,  the  bloody  field 
Must  man  to  man,  and  foot  to  foot  beibu«;bf" 
Lady  R.  How  many  mothers  shall  bewail   their 

sons  ! 

How  many  widows  weep  their  husbands  slain  ! 
Ye  dames  of  Denmark,  ev'n  for  you  I  feel, 
Who  sadly  sitting  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Long  look  for  lords  that  never  shall  return. 
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Glen.  Oft  has  th'  unconquer'd  Caledonian  sword 
Widow'd  the  north.     The  children  of  the  slain 
Come,  as  I  hope,  to  meet  their  father's  fate. 
The  monster  xvar,  with  her  infernal  brood, 
Loud  yelling  fury  and  life-ending  pain, 
Are  objects  suited  to  Glenalvon's  soul. 
Scorn  is  more  grievous  than  the  pains  of  death ; 
Reproach  more  piercing  than  the  pointed  sword. 

Lady  R.  I  scorn  thee  not  but  when  I  ought   to 

scorn ; 

Nor  e'er  reproach,  but  when  insulted  virtue 
Against  audacious  vice  exerts  herself. 
I  own  thy  worth,  Glenalvon ;  none  more  apt 
Than  I  to  praise  thine  eminence  in  arms, 
And  be  the  echo  of  thy  martial  fame. 
No  longer  vainly  feed  a  guilty  passion : 
Go  and  pursue  a  lawful  mistress,  Glory. 
Upon  the  Danish  crests  redeem  thy  fault, 
And  let  thv  valour  be  the  shield  of  Randolph. 

Glen.  One  instant  stay,  and  hear  an  alter'd  man. 
When  beauty  pleads  for  Virtue,  vice  abash'd 
Flies  its  own  colours,  and  goes  o'er  to  virtue. 
I  am  your  convert;  time  will  shew  how  truly : 
Yet  one  immediate  proof  I  mean  to  give. 
That  youth  for  whom  your  ardent  zeal  to-day, 
Somewhat  too  haughtily  defied  your  slave, 
Amidst  the  shock  of  armies  I'll  defend, 
And  turn  death  from  him,  with  a  guardian  arm. 
"  Sedate  by  use,  my  bosom  maddens  not 
"  At  the  tumultuous  uproar  of  the  field." 

LadyR.  Act  thus,  Glenalvon,  and  I  am  thy  friend. 
But  that's  thy  least  reward.    Believe  me,  sir, ' 
The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise  ; 
And  he  who  loves  not  others  lives  unblest. 

[Exit  Lady  Randolph. 

Glen.  [solus.~\  Amen !  and  virtue  is  its  own  reward  1 
1  think  that  I  have  hit  the  very  tone 
In  which  she  loves  to  speak.    "Honey'd  assent, 
How  pleasant  art  thou  to  the  taste  of  man. 
And  women  aUo>    flattery  direct 
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Rarely  disgusts.     They  little  know  mankind 

Who  doubt  its  operation  :  'tis  ray  key, 

And  opes  the  wicket  of  the  human  heart. 

How  far  1  have  succeeded  now,  I  know  not. 

Yet  I  incline  to  think  her  stormy  virtue 

Is  lull'd  awhile  ;  'tis  her  alone  1  fear ; 

Whilst  she  and  Randolph  live,  and  live  in  faith 

And  amity,  uncertain  is  my  tenure. 

"  Fate  o'er  my  head  suspends  disgrace  and  death, 

"  By  that  weak  air;  a  peevish  female's  will. 

"  I  am  not  idle;  but  the  ebbs  and  flows 

"  Of  fortune's  tide  cannot  be  calculated." 

That  slave  of  Norval's  I  have  found  most  apt: 

I  shew'd  him  gold,  and  he  has  pawn'd  his  soul 

To  say  and  swear  whatever  I  suggest. 

Norval,  I'm  told,  has  that  alluring  look 

'Twixt  man  and  woman,  which  1  have  observ'd 

To  charm  the  nicer  and  fantastic  dames 

Who  are,  like  Lady  Randolph,  full  of  virtue. 

In  raising  Randolph's  jealousy  1  may 

But  point  him  to  the  truth.   "He  seldom  errs. 

Who  thinks  the  vtorst  he  can  of  womankind. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

flourish    of  Trumpets.       Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH 

attended. 
Lord  Randolph.  SUMMON  an  hundred  horse  by 

break  of  day, 
To  wait  our  pleasure'at  the  castle  gate. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Ladij  H.  Alas,  my  lord !  I've  heard  unwelcome 
The  Danes  are  landed.  [news : 

LordR.  Ay,  no  inroad  this 
Of  the  Northumbrian  bent  to  take  a  spoil ; 
No  sportive  war,  no  tournament  essay, 
Of  some  young  knight  resolv'd  to  break  a  spear, 
And  staiu  with  hostile  blood  his  maiden  arms, 

D 
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The  Danes  are  landed  ;  we  must  beat  them  back, 
Or  live  the  slaves  of  Denmark. 
.Lady  R.  Dreadful  times! 

Lord  R.  The  'fenceless  villages  are  all  forsaken  j 
The  trembling  mothers   and  their  children  lodg'd 
In  wall-girt  towers  and  castles;    whilst  the  men 
Retire  indignant.     Yet  like  broken  waves, 
They  but  retire  more  awful  to  return. 

Lady  R.  Immense,  as  fame  reports,  the  Danish 

host! 

LordR.  Were  it  as  numerous  as  loud  fame  reports, 
An  army  knit  like  ours  would  pierce  it  through  : 
Brothers,  that  shrink  not  from  each  other's  side, 
And  fond  companions,  fill  our  warlike  files: 
For  his  dear  offspring,  and  the  wife  he  loves, 
The  husband,  and  the  fearless  father  arm. 
In  vulgar  breasts  heroic  ardour  burns, 
And  the  poorpeasant  mates  his  daring  lord. 

Lady  R.  Men's  minds  are   temper'd,  like  their 

swords,  for  war; 

"  Lovers  of  danger,  on  destruction's  brink 
"  They  joy  to  rear  erect  their  daring  forms. 
"  Hence,  early  graves;  hence,  the  lone  widow's  life  j 
"   And  the  sad  mother's  grief-embitter'd  age." 
Where  is  our  gallant  guest; 

Lord  R.  Down  in  the  vale 
1  left  him,  managing  a  fiery  steed, 
Whose  stubbornness  had  foil'd  the  strength  and  skill 
Of  every  rider.     But  behold  he  comes, 
In  earnest  conversation  with  Glenalvon. 

Enter  NORVAL  and  GLENALVON. 
Glenalvon  !  with  the  lark  arise;  go  forth, 
And  lead  my  troops  that  lie  in  yonder  vale : 
Private  I  travel  to  the  royal  camp: 
Norval,  thou  goest  with  me.     But  say,  young  man, 
Where  didst  thou  learn  so  to  discourse  of  war, 
And  in  such  terms,  as  I  o'erheard  to-day  ? 
War  is  no  village  science,  nor  its  phrase 
A  language  taught  amongst  the  shepherd  swains. 
Nor.  Small  is  the  skill  my  lord  delights  to  praise 
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In  him  he  favours.     Hear  from  whence  it  Carrie. 

Beneath  a  mountain's  brow  the  most  remote 

And  inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod, 

In/a  deep  cave,  dug  by  no  mortal  hand 

A  hermit  liv'd,  a  melancholy  man, 

Who  was  the  wonder  of  our  wand'ring  swains. 

Austere  and  lonely,  cruel  to  himself, 

Did  they  leport  him;  the  cold  earth  his  bed, 

Water  his  drink,  his  food  the  shepherds' alms. 

I  went  to  see  him,  and  my  heart  was  touch'd 

With  rev'rence  and  with  pity.     Mild  he  spake, 

And  entering  on  discourse,  such  stories  told 

As  made  me  oft  revisit  his  sad  cell. 

For  he  had  been  a  soidier  in  his  youth; 

And  fought  in  famous  battles,  when  the  peers 

Of  Europe,  by  the  bold  Godfredo  led, 

Against  th'  usurping  infidel  display'd 

The  blessed  cross,  and  won  the  Holy  Land. 

Pleas'd  with  my  ad  miration,  and  the  fire 

His  speech  struck  from  me,  the  old  man  would  shake 

His  years  away,  and  act  his  young  encoanters : 

Then,  having  shcw'd  his  wounds,  he'd  sit  himdown* 

And  all  the  live-long  day  discourse  of  war. 

To  help  my  fancy,  m  the  smooth  green  turf 

He  cut  the  figures  of  the  marshall'd  hosts ; 

Describ'd  the  motions,  and  explain'd  the  use 

Of  the  deep  column,  and  the  lengihr n'd  line, 

The  square,  the  crescent,  and  the  phalanx  firm.' 

For  al!  that  Saracen  or  Christian  ever  knew 

Of  war's  vast  art,  was  to  this  hermit  known. 

Lord  R.  Why  did  this  soldier  in  a  desert  hide 
Those  Qualities,  that  should  havegrac'd  a  camp? 

Nor.  That  too  at  last  I  learn'd.     Unhappy  man  ! 
Returning  homewards  by  Messina's  p';rt, 
Loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  bravely  won, 
A  rude  and  boist'rous  captain  of  the  sea 
Fasten'd  a  quarrel  on  him.     Fierce  they  fought; 
The  strnnger  fell,  and  with  his  dying  breath 
Declar'd  his  r.ame  and  lineage.     Mighty  pow'r! 
The  soldier  cried,  my  brother!    Oh  iny  brother! 
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LadyR.  His  brother ! 

'Nor.  Yes;  of  the  same  parents  bom  ; 
His  only  brother.     They  exchang'd  forgiveness : 
And  happy  in  my  mind  was  he  that  died; 
For  many  deaths  has  the  survivor  sufler'd. 
In  the  wild  desert  on  a  rock  he  sits, 
Or  on  some  nameless  stream's  untrodden  banks, 
Arid  ruminates  all  day  his  dreadful  fate. 
At  times,  alasl  not  in  his  perfect  mind, 
Holds  dialogues  with  his  lov'd  brother's  ghost; 
And  oft  each  night  forsakes  his  sullen  couch, 
To  make  sad  orisons  for  him  he  slew. 

Lady  R.  To  what  mysterious  woes  are  mortals  born ! 
In  this  dire  tragedy  were  there  no  more 
Unhappy  persons?     Did  the  parents  live? 

Nor.  No:  they  were  dead  ;  kind  Heaven  had  clos'd 

their  eyes, 
Before  their  son  had  shed  his  brother's  blood. 

LordR.  Hard  is  his  fate;  for  he  was  not  to  blame! 
There  is  a  destiny  in  this  strange  world, 
Which  oft  decrees  an  undeserved  doom. 

Let  schoolmen  tell  us  why From  whence  these 

sounds  ?  "  [Trumpets  at  a  distance. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Offi.  My  lord,  the  trumpets  of  the  troops  of  Lorn  : 
The  valiant  leader  hails  the  noble  Randolph,      [lead? 

LordR.  Mine  ancient  guest !  Does  he  the  warriors 
Has  Denmark  rous'd  the  brave  old  knight  to  arras? 

Offi.  No;  worn  with  warfare,  heresigns  the  sword. 
His  eldest  hope,  the  valiant  John  of  Lorn, 
Now  leads  his  kindred  bands. 

LordR.  Glenalvon,  go. 
With  hospitality's  most  strong  request 
Entreat  the  chieY.  f  Exit  GlenaU  on. 

Offi.  My  lord,  requests  are  vain. 
He  urges  on,  impatient  of  delay, 
Stung  with  the  tidings  of  the  foe's  approach. 

Lord  R.  May  victory  sit  on  the  warrior's  plume! 
Bravest  of  men!  his  flocks  and  herds  are  safe; 
Remote  from  war's  alarms  his  pastures  lie, 
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Bv  mountains  inaccessible  secur'd  : 
Yet  foremost  he  into  the  plain  descends, 
Eager  to  bleed  in  battles  not  his  own. 
Such  were  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  world  j 
Contemners  they  of  indolence  and  gain  ; 
But  still  for  love  of  glory  and  of  arms, 
Prone  to  encounter  peril,  and  to  lift, 
Against  each  strong  antagonist,  the  spear. 
I'll  go  and  press  the  hero  to  my  breast. 

[Exit  with  the  Officer. 

Lady  It .  The  soldier's  loftiness,  the  pride  and  pomp 
Investing  awful  war,  Norval,  I  see, 
Transport  thy  youthful  mind. 

Nor.  Ah!  should  they  not? 
Bless'd  be  the  hour  I  left'my  father's  house! 
I  might  have  been  a  shepherd  all  my  days, 
And  stole  obscurely  to  a  peasant's  grave. 
Now,  if  I  live,  with  mighty  chiefs  I  stand; 
And  if  I  fall,  with  noble  dust  I  lie. 

Lady  R.  There  is  a  generous  spirit  in  thy  breatt, 
That  could  have  well  sustain'd  a  prouder  fortune. 
This  way  with  me ;  under  yon  spreading  beech, 
Unseen,  unheard,  by  human  eye  or  ear, 
1  will  amaze  thee  with  a  wond'rous  tale. 

Nor.  Let  there  be  danger,  lady,  with  the  secret, 
That  I  may  hug  it  to  my  grateful  heart, 
And  prove  my  faith.     Command  my  sword,  my  life: 
These  are  the  sole  possessions  of  poor  Norval. 

Lady  R.  Know'st  thou  these  gems? 

Nor.  Durst  I  believe  mine  eyes, 
I'd  say  I  knew  them,  and  they  were  my  father's. 

Lady  R.  Thy    father's,  say'st    thou?     Ah,  they 
were  thy  father's ! 

Nor.  I  saw  them  once,  and  curiously  enquir'd 
Of  both  my  parents,  whence  such  splendor  came? 
But  I  was  check'd  and  more  could  never  learn. 

Lady  R.  Then  learn  of  me,  thou  art  not  Normal's 

Nor.  Not  Norval's  son  !  [soft 

Lady  R.  Nor  of  a  shepherd  sprung. 

Nor.  Lady,  who  am  1  then? 
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Lady  R.  Noble  thou  artj 
For  noble  was  thy  sire. 

Nor.  I  will  believe 

Oh,  tell  me  farther!    Say  who  was  my  father? 

Lady  R.  Douglas! 

Nor.  Lord  Dguglas,  whom  to-day  I  saw? 

Lady  R.  His  younger  brother. 

Nor.  And  in  yonder  camp? 

Lady  R.  Alas! 

Nor.  You  make  me  tremble — Sighs  and  tears! 
Lives  my  brave  father? 

Lady  R.  Ah !  too  brave,  indeed ! 
He  fell  in  battle  ere  thyself  was  born. 

Nor.  Ah  me,  unhappy!     Ere  I  saw  the  light! 
But  does  my  mother  live?     1  may  conclude, 
From  my  own  fate,  her  portion  has  been  sorrow. 

Lady  R.  She  lives ;  but  wastes  her  life  in  constant 

woe, 
Weeping  her  husband  slain,  her  infant  lost. 

Nor.  You  that  areskill'd  so  well  in  the  sad  story 
Of  my  unhappy  parents,  and  with  tears 
Bewail  their  destiny,  now  have  compassion 
Upon  the  offspring'of  the  friends  you  lov'd. 
Oh,  tell  me  who  and  where  my  mother  is! 
Oppress'd  by  abase  world,  perhaps  she  bends 
Beneath  the"  weight  of  other  ills  than  grief; 
And  desolate  implores  of  Heaven  the  aid 
Her  son  should  give.     It  is,  it  must  be  so— 
Your  countenance  confesses  that  she's  wretched. 
Oh,  tell  me  her  condition  !  Can  the  sword— 
Who  shall  resist  me  in  a  parent's  cause? 

Lady  R.  Thy  virtues  end  her  woes — My  son  !  my 

son  ! 
1  am  thy  mother  and  the  wife  of  Douglas ! 

[Falls  upon  his  neck. 

Nor.  Oh  heaven  and  earth  !    how  wond'rous   is 

my  fate! 
Art  thou  my  mother?  Ever  let  me  kneel ! 

Lady  R.  Image  of  Douglas  !  fruit  of  fatal  love  ! 
All  that  1  owe  thy  sire,  I  pay  to  thee. 
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Nor.  Respect  and  admiration  still  possess  me, 
Checking  the  love  and  fondness  of  a  son  : 
Yet  I  was  filial  to  my  humble  parents. 
Bjflt  did  my  sire  surpass  the  rest  of  men, 
As  thou  excellesi  all  of  womankind  ? 

Lady  R.  Arise,  my  son.     In  me  thou  dost  behold 
The  poor  remains  of  beauty  once  admir'd. 
The  autumn  of  my  days  is  come  already: 
For  sorrow  made  my  summer  haste  away, 
Yet  in  my  prime  I  equall'd  not  thy  father : 
His  eyes  were  like  the  eagle's,  yet  sometimes 
Liker  the  dove's ;  and,  as  he  pleas'd,  he  won 
All  hearts  with  softness,  or  with  spirit  aw'd. 

Nor.  Hovr  did  he  fall  !    Sure  'twas  a  bloody  field 
"When  Doualas  died.     Oh,  I  have  much  to  ask  ! 

Lady  Jtt.  Hereafter  thou  shall  hear  the  lengthened 

tale 

Of  all  thy  father's  and  thy  mother's  woes. 
At  present  this — Thou  art  the  rightful  heir 
Of  yonder  caslle,  and  the  wide  domains 
Which  now  Lord  Randolph,  as  my  husband,  holds. 
But  thou  shall  not  be  wrong'd  ;  I  have  the  power 
To  right  thee  still.     Before  the  king  I'll  kneel, 
And  call  Lord  Douglas  to  protect  his  blood. 

Nor.  The  blood  of  Douglas  will  protect  itself. 

Lady  K.  But  we   shall  need  both   friends  and 

for  our,  boy, 

To  wrest  thy  lands  and  lordship  from  the  gripe 
Of  Randolph  and  his  kinsman.     Yet  I  think 
My  tale  will  move  each  gentle  heart  to  pity, 
My  hie  incline  the  virtuous  to  believe. 

Nor.  To  be  the  son  of  Douglas  is  to  me 
Inheritance  enough.     Declare  my  birth, 
And  in  the  field  I'll  seek  for  fame  and  fortune. 

Lady  K.  Thou  dost  not  know  what  perils  and  in 
justice 

Await  the  poor  man's  valour.     Oh,  my  son! 
The  noblest  blood  of  all  the  land's  abash'd, 
Having  no  lacquey  but  pale  poverty. 
Too  long  hast  thou  been  thus  attended,  Douglas, 
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Too  long  hast  thou  been  deem'd  a  peasant's  child. 
The  wanton  heir  of  some  inglorious  chief 
Perhaps  has  scorn'd  thee  in  the  youthful  sports, 
Whilst  thy  indignant  spirit  swell'd  in  vain. 
Such  cpntumely  thou  no  more  shall  bear: 
But  how  I  purpose  to  redress  thy  wrongs 
Must  be  hereafter  told.     Prudence  directs 
That  we  should  part  before  yon  chiefs  return. 
Retire,  and  from  thy  rustic  follower's  hand, 
Receive  a  billet,  which  thy  mother's  care 
.Anxious  to  see  thee,  dictated  before 
This  casual  opportunity  arose 
Of  private  conference.     Its  purport  mark  j 
For  as  1  there  appoint,  we  meet  again. 
Leave  me,  my  son ;  and  frame  thy  manners  still 
ToNorval's,  not  to  noble  Douglas'  stale.' 

Nor.  I  will  remember.     Where  is  Norval  now  ? 
That  good  old  man. 

Lady  R.  At  hand  conceal'd  he  lies, 
An  useful  witness.     But  beware,  my  son, 
Of  von  Glenalvon  ;  in  his  guilty  breast 
Resides  a  villain's  shrewdness,  ever  prone 
To  false  conjecture.     He  hath  griev'd  my  heart. 

Nor.  Has  he,  indeed  ?  Then  let  yon  false  Glenalvon 
Beware  of  me.          r  [Exit. 

Lady  R.  There  burst  the  smother'd  flame, 
Oh,  thou  all-righteous  and  eternal  King  I 
Who  Father  of  the  fatherless  art  call'd, 
Protect  my  son !  Thy  inspiration,  Lord! 
Hath  filj'u  his  bosom  with  that  sacred  fire, 
Which  in  the  breasts  of  his  forefathers  burn'd ! 
Set  him  on  high,  like  them,  that  he  may  shine 
The  star  and  glory  of  his  native  land  ; 
Then  let  the  minister  of  death  descend, 
And  bear  my  willing  spirit  to  its  place. 
Yonder  they  come.     How  do  bad  women  find 
Unchanging  aspects  to  conceal  their  guilt, 
When  I,  by  reason  and  by  justice  urg'd, 
Full  hardly  can  dissemble  with  these  meo 
In  nature's  pious  cause  ? 
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Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH  and  GLENALVON. 

Lord  R.  Yon  gallant  chief, 
Ofarmsenamour'd,  all  repose  disclaims. 
fLndy  R.  Be  not,  my  lord,  by  his  exam  pie  sway'd. 
Arrange  the  business  of  to-morrow  now, 
And  when  you  enter,  speak  of  war  no  more.   \_Exit. 

Lord  R.  'Tis  so,  by  Heav'n  !  her  mien,  her  voice, 

her  eye, 
And  her  impatience  to  begone,  confirm  it. 

Glen.  He  parted  from  her  now.  Behind  the  mount, 
Amongst  the  trees,  I  saw  him  glide  along. 

Lord  R.  For  sad  sequester'd  virtue  she's  renown'd. 

Glen.  Most  true,  my  lord. 

LordR.  Yet  this  distinguish 'd  dame 
Invites  a  youth,  th'  acquaintance  of  a  day, 
Alone  to  meet  her  at  the  midnight  hour. 
This  assignation  [Shews  a  letter.']  the  assassin  freed, 
Her  manifest  affection  for  the  youth, 
Might  breed  suspicion  in  a  husband's  brain, 
Whose  gentle  consort  all  for  love  had  wedded  : 
Much  more  in  mine.     Matilda  never  lov'd  me. 
Let  no  man,  after  me,  a  woman  wed 
Whose  heart  he  knows  he  has  not ;  though  she  brings 
A  mine  of  gold,  a  kingdpm  for  her  dowry. 
For  let  her  seem,  like  the  night's  shadowy  queen, 
Cold  and  contemplative — he  cannot  trust  her  : 
She  may,  she  will,  bring  shame  and  sorrow  on  him, 
The  worst  of  sorrows  arid  the  worst  of  shames  ! 

Glen.  Yield  not,  my  lord,  to  such  afflicting  thoughts; 
Bullet  the  spirit  of  an  husband  sleep, 
Till  your  own  senses  make  a  sure  conclusion. 
This  billet  must  to  blooming  Norval  go  : 
At  the  next  turn  awaits  my  trusty  spy: 
I'll  give  it  him  refitted  for  nis  master. 
In  the  close  thicket  take  your  secret  stard  ; 
The  moon  shines  bright,  and  your  own  eyes  may  judge 
Of  their  behaviour. 

LordR.  Thou  dost  counsel  well. 

Glen.  Permit  me  now  to  make  one  slight  essay. 
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Of  all  the  trophies  which  vain  mortals  boast, 
By  wit,  by  valour,  or  by  wisdom  won, 
The  first  and  fairest  in  a  young  man's  eye, 
Is  woman's  captive  heart.     Successful  love 
With  glorious  fumes  intoxicates  the  mind, 
And  the  proud  conqueror  in  triumph  moves, 
Air- born,  exalted  above  vulgar  men. 

Lord  R.  And  what  avails  this  maxim? 

Glen.  Much,  my  lord. 
Withdraw  a  little!   I'll  accost  young  Norval, 
And  with  ironical  derisive  counsel 
Explore  his  spirit.     If  he  is  no  more 
Than  humble  Norval  by  thy  favour  rais'd, 
Brav  as  he  is,  he'll  shrink  astonish'd  from  me: 
But  if  he  be  the  favourite  of  the  fair, 
JLov'd  by  the  first  of  Caledonia's  dames, 
He'll  turn  upon  me,  as  the  lion  turns 
Upon  the  hunter's  spear. 

Lord  R.  'Tis  shrewdly  thought. 

Glen.  When  we  grow  loud,  draw  near.     But  let 

my  lord 

H is  rising  w'rath  restrain.  [Exit  Randolph. 

'Tis  strange,  by  Heav'n! 
That  she  should  run  full  tilt  her  fond  career 
To  one  so  little  known.     She  too  that  seem'd 
Pure  as  the  winter  stream,  when  ice  -uibo^s'd 
Whitens  its  course.     Even  I  did  think  her  chaste, 
Whose  charity  exceeds  not.     Precious  sex! 
Whose  deeds  lascivious  pass  Glenalvon  s  thoughts? 

Enter  NORVAL. 

His  port  I  love ;  he's  in  a  prooer  mood 
To  chide  the  thunder,  if  at  him  it  roar'd.         [Aiide. 
Has  Norval  seen  the  troops? 

Aror.  The  setting  sun 

With  yellow  radiance  lightenM  all  the  vale; 
And  as  the  warriors  mov'tl,  each  ;K/I  shM  lic':n, 
Corslet,  or  spear,  glanc'cl  back  "iis  ^'Ued  UM.MS. 
The  hill  they  chmb'd,   and  halting  at  the  top, 
Of  more  than  mortal  size,  tow'ring  they  seem'd 
An  host  angelic,  clad  in  burning  arms. 
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Glen.  Thou  talkestwell;  no  leader  of  our  host 
In  sounds  more  lofty  speaks  of  glorious  war. 

/Nor.  If  I  shall  e'er  acquire  a  leader's  name, 
My  speech  will  be  less  ardent.     Novelty 
Now  prompts  my  tongue,  and  youthful  admiration 
Vents  itself  freely ;  since  no  part  is  mine 
Of  praise  pertaining  to  the  great  in  arms. 

Glen.   You  wrong  yourself,  brave  sir ;  your  martial 

deeds 
Have  rank'd  you  with  the  great.     But   mark  me, 

Norval; 

Lord  Randolph's  favour  now  exalts  your  youth 
Above  his  veterans  of  famous  service. 
JLet  me,  who  know  these  soldiers,  counsel  you. 
Give  them  all  honour;  seem  not  to  command  ; 
Else  they  will  scarcely  brook  your  late  sprung  power, 
Which  nor  alliance  props,  nor  birth  adorns. 

Nor.  Sir,  1  have  been  accustom'd  all  my  days 
To  hear  and  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth  : 
And  tho'  J  have  been  told  that  there  are  men 
Who  borrow  friendship's  tongue  to  speak  their  scorn. 
Yet  in  such  language  I  am  little  skill'd. 
Therefore  I  thank  Glenalvon  for  his  counsel, 
Although  it  sounded  harshly.     Why  remind 
Me  of  my  birth  obscure  ?    Why  slur  m\\po\ver 
With  such  contemptuous  terms? 

Glen.  I  did  not  mean 
To  gall  your  pride,  which  now  I  see  is  great. 

Aor.  My  pride ! 

Glen.  Suppress  it,  as  you  wish  to  prosper. 
Your  pride's  excessive.     Yet,  for  Randolph's  sake, 
I  will  not  leave  you  to  its  rash  direction. 
If  thus  you  swell,  and  frown  at  high-born  men, 
Will  high-born  men  endure  a  shepherd's  scorn  ? 

Nor.  A  shepherd's  scorn  ! 

Glen.  Yes;  if  you  presume 
To  bend  on  soldiers  these  disdainful  eyes 
What  will  become  of  you? 

A7or.  If  this  \vere  told? [Asidt. 

Hast  thou  no  fears  for  thy  presumptuous  self? 
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Glen.  Ha!  dost  thou  threaten  me? 
Nor.  Didst  thou  not  hear? 
Glen.  Unwillingly  I  did ;  a  nobler  foe 
Had  not  been  question'd  thus.     But  such  as  thee — 

Nor.  Whom  dost  thou  think  me  ? 
,      Glen.  Norval. 

Nor.  So  I  am 

And  who  is  Norval  in  Glenalvon's  eyes? 

Glen.  A  peasant's  son,  a  wandering  beggar-boy  ; 
At  best  no  more,  even  it  he  speaks  the  truth. 

Nor.  False  as  thou  art,  dost  thou  suspect  my  truth  ? 
Glen.  Thy  truth  !  thou'rt  all  a  lie  :  and  false  as  hell 
Is  thevain-g'lorious  tale  thou  told'st  to  Randolph. 

Nor.  If  I  were  chain'd,  unarm 'd,  and  bed-rid  old, 
Perhaps  1  should  revile;  but  as  I  am, 
I  have  no  tongue  to  rail.     The  humble  Norral 
Is  of  a  race  who  strive  not  but  with  deeds. 
Did  I  not  fear  to  freeze  thy  shallow  valour, 
And  make  thee  sink  too  soon  beneath  my  sword, 
I'd  tell  thee — what  thou  art.     I  know  thee  well. 

Glen.  Dost  thou  not  know   Glenalvon,  born   to 
Ten  thousand  slaves  like  thee—  [command 

Nor.  Villain,  no  more  ! 
Draw  and  defend  thy  life.     I  did  design 
To  have  defy'd  thee  in  another  cause  : 
But  Heav'n  accelerates  its  vengeance  on  thee. 
Now  for  my  own  and  Lady  Randolph's  wrongs. 

Enter  Lord  "RANDOLPH. 

LordR.  Hold,  I  command  you  both.     The  man 
Makes  me  his  foe.  [that  stirs 

Nor.  Another  voice  than  thine 
That  threat  had  vainly  sounded,  noble  Randolph. 
Glen.  Hear  him,  my  lord;    he's  wond'rous  con 
descending  1 

Mark  the  humility  of  shepherd  Norval ! 
Nor.  Now  you  may  scoff  in  safety- 

[Sheathes  his  swordi 
LordR.  Speak  not  thus, 
Taunting  each  other ;  but  unfold  to  me 
The  cause  of  quarrel,  then  I  judge  betwixt  vou. 
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Nor.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  tho'  I  revere  you  much, 
My  cause  1  plead  not,  nor  demand  your  judgment. 
I  blush  to  speak!   I  will  not,  cannot  speak 
Th' opprobrious  words  that  1  from  him  have  borne* 
To  the  liege-lord  of  my  dear  native  land 
1  owe  a  subject's  homage:  but  ev'n  him 
And  his  high  arbitration  I'd  reject. 
Within  my  bosom  reigns  another  lord  ; 
Honour,  sole  judge,  and  umpire  ol  itself. 
If  my  free  speech  offend  you,  noble  Randolph, 
Revoke  your  favours,  and  let  Norval  go 
Hence  as  he  came,  alone,  but  not  dishonour'd. 

Lord  R.  Thus  far  I'll  mediate  with  impartial  voice : 
The  ancient  foe  of  Caledonia's  land 
Now  waves  his  banners  o'er  her  frighted  fields, 
Suspend  your  purpose  till  your  country's  arms 
Repel  the  bold  invader :  then  decide 
The  private  quarrel. 

Glen.   I  agree  to  this. 

Nor.  And  I. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  The  banquet  waits. 

Lord  R.  We  come.  [Exit  Servant. 

Glen.   Norval, 

Let  not  our  variance  mar  the  social  hour, 
Nor  wrong  the  hospitality  of  Randolph. 
Nor  frowning  anger,  nor  vet  wrinkled  hate, 
Shall  stain  my  countenance.    Smooth  ihou  thy  brow; 
Nor  let  our  strife  disturb  the  gentle  dame. 

Nor.  Think  not  so  lightly,  sir,  of  my  resentment. 
When  we  contend  again,  our  strife  is  morta'. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   V.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  DOUGLAS. 

Douglas.  THIS  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove ; 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 
How  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene  J 

£ 
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The  silver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  her  way 
Thro'  skies  where  I  could  count  each  little  star. 
The  fanning  west  wind  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves ! 
The  river,  rushing  o'er  it§  pebbled  bed. 
Imposes  silence  with  a  stilly  sound. 
In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour, 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  ought  believ'd, 
Descending  spirits  have  convers'd  with  man, 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown. 

Enter  Old  NORVAL. 

Old  Nor.  'Tis  he.      But  what  if  he  should  chide 

me  hence? 
His  just  reproach  I  fear. 

[Douglas  turns  aside,  and  sees  film. 
Forgive,  forgive, 

Canst  thou  forgive  the  man,  the  selfish  man, 
Who  bred  Sir  Malcolm's  heir,  a  shepherd's  son  ? 

Doug.  Kneel  not  to  me;  thou  art  my  father  still: 
Thy  wish'd-for  presence  now  completes  my  joy. 
Welcome  to  me;  my  fortunes  thou  shall  share 
And  everhouour'd  with  thy  Douglas  live. 

Old  Nor.  And  dost  thou  call  me  father?    Oh,  mjr 

son, 

I  think  that  I  could  die,  to  make  amends 
For  the  great  wrong  I  did  thee.     'Twas  my  crime 
Which  in  the  wilderness  so  long  conceal'd 
The  blossom  of  thy  youth. 

Doug.  Not  worse  the  fruit, 
That  in  the  wilderness  the  blossom  blovv'd. 
Amongst  the  shepherds,  in  the  humble  cot, 
1  learn'd  some  lessons,  which  I'll  not  forget, 
When  1  inherit  yonder  lofty  towers. 
1,  who  was  once  a  swain,  will  ever  prove 
The  poor  man's  friend ;  when  my  vassals  bow, 
Norval  shall  smooth  the  crested  pride  of  Douglas. 

^  Old  Nor.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  thine  exaltation! 
Yet  grievous  are  my  fears.     Oh,  leave  this  place, 
And  those  unfriendly  towers  ! 

Doug.  Why  should  I  leave  them  ? 
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Old  Nor.  Lord  Randolph  and  his  kinsman  seek  your 
Doug.  How  knovv'st  thou  that  ?  [life. 

Old  Nor.  I  will  inform  you  how: 
When  evening  came,  I  left  the  secret  place 
Appointed  for  me  by  your  mother's  care, 
And  fondly  trod  in  each  accustom'd  path 
That  to  the  castle  leads.     Whilst  thus  I  rang'd, 
I  was  alurrn'd  with  unexpected  sounds 
Of  earnest  voices.     On  the  persons  came. 
Unseen  1  lurk'd,  and  overheard  them  name 
Each  other  as  they  talk'd,  Lord  Randolph  this, 
And  that  Glenalvon.     Still  of  you  they  spoke, 
And  of  the  lady ;  threatening  was  their  speech, 
Tho'  but  imperfectly  my  ear  could  hear  it. 
'Twas  strange,  they  said,  a  wonderful  discovery : 
And  ever  and  anon  they  vow'd  revenge. 

Doug.  Revenge!  for  what? 

Old  Nor.  For  being  what  you  are, 
Sir  Malcolm's  heir;  how  else  have  you  offended  ? 
When  they  were  gone,  I  hied  me  to  my  cottage. 
And  there  sat  musing  how  I  best  might  find 
Means  to  inform  you  of  their  wicked  purpose, 
But  J  could  think  of  none.     At  last  perplex'd, 
I  issued  forth,  encompassing  the  tower 
With  many  a  wearied  step  and  wishful  look, 
Now  Providence  has  brought  you  to  my  sight, 
Let  not  your  too  courageous  spirit  scorn 
The  caution  which  I  give. 

Doug.  I  scorn  it  not. 

My  mother  warn'd  me  of  Glenalvon's  baseness, 
But  I  will  not  suspect  the  noble  Randolph. 
In  our  encounter  with  the  vile  assassins, 
I  mark'd  his  brave  demeanour  ;  him  I'll  trust, 

Old  Nor.  I  fear  you  will,  too  far. 

Doug.  Here  in  this  place 
I  wait  my  mother's  coming:  she  shall  knew 
What  them  hast  told  :  her  counsel  I  will  follow  ; 
And  cautious  ever  are  a  mother's  counsels. 
You  must  depart:  your  presence  may  prevent 
Our  interview. 
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Old  Nor.  My  blessing  rest  upon  thee  ! 
Oh,  may  HeavVs  hand,  which  sav'd  thee  from  the 

wave, 

And  from  the  sword  of  foes,  be  near  thee  still ; 
Turning  mischance,  if  ought  hangs  o'er  thy  head, 
All  upon  mine  !  [Exit. 

Doug.  He  loves  me  like  a  parent; 
And  must  not,  shall  not,  lose  the  son  he  loves, 
Although  his  son  has  found  a  nobler  father. 
Eventful  day!  how  hast  thou  chang'd  my  state! 
Once  on  the  cold  and  winter-shaded  side 
Of  a  bleak  hill  mischance  had  rooted  me, 
Never  to  thrive,  child  of  another  soil ; 
Transplanted  now  to  the  gay  sunny  vale, 
Like  the  green  thorn  of  May  my  fortune  flowers. 
Ye  glorious  stars!   high  Heaven's  resplendent  host ! 
To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complain'd, 
Hear  and  record  my  soul's  unalter'd  wish  ! 
Dead  or  alive,  let  me  but  be  renown'd  ! 
May  Heav'n  inspire  some  fierce  gigantic  Dane, 
To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  host! 
Before  he  speaks  it  oat  I  will  accept ; 
Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Lady  R.  My  son  !     I  heard  a  voice 

Doug.  The  voice  was  mine. 

Lady  R.  Didst  thou  complain  aloud  to  Nature's  ear, 
That  thus  in  dusky  shades,  at  midnight  hours, 
By  stealth  the  mother  and  the  son  should  meet  ? 

[Embracing  him. 

Doug.  No;  on  this  happy  day,   this  better  birth 
day, 
My  thoughts^and  words  are  all  of  hope  and  joy. 

Lady  R.  Sad  fear  and  melancholy  stiil  divide 
The  empire  of  my  breast  with  hope  and  joy. 
Now  hear  what  I  advise / 

Doug.  First,  let  me  tell 
What  may  the  tenor  of  your  counsel  change. 

Lady  R,  My  heart  forebodes  some  evil.° 
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Doug.  'Tis  not  good 

At  eve,  unseen  by  Randolph  and  Glenalvon, 
The  good  old  Norval  in  the  grove  o'erheard 
Their  conversation ;  oft  they  mention'd  me 
With   dreadful  threat'nings ;    you    they    sometimes 

nain'd. 

'Twas  strange,  -they  said,  a  wonderful  discovery; 
And  ever  and  anon  they  vow'd  revenge. 

Lady  R.  Defend  us,  gracious  God  !  we  are  betray 'd  ,: 
They  have  found  out  the  secret  of  thy  birth  : 
It  must  be  so.     That  is  the  great  discovery. 
Sir  Malcolm's  heir  is  come  to  claim  his  own,"" 
And  they  will  be  reveng'd.     Perhaps  even  now, 
Arm'd  and  prepar'd  for  murder,  they  but  wait 
A  darker  and  more  silent  hour  to  break 
Into  the  chamber  where  they  think  thou  sleep'st. 
This  moment,  this,  Heav'n  hath  ordain'd  to  save  thee! 
Fly  to  the  camp  my  son  ! 

Doug.   Arid  leave  you  here? 
No  :  to  the  castle  let  us  go  together. 
Call  up  the  ancient  servants  of  your  house, 
Who  in  their  youth  did  eat  your  father's  bread. 
Then  tell  them  loudly  that  I  am  your  son. 
If  in  fhe  breasts  of  men  one  spark  remains 
Of  sacred  love,  fidelity,  or  pity, 
Some  in  your  cause  will  arm.     I  ask  but  few 
To  drive  those  spoilers  from  my  father's  house. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  Nature,  Nature  !  what  can  check  thy 

force  ? 

Thou  genuine  offspring  of  the  daring  Douglas  ! 
13 ut  rush  not  on  destruction  ;  save  thyself, 
And  1  am  safe.     To  me  they  mean  no  harm. 
Thy  stay  but  risks  thy  precious  life  in  vain. 
That  winding  path  conducts  thee  to  the  river. 
Cross  where  thou  seest  a  broad  and  beaten  wav, 
Which  running  eastward  leads  thee  to  the  camp. 
Instant  demand  admittance  to  Lord  Douglas; 
Shew  him  these  jewels  which  his  brother  wore. 
Thy  look,  thy  voice,  will  make  him  feel  the  truth, 
Which  1  by  certain  proof  will  soon  confirm. 
E  3 
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Doug.  I  yield  me  and  obey  :  but  yet  my  heart 
Bleeds  <'t  this  parting.     Something  bids  me  stay 
And  guard  a  mother's  ITe.     Oft  have  I  read  ? 
Of  wond'rous  deeds  by  one  bold  arm  atcheiv'd. 
Our  foes  are  two;  no  more  :  let  me  go  forth, 
And  see  if  any  shield  can  guard  Glenalvon. 

Lady  R.  If  thou  regard'st  thy  mother,  or  rever'st 
Thy  father's  memory,  think  of  this  no  more. 
One  thing  I  have  to  say  before  we  part : 
Long  wert  thou  lost;  and  thou  art  found  my  child, 
In  a  most  fearful  season.     War  and  battle 
I  have  great  cause  to  dread.     Too  well  I  see 
Which  way  the  current  of  thy  temper  sets : 
To-day  I've  found  thee.     Oh !  my  long-lest  hope! 
If  thou  to  giddy  valour  giv'st  the  rein, 
To-morrow  I  may  lose  my  son  for  ever. 
The  love  of  thee  before  thou  saw'st  the  light, 
Sustain'd  my  life  when  thy  brave  father  fell. 
If  thou  shaft  fall,  I  have  nor  love  nor  hope 
In  this  waste  world!  My  son,  remember  me! 

Doug.  What  shall  I  say  ?    How  can  1  give  you 

comfort? 

The  god  of  battles  of  my  life  dispose 
As  may  be  best  for  you  !  for  whose  dear  sake 
J  will  not  bear  myself  as  I  resolv'd. 
But  yet  consider,  as  no  vulgar  name, 
That  which  1  boast,  sounds  amongst  martial  men, 
How  will  inglorious  caution  suit  my  claim? 
The  post  of  fate  unshrinking  I  maintain. 
My  country's  foes  must  witness  who  I  am. 
On  the  invaders'  heads  I'll  prove  my  birth, 
Till  friends  and  foes  confess  the  genuine  strain. 
If  in  this  strife  I  fall,  blame  not  your  son, 
Who,  if  he  lives  not  honour'd,  must  not  live. 

Lady  R .  1  will  not  utter  what  my  bosom  feels. 
Too  well  I  love  that  valour  which  1  warn. 
Farewell,  my  son!  my  counsels  are  but  vain. 

Embracing. 
And  as  high  Heav'n  hath  will'd  it,  all  must  be. 

[Separate. 
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Gaze  not  on  me,  thou  wilt  mistake  the  path  ; 

I'll  point  it  out  again.      [Just  as  they  are  separating  t 

fintcrfrom  the  ivoed L.RANDOLPH  a/zJGLENALVON. 

Lord  It.  Not  in  her  presence. 
Now 

Glen.  I'm  prepared. 

Lord  11.  No:  1  command  thee  stay. 
I  go  alone  :  it  never  shall  be  said 
That  I  took  odds  to  combat  mortal  man. 
The  noblest  vengeance  is  the  most  complete.     [Evil . 
[Glenalvon  makes  some  steps  to  the  same  side 
of  the  stage,  listens,  and  speaks. 

Glen.  Demons  of  death  come  settle  on  my  sword, 
And  to  a  double  slaughter  guide  it  home  ! 
The  lover  and  the  husband  both  must  die. 

Lord  R.  [Behind  the  scenes.'}  Draw,  villain !  draw ! 

Doug.  [If-  'tthout.~\  Assail  me  not,  Lord  Randolph  ; 
£Jot  as  thou  lov'st  thyself.  [Clashing  of  sicords. 

Glen.  [Running  out.]  Now  is  the  time. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 

stage  faint,  and  Ircathless 

Lady  R.    Lord  Randolph,  hear  me  j  all   shall  be 
But  spare!  Oh,  spare  my  son!  [thine  own  ! 

Enter  DOUGLAS,  with  a  sicordin  each  hand. 
Doug.  My  mother's  voice! 
I  can  protect  thee  still 

Ladtf  R.  He  lives,  he  lives; 
For  thTs,  for  this  toHeav'n  eternal  praise! 
But  sure  I  saw  thee  fall. 

Doug.   It  was  Glenalvon, 

Just  as  my  arm  had  master**!  Randolph  s  sword, 
The  villain  came  behind  me ;  but  I  slew  him. 

Lady  R.  Behind    thee!    ah!    thou'rt    wounded! 

Oh,  my  child, 
How  pale  thou  look'st!     And  shall  I  lose  thee  now  ? 

Doug.   Do  not  despair  :   I  frel  *•  little  faintness; 
I  hope  it  will  not  last.  I  Leans  upon  Ins  sicord. 

Lady.  R.  There  is  no  hope: 
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And  we  must  part!  the  hand  of  death  is  on  thee! 
Oh!  my  beloved  child!  O  Douglas,  Douglas! 

[Douglas  growing  more  and  more  faint. 
D.mg^  Too  soon  we  part :  1  have  not  long   been 
Douglas ! 

0  destiny  !  hardly  thou  deal'st  with  me  ; 
Clouded  and  hid,  a  stranger  to  myself, 
In  low  and  poor  obscurity  I've  liv'd. 

Lady  R.  Has  Heav'n  preserv'd  thee  for  an  end  like 

this? 

Dovg.  Oh  !  had  I  fall'n  as  my  brave  fathers  fell, 
Tinning  with  fatal  ann  the  tide  of  battle ! 
Like  them  I  should  havesmil'd  and  welcom'd  death: 
But  thus  to  perish  by  a  villains  hand  ! 
Cut  off  from  nature's  and  from  glory's  cause, 
Which  never  mortal  was  so  fond  to  run. 
Lady  R.  Hear  justice;  hear!  stretch  thy  avenging 
arm.  [Douglas^/a//*, 

Dong.  Unknown  I  d!e;  no  tongue  shall  speak  of  me. 
Some  noble  spirits,  judging  by  themselves 
May  yet  conjecture  what  1  might  have  prov'd, 
And  think  life  only  wanting  to  my  fame: 
But  who  shall  comfort  thee  ? 
Lady  R.  Despair,  despair! 
Doug.  Oh,  had  it  pleas  d  high  Heav'n  to  let  me  live 

A  little  while! my  eyes  that  gaze  on  thee 

Grow  dim  apace!  my  mother — £)!    my  mother! 

[Dies. 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH  and  ANNA. 
LordR.  Thy  words,  thy   words   of   truth,  have 
pierc  d  my  heart ; 

1  am  the  stain  of  knighthood  and  of  arms. 
Oh  !  if  my  brave  deliverer  survives 

The  traito'r's  sword 

Anna.  Alas!  look  there,  my  lord. 

Lord  R.  The  mother  and  her  son !    How  curst  I 

am  ? 

Was  I  the  cause?  No  :  I  was  not  the  cause. 
Yon  matchless  villain  did  seduce  my  soul 
To  frantic  jealousy. 
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Anna.  My  lady  lives: 
The  agony  of  grief  hath  but  suppress'd 
Awhile  her  powers. 

Lord  R.  But  my  deliverer's  dead  : 

The  world  did  once  esteem  Lord  Randolph  well, 

Sincere  of  heart,  for  spotless  honour  fam'u  : 

And  in  rny  carlv  days,  glorv  I  gain'd 

Beneath  the  holy  banner  of  the  cross. 

Now  past  the  noon  of  life,  shame  comes  upon  me; 

Reproach,  and  infamy,  a. id  public  hate, 

Are  near  at  hand  :  fof?ll  miukind  \vill  think 

That  Randolph  basely  stabb'd  Sir  Malcolm's  heir 

Lady  R.   [Recovering]   Where  am  I   now?    Still 

in  this  wretched  world  I 

Grief  cannot  break  a  heart  so  hard  as  mine   [strength 
My  youth    was   worn     in    anguish  :  but   youth 
With  hope's  assistance,  bore  the  brunt  of  sorrow, 
And  train  d  me  on  to  be  the  object  now, 
On  which  omnipotence  displays  itself, 
Making  a  spectacle,  a  tale  of  me, 
To  awe  it's  vassal  man." 
Lord  R.  Oh,   misery! 
Amidst  thy  raging  grief  I  must  proclaim 
My  innocence. 

Lady  R.  Thy  innocence  ! 
Lord  R.  My  guilt 
Is  innocence  compar'd  with  what  thou  think'st  it. 

Lndy  R.  Of  thee  1  think  not:  what  have  I  to  do 
With  thee,  or  any  thing?    My  son!   my  son  ! 
My  beautiful  !   my  brave  !   'now  proud  was  1 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  A^ilour  1  my  fond  heart' 
O'erflow'd  this  day  with  transport,  when   1  thought 
Of  growing  old  amidst  a  race  of  thine, 
Who  might  make  up  to  me  their  father's  childhood, 
And  bear  my  brother's  and  my  husband's  name  : 
Now  all  my  hopes  are  dead  !  A  little  while 
Was  I  a  wife  !  a  mother  not  so  long  ! 
What  am  1  now  ? — I  kno\v . — But  I  shall  be 
That  only  whilst  i  please  ;   for  such  a  son 
And  such  a  husband  drive  me  to  my  fate.   [Runs  out. 
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LordR.  Follow 'her,  Anna;  I  myself  would  follow 
But  in  ihis  rage  she  must  abhor  my  presence. 

[Exit  Anna. 
Enter  OWNoRVAL. 
Old  Nor.  I  heard  the  voice  of  woe  :  Heaven  guard 

my  child! 

LordR.  Already  is  the  idle  gaping  crowd, 
The  spiteful  vulgar,  come  to  gaze  on  Randolph, 
Begone ! 

Old  Nor.  I  fear  thee  not.     I  will  not  go. 
Here  I'll  remain.     I'm  an  accomplice,  lord, 
With  thee  in  murder.     Yes,  my  sins  did  help 
To  crush  down  to  the  ground  this  lovely  plant. 
Oh,  noblest  youth  that  ever  yet  was  born ! 
SweetesJ:  and  best,  gentlest  and  bravest  spirit, 
That  ever  blest  the  world!   Wretch  that  1  am, 
Who  saw  that  noble  spirit  swell  and  rise 
Above  the  narrow  limits  that  confin'd  it, 
Yet  never  was  by  all  thy  virtues  won 
1o  do  thee  justice,  and  reveal  the  secret, 
Which  timely  known,  had  rais'd  thee  far  above 
The  villain's  snare.     Oh  !   I  am  punish'd  now  ! 
These  are   the  hairs  that  should  have   strew'd    the 

ground, 
Ard  not  the  locks  of  Douglas. 

\Tcars  his  hair,  and  throws  himself  upon  the  lody 

o/Uouglas. 
LordR.  I  know  thee  now  :  "thy  boldness  I  for- 

"  give : 

'  Mv  crest  is  fallen."  For  thee  I  will  appoint 
A  place  of  rest,  if  grief  will  let  thef(rest. 
I  will  reward,  altho'  I  cannot  punish. 
Curs'd,  curs'd  Glenalvon,  he  escap'd  too  well, 
Tho'  slain  and  baffled  by  the  hand  he  hated. 
Foaming  with  rage  and  fury  to  the  last, 
Cursing  his  conqueror,  the  felon  died. 

Enter  ANNA. 

Amia.  My  lord  !  My  lord  ! 
Lord  R.  Speak :  I  can  hear  of  horror. 
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Anna.  Horror,  indeed  ! 

LurdR.  Matilda? 

Anna.  Is  no  more  : 

She  ran,  she  flew  like  lightning  up  the  hill, 
Nor  halted  till  the  precipice  she  gain'd, 
Beneath  whose  low'ring  top  the  river  falls 
Ingulph'd  in  rifted  rocks :  thither  she  came, 
As  fearless  as  the  eagle  lights  upon  it, 
And  headlong  down 

Lord  R.    Twas  I  alas !    twas  1 
That  fill'd  her  breast  with  fury;  drove  her  dowa 
The  precipice  of  death !  Wretch  that  I  am  ! 

Anna.  Oh,  had  you  seen  her  last  despairing  look  I 
Upon  the  brink  she  stood,  and  cast  her  eyes 
Down  on  the  deep  :  then  lifting  up  her  head 
And  her  white  hands  to  Heav'n,  seeming  to  say, 
Why  am  I  forc'd  to  this  ?  she  pluug'd  herself 
Into"  the  empty  air. 

Lord  R.  i  will  not  vent, 
In  vain  complaints,  the  passion  of  my  soul. 
Peace  in  this  world  I  never  can  enjoy. 
These  wounds  the  gratitude  of  Randolph  gave; 
They  speak  aloud,  and  with  the  voice  of  fate 
Denounce  my  doom.     I  am  resolv'd.     I'll  go 
Straight  to  the  battle,  where  the  man  that  make* 
Me  turn  aside  must  threaten  worse  than  death. 
Thou,  faithful  to  thy  mistress,  take  this  ring, 
Full  warrant  of  my  power.     Let  every  rite 
With  cost  and  pomp  upon  their  funerals  wait: 
For  Randolph  hopes  he  never  shall  return.     [Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

An  Epilogue  lasK'd',  lut  net  one  word 
Our  lard  will  i.urite.     He  vows  'tis  most  ulsurd 
With  comic  wit  to  contradict  the  strain 
Of  tragedy ,  and  make  your  sorrows  vain. 
Sadly  he  says,  that  pity  is  the  lest, 
And  noblest  passion  of  the  human  Ireast : 
For  when  its  sacred  streams  the  heart  o'er/low, 
In  gushes  pleasure  with  the  tide  of  woe  j 
And  when  its  waves  retire,  like  those  of  Nilf, 
They  leave  lehind  'em  such  a  golden  soilt 
That  there  the  virtues  icithout  culture  grow, 
There  the  sweet  blossoms  of  affection  How. 
These  were  his  words  ;  void  of  delusive  art, 
I  fell  them:  for  he  spoke  them  from  his  heart. 
Nor  will  1  now  attempt,  with  witty  folhf, 
To  chase  away  celestial  melancholy. 


THE  END. 
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LIFE  OF  EDWARD  MOORE. 
THIS  gentleman  was  bred  a  linen-draper,  but  hav 
ing  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  study  than  the  coun 
ter,  he  soon  quitted  business,  and  applied  to  the  Muses 
focra  support.  Jn  verse  he  had  certainly  a  very  happy 
and  pleading  manner ;  in  his  Trial  of  Selim,  the  Per 
sian,  which  is  a  compliment  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  he 
has  shewn  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  most  elegant 
kind  of  panegyric,  viz.  that  which  is  couched  under 
the  appearance  of  accusation ;  and  his  Fables  for  the 
Female  Sex  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  the  manner  of 
Gay  than  any  of  the  numerous  i  mitations  of  that  author 
which  have  been  attempted  since  the  publication  of 
his  Fables.  As  a  dramatic  writer  Mr.  Moore  stands 
high  in  estimation.  His  characters  are  well-drawn, 
his  sentiments  delicate,  and  his  language  poetical  and 
pleasing,  The  greatest  purity  runs  through  the  whole 
of  his  writings,  and  every  piece  has  a  tendency  to  the 
promotion  of  morality  and  virtue.  The  following 
plays  form  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  works : 

1.  Foundling.    A  Comedy.     1748. 

2.  Gil  Bias.    A  Comedy.     1151. 

3.  Gamester.     A  Tragedy.     1?53. 

Mr.  Moore  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
who  had  herself  a  poetical  turn,  and  is  said  to  have  as 
sisted  him  the  writing  his  tragedy.  One  specimen  of 
her  poetry  was  handed  about  before  their  marriage,  and 
has  since  appeared  in  the  Gentleman' sMaga-ine,  17*9> 
p.  1Q2.  It  was  addressed  '.o  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Stephen  Duck,  and  begins  with  the  following  stanza: 

Would  you  think  it,  my  Duck,  for  the  fault  I  must  own, 
Your  Jenuy  at  last  is  quite  covetous  grown ; 
Tho'  millions  if  fortune  should  lavishly  pour, 
I  still  should  be  wretched,  if  I  had  not  MORE. 

After  half  a  dozen  stanzas  more,  in  which,  with  great 
ingenuity  and  delicacy,  she  has  quibbled  on  our  au 
thor's  name,  she  concludes  with  the  following  lines: 

You  will  wonder,  my  girl,  who  this  dear  one  can  be, 
Wnose  merit  can  boast  such  a  conquest  as  me ; 
But  you  sha'nt  know  his  name;  tho'  I  told  you  before, 
It  beams  with  an  M.  but  I  dare  not  say  MORE. 

Mr.  Moore  died  Feb.  28,  1757,  soon  after  his  cele 
brated  papers,  entitled  The  IVorld,  were  collected  into 
volumes.  His  works  were  printed  in  1  vol.  4to.  1756 
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CRITIQUE 

ON 

THE  GAMESTER. 

THE  author  of  this  moral  and  domestic  drama 
merits  to  be  held  in  honour  by  posterity.  He  devoted 
his  labours  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  made  his 
Tragic  Muse  put  aside  her  buskin,  and  instructed 
her  to  recite  her  simple  and  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
consciences  of  the  hearers  from  his  pulpit  on  the 
stage.  Jn  the  character  of  Beverley  we  contemplate 
a  most  striking  picture  of  the  gamester's  miserable 
fate.  To  excite  our  interest  for  the  sufferer,  and  to 
enhance  our  detestation  of  the  vice,  he  makes  him 
naturally  a  feeling  and  a  virtuous  man;  and  to  assist 
the  diabolical  work  of  his  seduction,  he  introduces  a 
specious  villain,  whom  he  calls  Stukely;  a  character 
which,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  consider  as 
not  belonging  to  it,  trusting  that  his  counterpart  is 
no  where  to  be  found. 

This  Stukely  has  under-agents  and  accomplices, 
who,  by  the  usual  tricks  of  sharpers,  cheats,  and 
money- lenders,  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Beverley,  and 
appear  at  the  same  time  to  pillage  their  employer  also  ; 
but  their  manoeuvres  are  kept  out  of  view,  and  we 
only  hear  of  them  in  recital.  This,  is  as  it  should  be; 
there  is  certainly  no  occasion  to  bring  the  gaming 
table  on  the  stage  :  but  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  under 
stand  how  Suikely's  character  could  so  long  impose 
upon  Beverley,  and  escape  discovery,  considering  how 
many  shifts  he  is  driven  to  in  the  course  of  his  con 
nection  with  that  unhappy  man,  and  how  entirely  he 
had  betrayed  himself  to  Lewson,  to  Charlotte,  and 
more  particularly  to  Mrs.  Beverley.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  find  "any  trace  of  that 
caution  which  ought,  according  to  nature,  to  accom 
pany  his  proceedings  towards  his  colleagues  in  ini 
quity  and  fraud,  to  whom  without  any  reserve  he 
entrusts  his  murderous  design  against  Lewson  ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  seems  not  to  be  aware  how  much 
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it  might  be  their  interest  to  inform  against  him,  and 
how  very  probable  it  is,  that  his  insolent  overbearing 
treatment  of  their  scruples  should  provoke  them  to 
abandon  and  betray  him. 

In  short,  the  author  seems  to  have  created  Stukely 
for  so  many  purposes,  that  whilst  he  was  making  him 
the  mere  machine  of  his  plot,  he  overlooked  the  ob 
ligation  he  was  under  of  making  him  a  man.  In  his 
soliloquies  Stukely  is  continually  telling  us  of  his  pro 
jects  for  possessing  himself  of  Beverley's  fond  and 
faithful  wife.  These  all  end  in  one  abrupt  and  inef 
fectual  attack  upon  her  honour,  so  ill-timed,  so  ill- 
conducted,  so  impossible  to  succeed,  that  in  him  who 
had  long  experience  of  her  character,  the  attempt  was 
perfectly  ridiculous  and  unnatural;  the  more  so,  inas 
much  as  he  is  described  to  be  a  wretch  devoid  of 
courage,  and  very  ill- prepared  to  brave  the  conse 
quences  of  detection. 

In  the  characters  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  the 
Gamester,  I  must  observe,  there  is  but  one  unvaried 
tone  ;  the  former  everlastingly  excusatory,  the  latter 
as  uniformly  accusatory.  In  the  mean  time  nothing 
is  done  by  these  ladies,  except  now  and  then  sending 
old  Jarvis  upon  messages  to  the  gaming-table  and  the 
prison,  in  which  last- mentioned  place  he  unluckily 
leaves  his  master  just  in  the  crisis  when  he  might 
have  stopped  his  hand  from  suicide ;  for  Beverley 
himself  is  made  to  say — "  Had  Jarvis  staid  this  morn- 
"  ing,  all  had  been  well." 

Beverley  having,  by  the  suggestions  of  Stukely, 
been  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  wife's  jewels,  and  the 
reversion  of  his  uncle's  estate,  apparently  to  Bates, 
Jaut  actually  to  Stukely,  for  a  fraudulent  and  inade 
quate  compensation  (which  the  law  would  instantly 
have  set  aside),  loses  his  last  stake  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  being  left  by  Jarvis  to  the  horrors  of  re 
flection,  in  the  moment  of  despondency  swallows 
poison.  This  mode  of  putting  himself  out  of  exist 
ence,  rather  than  by  stab  or  pistol,  is  certainly,  in 
point  of  spectacle,  less  violent  and  unseemly  i  but  it 
a  3  r 
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takes  away  the  only  palliation  that  can  be  suggested 
for  an  act  of  desperation,  forasmuch  as  it  convicts 
him  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  self-murder,  hav 
ing  (as  he  in  fact  confesses)  bribed  a  keeper  of  the 
prison  to  provide  him  with  a  dose  of  poison.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  vehicle,  the  author  secures  to  him 
self  the  opportunity  of  a  lingering  death,  and  a  long 
concluding  scene,  where  he  has  time  to  assemble  all 
the  personages  of  his  drama  that  have  an  interest  in 
that  catastrophe;  but  injustice  I  must  observe,  he  has 
not  come  naturally  to  his  opportunity  and  his  dose 
of  poison. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  dying  scene  I  now  per 
ceive  is  put  between  hooks,  and  very  judiciously  cur 
tailed  in  the  prompter's  book.  I  can  well  remember 
and  witness,  that  upon  its  introduction  to  the  sta^e, 
though  supported  by  Garrick,  it  was  much  too  tedious 
in  representation. 

Whilst  this  play  was  preparing  for  the  stage,  great 
expectations  were  raised  by  the  reports  which  were 
in  circulation  of  the  very  extraordinary  degree  in 
which  the  performers  were  affected  by  it  during  their 
rehearsals.  It  was  heard  with  that  stillness  of  atten 
tion,  which  Garrick  used  to  remark  as  the  highest 
tribute  he  could  wish  for  or  receive,  till  Lewson  stept 
forth  upon  the  stage  to  the  conviction  of  Stnkely, 
when  the  torrent  was  so  loud,  and  so  lasting  withal, 
that  the  performers  stood  fixed  and  motionless  in  their 
attitudes  of  surprise  long  enough  (as  it  should  seem) 
for  a  nimble  painter  to  have  sketched  the  groupe. 

Opinions  may  differ,  and  a  question  may  be  started, 
•whether  the  play  would  stand  as  well  without  the 
death  of  Beverley.  He  certainly  is  a  character  that 
might  have  been  rescued  from  m's  fate,  and  made  to 
repent  of  his  propensities,  without  any  violation  done 
to  nature  or  poetic  justice.  Conscience  is  never  put 
to  silence  in  his  bosom  ;  he  is  represented  throughout 
as  retaining  a  strong  sense  of  right,  though  seduced  to 
do  notorious  wrong.  His  love  of  virtue  in  the  person 
of  an  affectionate  and  faithful  wife,  though  at  times 
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superseded  by  a  predominant  passion,  is  by  no  means 
extinguished  ;  and  the  facility  with  which  he  might 
ha/re  recovered  their  illegal  bargains  from  the  noto 
rious  thieves  and  assassins  he  had  dealings  with  for 
jewels  and  reversions,  would  probably  have  been  a 
more  striking  lesson  to  the  gamesters  at  large,  than 
the  catastrophe  as  it  now  stands  can  furnish;  for  if 
cheats  and  sharpers  could  be  convinced  how  easy  it  is 
to  disappoint  them  of  their  plunder,  it  would  be  a 
better  step  towards  their  reformation  and  remorse, 
than  by  shewing  them  the  dead  body  of  the  wretched 
dupe  whom  they  had  driven  to  destroy  himself,  and 
whom  they  will  only  regard  as-an  evidence  put  out.  of 
their  way,  without  any  risk  of  being  confronted  and 
exposed  by  him.  If  it  is"  the  duty  of  the  dramatic  poet 
to  execute  strict  justice  upon  the  characters  he  fabri 
cates,  Stukely,  and  not  Beverley,  should  have  received 
the  severer  sentence  ;  but,  unless  "  'tis  punishment 
"  enough  to  be  a  villain,"  this  justice  is  not  executed 
upon  him.  If  the  innocent  and  virtuous  have  claims 
upon  their  author  to  be  made  happy,  why  is  Mrs.  Be 
verley,  and  other  good  people  in  this  drama,  made 
miserable  ?  Had  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  or  the  chy- 
mist  that  he  bought  poison  of,  put  an  innocent  de 
ception  upon  the  poor  distracted  wretch,  they  might, 
with  humanity  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  high 
wayman,  have  taken  his  money,  and  spared  his  life. 

To  this  it  may  be.  answered,  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  that  by  the  death  of  Beverley,  who  is  the 
principal  person  that  gives  its  title  to  the  play,  the 
moral  is  made  perfect.  By  describing  him  as  a  man 
naturally  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  amiable,  the  ex 
ample  shews  that  even  the  best  principles  cannot 
resist  the  contamination  of  that  seductive  vice,  whose 
fatal  effects  are  displayed  in  their  strongest  colours, 
when  the  desperation  of  the  ruined  gamester  arms  his 
hand  against  his  own  life,  and  involves  an  innocent 
and  beloved  family  in  the  horrors  of  his  fate. 
C. 


PROLOGUE. 

Written  and  Spoken  by  Mr.  GARRICK. 

LIKE  fam'd  La  Marietta's  knight,  who,  lance  in  hand, 

Mounted  his  steed  to  free  th'  enchanted  land, 

Our  Quixote  bard  sets  out  a  monster  taming, 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  to  fight  that  hydra—Gaming. 

Aloft  on  Pegasus  he  waves  hi*  pen, 

And  hurls  defiance  at  the  caitifs  den  : 

The  first  on  fancied  giants  spent  his  rage, 

But 'this  has  more  than  windmills  to  engage. 

He  combats  passion,  rooted  in  the  soul, 

Whose  powers  at  once  delight  ye  and  controul: 

Whose  magic  bondage  each  lost  slave  enjoys, 

Nor  wishes  freedom,  though  the  spell  destroys. 

To  save  our  land  from  this  magician's  charms, 

And  rescue  maids  and  matrons  from  his  arms, 

Our  knight  poetic  comes— And,  Oh,  ye  fair  ! 

This  black  Enchanter's  wicked  arts  beware! 

His  subtle  poison  dims  the  brightest  eyes, 

And,  at  his  touch,  each  grace  and  beauty  dies. 

Love,  gentleness,  and  joy,  to  rage  give  way, 

And  the  soft  dove  becomes  a  bird  of  prey. 

May  this  our  bold  adcent'rer  break  the  spell, 

And  drive  the  d&tncm  to  his  native  hell. 

Ye  slaves  of  passion,  and  ye  dupes  of  chance, 

Wake  all  your  pow'rsfrom  this  destructive  trance! 

Shake  of  the  shackles  of  this  tyrant  vice  : 

Hear  other  calls  than  those  of  cards  and  dice: 

Be  learn' d  in  nobler  arts  than  arts  of  play, 

And  other  debts  than  those  of  honour  pay. 

No  longer  live  insensible  to  shame, 

Lost  to  your  country,  families,  and  fame. 

Could  our  romantic  Muse  this  work  atchieve, 

Would  there  one  honest  heart  in  Britain  grieve  f 

Th'  attempt,  though  wild,  would  not  in  vain  be  made* 

Ifev'ry  honest  hand  would  lend  its  aid. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Men.  Men. 

BEVERLEY.  Waiter. 
LEWSON. 

STUKELY.  Women. 

JARVJS.  Mrs.  BEVERLEY. 

BATES.  CHARLOTTE. 

PAWSON.  LUCY. 


THE  GAMESTER. 

t  ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Mrs.  BEVERLEY  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Mrs.Beverley.  BE  comforted,  my  dear  ;  all  may  be 
well  yet.  And  now,  I  think,  this  lodging  begins  to  look 
with  another  face.  Oh,  sister!  sister!  if  these  were 
all  my  hardships  ;  if  all  1  had  to  complain  of  were  no 
more  than  quitting  my  house,  servants,  equipage,  and 
shew,  your  pity  would  be  weakness. 

Char.  Is  poverty  nothing  then  ? 

Mrs.  Bev.  Nothing  in  the  world,  if  it  affected  only 
me.  While  we  had  a  fortune,  I  was  the  happiest  of 
the  rich;  and  now  'tis  gone,  give  me  but  a  bare  sub 
sistence  and  my  husband's  smiles,  and  I'll  be  the  hap 
piest  of  the  poor.  To  me,  now,  these  lodging-^  want 
nothing  but  their  master.  Why  do  you  look  at  me? 

Char.  That  I  may  hate  my  brother. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Don't  talk  so/Charlotte. 

Char.  Has  henot  undone  you? — Oh,  this  pernicious 
vice  of  gaming!  His  usual  hours  of  four  or  five  in  the 
morning  might  have  contented  him;  'twas  misery 
enough  to  wake  for  hirn  till  then.  Need  he  have  staid 
out  all  night? — 1  shall  learn  to  detest  him. 

Mrs.  Bev  Not  for  the  first  fault.  He  never  slept 
from  me  before. 

Char.  Slept  from  yon  !  No,  no,  his  nights  have  no 
thing  todo  with  sleep.  !  How  has  this  vice  driven  him 
from  every  virtue! — Nay,  from  his  affections,  too  ! — 
The  time  was,  sister — " 

Mrs.  Bev.  And  is.  I  have  no  fear  of  his  affections. 
Would  1  knew  that  he  were  safe  ! 

Char.  From  ruin  and  his  companions — But  that's 
impossible.  His  poor  little  boy,  too  !  What  must  be 
come  of  him  ! 

Mrs.  Bev.  Why,  want  shall  teach  him  industry. 
From  his  father's  mistakes  he  shall  learn  prudence, 
and  from  his  mother's  resignation,  patience,  Poverty- 
has  no  such  terrors  in  it  as  you  imagine.  There's  n» 
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condition  of  life,  sickness  and  pain  excepted,  where 
happiness  is  excluded.  The  husbandman,  who  rises 
earlv  to  his  labour,  enjoys  more  welcome  rest  at 
night  for't.  His  hread  is  sweeter  to  him;  his  home 
happier;  his  family  dearer;  his  enjoyments  surer. 
The  sun  that  rouses  him  in  the  morning,  sets  in  the 
evening  to  release  him.  All  situations  have  their  com 
forts,  if  sweet  contentment  dwell  in  the  heart.  But 
my  poor  Beverley  has  none.  The  thought  of  having 
ruined  those  he*  loves,  is  misery  for  ever  to  him. 
Would  I  could  ease  his  mind  of  that! 

Char.  If  he  alone  were  ruined,  'twerejust  he  should 
be  punished.  He  is  my  brother ;  but  when  I  think 
of  what  he  has  done;  of  the  fortune  you  brought  him; 
of  his  large  estate  too,  squandered  away  upon  this 
vilest  of  passions,  and  among  the  vilest  of  wretches ! 
Oh,  1  have  no  patience  1  My  own  little  fortune  is 
untouched,  he  says.  Would  "1  were  sure  on't. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Antl  so  you  may 'twould  be  a  sin  to 

doubt  it. 

Cha.  I  will  be  sure  on't 'twas  madness  in  me 

to  give  it  to  his  management.  But  I'll  demand  it 
from  him  this  morning.  I  have  a  melancholy  occa 
sion  for  it. 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  occasion? 

Char.  To  support  a  sister. 

Mrs.  Bev.  No ;  I  have  no  need  on't.  Take  it,  and 
reward  a  lover  with  it. The  generous  Lewson  de 
serves  much  more. Why  won't  you  make  him 

happy  ? 

Char.  Because  my  sister's  miserable. 

Mrs.  Bev.  You  must  not  think  so.  I  have  my  jew 
els  left  yet.  I'll  sell  them  to  supply  our  wants";  and 
when  all's  gone,  these  hands  shall  toil  for  our  sup 
port.  The  pour  should  be  industrious— rWhy  those 
tears,  Charlotte  ? 

Char,  They  flow  in  pity  for  you. 

Mrs.  Bev.  All  may  be  well  yet.  When  he  has  no 
thing  to  lose  I  shall  fetter  him  in  these  arms  again  ; 
and  then  what  is  it  to  be  poor  ? 
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Char.  Cure  him  but  of  this  destructive  passion,  and 
my  uncle's  death  may  retrieve  all  yet. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Ay,  Charlotte,  could  we  cure  him.  But 
the  disease  of  play  admits  no  cure  but  poverty  ;  and 
the  loss  of  another  fortune  would  but  increase  his 
shame  and  his  affliction.  Will  Mr.  Lewson  call  this 
morning? 

Char.  He  said  so  last  night.  He  gave  me  hints 
too,  that  he  had  suspicions  of  our  friend  Stukely. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Not  of  treachery  to  my  husband?  That 
he  loves  play,  I  know,  but  surely  he's  honest. 

Char.  He  would  fain  be  thought  so  ;  therefore  I 
doubt  him.     Honesty  needs  no  pain  to  set  itself  off. 
Enter  LUCY. 

Mrs*.  Bev.  What  now,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  Your  old  steward,  madam.  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  deny  him  admittance,  the  good  old  man 
begged  so  hard  for't.  [Exit  Lucy. 

Enter  JARTIS. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Is  this  well,  Jarvis  ?  1  desired  you  to 
avoid  me. 

Jar.  Did  you,  madam  ?  I  am  an  old  man,  and  had 
forgot.  Perhaps,  too,  you  forbad  my  tears ;  but  I 
am  old,  madam,  anil  age  will  be  forgetful. 

Mrs.  Bev.  The  faithful  creature  !  how  he  moves 
me.  .  [7«Char. 

Char.  Not  to  have  seen  him  had  been  cruelty. 

Jar.  I  have  forgot  these  apartments  too.  I  remem 
ber  none  such  in  my  young  master's  house;  and  yet 
I  have  lived  in't  these  five  and  twenty  years.  His 
good  father  would  not  have  dismissed  me. 

Mrs.  Bev.  He  had  no  reason,  Jarvis. 

Jar.  I  was  faithful  to  him  while  he  lived,  and  when 
he  died,  he  bequeathed  me  to  his  son.  1  have  been 
faithful  to  him,  too. 

Mrs.  Bev.  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  Jarvis. 

Char.  We  both  know  it. 

Jar.  1  am  an  old  man,  madam,  and  have  not  a  long 
time  to  live.  I  asked  but  to  have  died  with  him,  aud 
h«  dismissed  me. 
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condition  of  life,  sickness  and  pain  excepted,  where 
happiness  is  excluded.  The  husbandman,  who  rises 
«arlv  to  his  labour,  enjoys  more  welcome  rest  at 
night  for't.  His  bread  is  sweeter  to  him;  his  home 
happier;  his  family  dearer;  his  enjoyments  surer. 
The  sun  that  rouses  him  in  the  morning,  sets  in  the 
evening  to  release  him.  All  situations  have  their  com 
forts,  if  sweet  contentment  dwell  in  the  heart.  But 
my  poor  Beverley  has  none.  The  thought  of  having 
ruLed  those  he*  loves,  is  misery  for  ever  to  him. 
Would  I  could  ease  his  mind  of  that! 

Char.  If  he  alone  were  ruined,  'twere  just  he  should 
be  punished.  He  is  my  brother  ;  but  whet)  I  think 
of  what  he  has  done;  of  the  fortune  you  brought  him; 
of  hU  large  estate  too,  squandered  away  upon  this 
vilest  of  passions,  and  among  the  vilest  of  wretches! 
Oh,  1  have  no  patience  1  My  own  little  fortune  is 
untouched,  he  says.  Would  "I  were  sure  on't. 

Mrs.  Bev.  And  so  you  may 'twould  be  a  sin  to 

doubt  it. 

Cha.  I  will  be  sure  on't 'twas  madness  in  me 

to  give  it  to  his  management.  But  I'll  demand  it 
from  him  this  morning.  I  have  a  melancholy  occa 
sion  for  it. 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  occasion? 

Char.  To  support  a  sister. 

Mrs.  Bev.  No;  I  have  no  need  on't.  Take  it,  and 
reward  a  lover  with  it. The  generous  Lewson  de 
serves  much  more. Why  won't  you  make  him 

happy  ? 

Char.  Because  my  sister's  miserable. 

Mrs.  Bev.  You  must  not  think  so.  I  have  my  jew 
els  left  vet.  I'll  sell  them  to  supply  our  wants;  and 
when  all's  gone,  these  hands  shall  toil  for  our  sup 
port.  The  poor  should  be  industrious — rWhy  those 
tears,  Charlotte  ? 

Char,  They  flow  in  pity  for  you. 

Mrs.  Bev.  All  may  be  well  ye't.  When  he  has  no 
thing  to  lose  I  shall  fetter  him  in  these  arms  again  ; 
and  then  what,  is  it  to  be  poor  ? 
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Char.  Cure  him  but  of  this  destructive  passion,  and 
mv  uncle's  death  may  retrieve  all  yet. 

Mrs.  Bev,  Ay,  Charlotte,  could  we  cure  him.  But 
the  disease  of  play  admits  no  cure  but  poverty;  and 
the  loss  of  another  fortune  would  but  increase  his 
shame  and  his  affliction.  Will  Mr.  Lewson  call  this 
morning? 

Char.  He  said  so  last  night.  He  gave  me  hints 
too,  that  he  had  suspicions  of  our  friend  Stukely. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Not  of  treachery  to  my  husband?  That 
he  loves  play,  I  know,  but  surely  he's  honest. 

Char.  He  would  fain  be  thought  so  ;  therefore  I 
doubt  him.  Honesty  needs  no  pain  to  set  itself  oft'. 


Mrs'.  Bev.  What  now,  Lucy  ? 
Lucy.  Your  old  steward,  madam.     I  had  not  the 
heart  to   deny  him  admittance,  the  good  old   man 
aegged  so  hard  for't.  [Exit  Lucy. 

Enter  JARTIS. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Is  this  well,  Jarvis?    1  desired  you  to 
ivoid  me. 

Jar.  Did  you,  madam  ?  I  am  an  old  man,  and  had 

j  orgot.     Perhaps,  too,  you   forbad   my  tears  j  but  I 

!  im  old,  madam,  and  age  will  be  forgetful. 

|    Mrs.  Bev.  The  faithful  creature  !   how  he  moves 

ne.  .  [TaChar. 

Char.  Not  to  hare  seen  him  had  been  cruelty, 
i    Jar.  I  have  forgot  these  apartments  too.  I  remem- 
!  >er  none  such  in  my  young  master's  house;  and  yet 
have  lived  in't  these  five  and  twenty  years.     His 
;ood  father  would  not  have  dismissed  me. 
Mrs.  Bev.  He  had  no  reason,  Jarvis. 
Jar.  1  was  faithful  to  him  while  he  lived,  and  when 
ic  died,  he  bequeathed  me  to  his  son.     1  have  been 
aithful  to  him,  too. 

Mrs.  Bev.  1  know  it,  I  know  it,  Jarvis. 
Char.  We  both  know  it. 

Jar.  I  am  an  old  man,  madam,  and  have  not  a  long 
me  to  live.  I  asked  but  to  have  dud  with  him,  aua 
•  dismissed  me. 
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Mrs.  Bev.  Pr'ythee  no  more  of  this  !  'Twas  his  po 
verty  that  dismissed  you. 

Jar.  Is  ha  so  poor,  then  ?— Oh !  he  was  the  joy 

of  my  old  heart But  must  his  creditors  have  all? 

And  have  they  sold  his  house  too  ?  His  father  built 

it  when  he  wa*but  a  prating  boy.  The  times  that  I 
have  carried  him  in  these  arms  !  And,  Jarvis,  says  he, 
when  a  beggar  asked  charity,  why  should  people  be 
poor?  You  shan't  be  poor,  Jarvis  ;  if  1  was  a  king, 
nobody  should  be  poor.  Yet  he  is  pooY — Oh,  he  was 
a  brave  little  boy !  And  yet  so  merciful,  he'd  not  have 
killed  the  gnat  that  stung  him. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Speak  to  him,  Charlotte  ;  for  I  cannot. 

"  Char.  When  1  have  wiped  my  eyes." 

Jar.  I  have  a  little  money,  madam;  it  might  have 
been  more,  but  1  loved  the  poor.  All  1  have  is  yours. 

Mrs.  Bev. No,  Jarvis;  we  have  enough  yet.  I  thank 
you,  and  will  deserve  your  goodness. 

Jar.  But  shall  I  see  my  master  ?  Will  he  let  me  at 
tend  him  in  his  distresses?  I'll  be  noexpence  to  him; 
'twill  kill  me  to  be  refused.  Where  is  he,  madam. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Not  at  home,  Jarvis.  You  shall  «ee 
him  another  time. 

Char.  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day — Oh,  Jarvis  ! 
what  a  change  is  here  ? 

Jar.  A  change  indeed,  madam  !  my  old  heart  aches 
at  it — But  here's  somebody  coming. 

Enter  LUCY  with  STUKELT. 

Lucy.  Mr.  Stukely,  madam.-  [Exit. 

Stuke.  Good  morning  to  you,  ladies.  Mr.  Jarvis, 
your  servant.  Where's  my  friend,  madam  ? 

[To  Mrs.  Bev. 

Mrs.  Bev.  I  should  have  asked  that  question  of  you. 
Have  you  seen  him  to-day? 

Stuke.  No,  madam. 

Char.  Nor  last  night? 

Stuke.  Last  night !  Did  he  not  come  home,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Bev.  No.    Were  you  not  together? 

Sluke.  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening;  but  not 
since.  Where  can  he  have  staid  ? 
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Char.  You  call   yourself  his  friend,  sir  ;  why  do 
you  encourage  him  in  this  madness  of  gaming? 
Stuke.  You  have  asked  me  that  question  before, 

that 


and  I  told  you  my  concern  that  I  could  not 
save  him  ;  if  the  most  friendly  entreaties  have  no  ef 
fect  upon  him,  I  have  no  other  means.  My  purse  has 
been  his,  even  to  the  injury  of  my  fortune.  If  that 
has  been  encouragement,  I  deserve  censure;  but  I 
meant  it  to  retrieve  him. 

Mrs.  Bev.  1  don't  doubt  it  ,  sir;  and  I  thank  you  — 
But  where  did  vou  leave  him  last  night? 

Sivke.  At  Wilson's,  madam,  if  fought  to  tell;  in 
company  1  did  not  like.  Possibly  he  may  be  there  still. 
Mr.  Jarvis  knows  the  house,  I  believe. 

Jar.  Shall  1  go,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Bev.  No,  he  may  take  it  ill. 

Char.  He  may  go  as  from  himself. 

Stuke.  And,  if  he  pleases,  madam,  without  naming 
me.  I  am  faulty,  and  should  conceal  the  errors  of  a 
friend.  But  I  can  refuse  nothing  here. 

\Bowing  to  the  ladies. 

Jar.  I  would  fain  see  him, 

Mrs.  Bev.  Do  so,  then  ;  but  take  care  how  you  up 
braid  him  —  I  have  never  upbraided  him. 

Jar.  Would  I  could  bring  him  comfort!       \_Exit. 

Stuke.  Don't  be  too  much  alarmed,  madam.  All 
men  have  their  errors,  and  their  times  of  seeing  them. 
Perhaps  my  friend's  time  is  not  yet  come.  But  he  has 
an  uncle  r^and  old  men  don't  live  for  ever.  You 
should  look  forward,  madam  ;  we  are  taught  how  to 
value  a  second  fortune  by  the  loss  of  a  first. 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Hark  !  —  No  -  that  knocking  was  too 
rude  for  Mr.  Beverley.  Pray  Heaven  he  be  well! 

Stuke.  Ni-ver  doubt  it,  madam.  You  shall  be  well, 
too  —  Every  thing  shall  be  well.  \_Knockingagain. 

Mrs.  Bev.  The  knocking  is  a  little  loud,  though  — 
Who  waits  there?  Will  none  of  you  answer?  —  None 
of  you,  did  1  say?  —  Alas,  what  was  I  thinking  of!  I 
had  forgot  myself. 

B 
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Char.  I'll  go,  sister— But  don't  be  alarmed  so. 

[Exit* 

Stuke.  What  extraordinary  accident  have  you  to 
fear,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Bev.  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  'tis  ever  thus 
with  me  in  Mr.  Beverley's  absence.  No  one  knocks 
at  the  door,  but  I  fancy  it  is  a  messenger  of  ill  news. 

Stuke.  You  are  too  fearful,  madam;  'twas  but  one 
night  of  absence ;  and  if  ill  thoughts  intrude  (as  love 
is  always  doubtful),  think  of  your  worth  and  beauty, 
and  drive  them  from  your  mind. 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  thoughts?  I  have  no  thoughts 
that  wrong  my  husband. 

Stuke.  Such  thoughts  indeed  would  wro,ng  him. 
The  world  is  full  of  slander;  and  every  wretch  that 
knows  himself  unjust,  charges  his  neighbour  with 
like  passions ;  and  by  the  general  frailty  hides  his 
own — [f  you  are  wise,  and  would  be  happy,  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  such  reports.  'Tis  ruin  to  believe  them. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Ay,  worse  than  ruin.  'Twould  be  to  sin 
against  conviction.  Why  was  it  mentioned? 

Sluke.  To  guard  you  against  rumour.  The  sport  of 
half  mankind  is  mischief;  for  a  single  error  they  make 
men  devils.  If  their  tales  reach  you,  disbelieve  them. 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  tales?  By  whom?  Why  told?  I 
have  heard  nothing — or  if  I  had,  with  all  his  errors, 
my  Beverley's  firm  faith  admits  no  doubt — It  is  my 
safety,  my  seat  of  rest  and  joy,  while  the  storm  threat 
ens  round  me.  I'll  not  forsake  it.  [Stukely  sighs  and 
looks  down.~\  W'hy  turn  you,  sir,  away?  and,  why 
that  sigh  ? 

Stuke.  I  was  attentive,  madam  ;  and  sighs  will  come 
we  know  not  why.  Perhaps  1  hare  been  too  busy — 
If  it  should  seem  so,  impute  my  zeal  to  friendship, 
that  meant  to  guard  you  against  evil  tongues.  Your 
Beverley  is  wronged,'  slandered  most  vilely—My  life 
upon  his  truth. 

Mrs.  Bev.  And  mine  too.   Who  is't  that  doubts  it? 

But  no  matter i  am  prepared,  sir — Yet  why  this 

caution? You  are  my  husband's  friend  ;  1  think 
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you  mine  too;  the  con.mon  friend  of  both. 
I  had  been  unconcerned  else. 

Stuke.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  be  so  yet !    I 
rjfeaut  to  guard  von  against  suspicion,  not  to  alarm  it. 
Mrs.  Bev.  JNorhave  yon,  sir.     Who  told  you  of 
suspicion  ?   I  have  a  heart  it  cannot  reach. 

Stuke.  Then  I  am  happy — 1  would  say  more — but 
am  prevented. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 
Mrs.  Bev.  Who  was  it,  Charlotte  ? 
Char.   What  a  heart  has  that  Jarvis  ! — A  creditor, 
sister.     But  the  good  old  man  has  taken  him  away — 
Don't  distress  his  wife;  don't  distress  his  sisterv  I 
could  hear  him  say.  Tis cruel  to  distress  the  afflicted 
• — And  when  he  saw  me  at  the  door,  he  begged  pardon 
that  his  friend  had  knocked  so  loud. 

Stuke.  \  wish  I  had  known  oi  this.  Was  it  a  large 
demand,  madam  ? 

Char.  1  heard  not  that ;  but  visits  such  as  these, 
we  must  expect  often— Why  so  distress'd,  sister? 
This  is  no  new  affliction. 

Mrs.  Btv.  No,  Charlotte  ;  but  I  am  faint  with 
watching — quite  sunk  and  spiritless — Will  you  excuse 
me,  sir?  I'll  to  my  chamber  and  try  to  rest  a  little. 

Sluke.  Good  thoughts  go  with  you,  madam. 

My  bait  is  taken  then.   [Aside.]— Poor  Mrs.  Bever* 
Icy  !   How  my  heart  grieves  to  see  her  thus  ! 
"Char.  Cure  her,  and  be  a  friend  then. 
Stuke.  How  cure  her,  madam? 
Char.  Reclaim  my  brother. 

Stuke.  Ay,  give  him  a  new  creation,  or  breathe  an 
other  soul  into  him.  I'll  think  on't,  madam.  Ad 
vice,  1  see,  is  thankless. 

Char.  Useless  1  am  sure  it  is,  if  ihro'  mistaken 
friendship  or  other  motives,  you  feed  his  passion 
with  your  purse, and  sooth  it  by  example.  Physicians, 
to  cure  fevers,  keep  from  the  patient's  thirsty  lip  the 
cup  that  would  inflame.  You  give  it  to  his  hands. 
(" A  knocking.]  Hark,  sir ! — These  are  my  brother'* 
tlesperate  symptoms— Another  creditor. 
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Stuke.  One  not  so  easily  got  rid  of. — What,  Lewson ! 
Enter  LEWSON. 

Lew.  Madam,  your  servant Yours,  sir.     I  was 

enquiring  for  you  at  your  lodgings. 

Strike.  This  morning!  You  had  business,  then? 

Lew.  You'll  call  it  hy  another  name,  perhaps. — 
Where's  Mr.  Beverley,  madam? 

Char.   We  have  sent  to  enquire  for  him. 

Lew.  Is  he  abroad  then  ?  He  did  not  use  to  go  out 
so  early. 

Char.  No,  nor  stay  out  so  late. 

Lew.  Is  that  the  case  ?  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But  MP, 
Stukely,  perhaps,  may  direct  you  to  him. 

Stuke.  1  have  already,  sir.  But  what  was  your  bu 
siness  with  me? 

Lew.  To  congratulate  you  upon  your  late  successes 

at  play.     Poor  Beverley! But  you  are  his  friend  j 

and  there's  a  comfort  in  having  successful  friends. 

Stuke.  And  what  am  1  to  understand  by  this  ? 

Lew.  That  Beveriey's  a  poor  man,  with  a  rich 
friend;  that's  all. 

Stuke.  Your  words  would  mean  something,  1  sup 
pose.  Another  time,  sir,  I  shall  desire  an  explanation. 

Lew.  And  why  not  now  r  1  am  no  dealer  in  long 
sentences.  A  minute  or  two  will  do  for  me. 

Stuke.  But  not  for  me,  sir.  I  am  slow  of  appre 
hension,  and  must  have  time  and  privacy.  A  lady's 
presence  engages  my  attention.  Another  morning  I 
may  be  found  at  home. 

Lew.  Another  morning,  then,  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

Stuke.  I  shall  expect  you.     Madam,  your  servant. 

[Exit  Stukely. 

Char.  What  mean  you  by  this? 

Lew.  To  hint  to  him  that  1  know  him. 
_  Char.  How  know  him?  Mere  doubt  and  suppo 
sition  ! 

Lew.  I  shall  have  proof  soon. 

Char.  And  what  then?  Would  you  risque  your  life 
to  be  his  punisher  ? 

Lew.  My  life,  madam  !  Don't  be  afraid.    And  yet 
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I  am  happy  in  your  concern  for  me.     But  let  it  con 
tent  you  that  I  know  this  Stukely 'Twould  be  as 

ea/>v  to  make  him  honest  as  brave. 

Char.  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do? 

Lew.  Nothing  till  1  have  proof.  Yet  my  suspi 
cions  are  well  grounded — But  1  am  acting  here  with 
out  authority.  Could  1  have  leave  to  call  Mr.  Beverley 
brother,  his  concerns  would  be  my  own.  Why  will 
you  make  my  services  appear  officious? 

Char.  You  know  my  reasons,  and  should  not  press 
me.  But  I  am  cold,  you  say;  and  cold  I  will  be, 

while  a  poor  sister's  destitute My  heart  bleeds  ior 

her;  and  till  I  see  her  sorrows  moderated,  love  has  no 
joys  for  me. 

Lew.  Can  I  be  less  a  friend  by  being  a  brother?  I 
would  not  say  an  unkind  thing, —  But  the  pillar  of 
your  house  is  shaken;  prop  it  with  another,  and  it 
shall  stand  firm  again.  You  must  comply. 

Char.  And  will,  when  I  have  peace  within  myself. 
But  let  us  change  this  subject — Your  business  here 
this  morning  is  with  my  sister.  Misfortunes  press 
too  hard  upon  her;  yet,  till  to-day,  she  has  borne 
them  nobly. 

Lew.  Where  is  she? 

Char.  Gone  to  her  chamber.   Her  spirits  failed  her. 

Lew.  J  hear  her  coming.  Let  what  has  passed 
with  Stukely  be  a  secret — She  has  already  too  much 
to  trouble  her. 

Enter  Mrs.  BEVERLEY. 

Mrs.  Rev.  Good  morning,  sir;  I  heard  your  voice, 
and  as  1  thought  enquiring  for  me.  Where's  Mr. 
Stukely,  Charlotte  ? 

Char.  This  moment  gone — You  have  been  in  tears, 
sister ;  but  here's  a  friend  shall  comfort  you. 

Lew.  Or,  if  I  add  to  your  distresses,  I'll  beg  your 
pardon,  madam.  The,  sale  of  your  house  and  fur 
niture  was  finished  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Bev.    1  know  it,  sir ;   I  know  too  your  gene 
rous  reason   for  pulling  me  in  mind   of  it.     But  you 
obliged  me  too  much  already. 
B  3 
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Lew.  There  are  trifles,  madam,  which  I  know  you 
have  set  a  value  on  ;  those  I  have  purchased,  and  vvill 
deliver.  1  have  a  friend  too,  that  esteems  you — He 
has  bought  largely,  and  will  call  nothing  his,  till  he 
has  seen  you.  If  a  visit  to  him  would  not  be  painful, 
he  has  begged  it  may  be  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Not  painful  in  the  least.  My  pain  is 
from  the  kindness  of  my  friends.  Why  am  1  to  be 
obliged  beyond  the  power  of  return  ? 

Lew.  You  shall  repay  us  at  your  own  time.  I  have, 
a  coach  waiting  at  the  door — Shall  we  have  your 
company,  madam  ?  [To  Charlotte. 

Char.  No  :  my  brother  may  return  soon  ;  1'il  stay 
and  receive  him. 

Mrs.  Bev.  He  may  want  a  comforter,  perhaps.  But 
don't  upbraid  him,  Charlotte.  We  sha'nt  be  absent 
long.  Come,  sir,  since  I  must  be  so  obliged. 

Lew.  'Tis  I  that  am  obliged.  An  hour,  or  less, 
will  be  sufficient  for  us.  We  shall  find  you  at  home, 
madam.  [To  Char,  and  exit  wilh  Mrs.  Bev. 

Char.  Certainly.  I  have  but  little  inclination  to 
appear  abroad.  Oh,  this  brother,  this  brother!  to 
•what  wretchedness  has  he  reduced  us  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
Changes  to  STVKELTI'S  Lodgings.     jEWerSruKELY*. 

Sluke.  That  Levvson  suspects  me  'tis  too  plain.  Yet 
why  should  he? — I  appear  the  friend  of  Beverley  as 
much  as  he.  But  I  am  rich  ;  thanks  to  another's  folly 
and  my  own  wisdom.  What  use  is  wisdom,  but  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weak  ?  This  Beverley's  my  fool; 
I  cheat  him,  and  he  calls  me  friend.  But  more  busi 
ness  must  be  done  yet His  wife's  jewels  are  un 
sold  ;  so  is  the  reversion  of  his  uncle's  estate  :  I  must 
have  these  too.  ,  And  then  there's  a  treasure  above  all 

--I  love  his  wife Before  she  knew  this  Beverley  I 

loved  her;  but,  like  a  cringing  fool,  bowed  at  a  dis 
tance,  while  he  stepp'd  in  and  won  her Never, 

never  will  1  forgive  him  for  it.  My  pride,  and  love, 
is  wounded  by  this  conquest.  I  must  have  vengeance. 
Inose  hints  this  morning  were  well  thrown  in 
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Already  they  have  fastened  on  her.  If  jealousy  should 
weaken  her  affections,  want  may  corrupt  her  virtue — 
My  heart  rejoices  in  the  hope — These  jewels  may  do 
much — He  shall  demand  them  of  her;  which,  when 

mine,  shall  be  converted  to  special  purposes What 

now,  Bates! 

Enter  BATES. 

Bates,  Is  it  a  wonder  then  to  see  me?  Tfhe  forces 
are  all  in  readiness,  and  only  wait  for  orders.  Where's 
Beverley? 

Sluke.  At  last  night's  rendezvous,  waiting  for  me. 
Is  Dawson  with  you? 

Bates.  Dressed  like  a  nobleman  ;  with  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  set  of  dice  that  shall  deceive  the  devil. 

Stuke.  That  fellow  has  a  head  to  undo  a  nation  j 
but  the  rest  are  such  low-manner'd,  ill-looking  dogs, 
I  wonder  Beverley  has  not  suspected  them. 

Bates.  No  matter  for  manners  and  looks.  Do  you 
supply  them  with  money,  and  they  are  gentlemen  by 
profession — The  passion  of  gaming  casts  such  a  mist 
before  the  eyes,  that  the  nobleman  shall  be  surrounded 
with  sharpers,  and  imagine  himself  in  the  best  com 
pany. 

Sluke.  There's  that  Williams  too.  It  was  he,  I 
suppose,  that  called  at  Beverley's  with  the  note  this 
morning.  What  directions  did  you  give  him  ? 

Bates.  To  knock  loud,  and  be  clamorous.  Did 
not  you  see  him  ? 

Stuke.  No,  the  fool  sneaked  off  with  Jarvis.    Had 

he  appeared  within  doors,  as  directed,  the  note  had 

been  discharged.     I  waited  there  on  purpose.     I  want 

'  the  women  to  think  well  of  me  ;  for  Lewson's  grown 

suspicious  ;  he  told  me  so  himself. 

Bates.     What  answer  did  you  make  him  ? 

Stuke.  A  short  one — That  1  would  see  him  soon, 
for  farther  explanation. 

Bates.  We  must  take  care  of  him.  But  what  have 
v/e  to  do  with  Beverley  ?  Dawson  and  the  rest  are 
wondering  at  you. 

Stuke.  Why,   let  them  wonder.     I  have  designs 
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above  their  narrow  reach.  They  see  me  lend  him 
money,  and  they  stare  at  me.  But  they  are  fools.  I 
want  him  to  believe  me  beggared  by  him. 

Baies.  And  what  then  ? 

Stuke.  Ay,  there's  the  question  ;  but  no  matter ; 
at  night  you  may  know  more.  He  waits  for  me  at 
Wilson's.  I  told  the  women  where  to  find  him. 

Bates.  To  what  purpose  ? 

Sluke.  To  save  suspicion.  It  looked  friendly,  and 
they  thanked  rne.  Old  Jarvis  was  dispatched  to  him. 

Bates.  And  may  intreat  him  home 

Stuke.  No  ;  he  expects  money  from  me  ;  but  I'll 

have  none.     His  wife's  jewels  must  go "-Women 

are  easy  creatures,  and  refuse  nothing  where  they  love. 
Follow  to  Wilson's ;  but  be  sure  he  sees  you  not. 
You  are  a  man  of  character,  of  prudence  and  discre 
tion.  Wait  for  me  in  an  outer  room  ;  I  shall  have 
business  for  you  presently.— —Come,  sir. 

Let  drudging  fools  lay  honesty  grow  great ; 

The  shorter  road  to  riches  is  deceit.       [Exeunt. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 
A  Gaming- House,  with  a  Table,  Box,  Dice,  &c. 

BEVERLEY  discovered  sitting. 
Beverley.  WHY,  what  a  world  is  this!  The  slave 
that  digs  for  gold,  receives  his  daily  pittance,  and 
sleeps  contented  j  while  those  for  whom  he  labours, 
convert  their  good  to  mischief,  making  abundance 
the  means  of  want.  Oh,  shame !  shame !  Had  for 
tune  given  me  bul  a  little,  thai  little  had  been  still  my 
own.  But  plenty  leads  to  waste :  and  shallow  streams 
maintain  their  currents,  while  swelling  rivers  beat 
down  their  banks,  and  leave  their  channels  empty. 
What  had  I  to  do  with  play?  I  wanted  nothing. 
My  wishes  and  my  means  were  equal.  *  The  poor 
followed  me  with  blessings,  love  scattered  roses  on. 

my  pillow,  and   morning  waked  me  to  delight 

Oh,  bitter  thought,  that  leads  to  what  I  was  by  what 
J  am  1  1  would  forget  both Who's  there  ? 
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Enter  a  \\  alter. 

Waif.  A  gentleman,  sir,  enquires  for  you. 
Bev.  He  might  have  used  less  ceremony.  Stukely, 
1  suppose? 

Wait.  No,  sir,  a  stranger. 

Bev.  Well,  shew  him  in.  [Exit  Wait. 

A  messenger  from  Stukely  then  ,  from  him  that  has 

undone  me  !  yet  all  in   friendship And  now  he 

lends  me  his  little,  to  bring  back  fortune  to  me. 

Enter  JARVIS. 

Jarvis ! — Why  this  intrusion? — Your  absence  had 
been  kinder. 

Jar.  I  came  in  duty,  sir.     If  it  be  troublesome — 

Bev.  It  is 1  would  be  private — hid  even  from 

myself.     Who  sent  you  hither? 

Jar.  One  that  would  persuade  you  home  again. 
My  mistress  is  not  well.  Her  tears  told  me  so. 

Bev.  Go  with  thy  duty  there  then — — "  But  does 
"  she  weep?  1  am  'to  blame  to  let  her  weep."  Pr'y- 
ihee,  begone :  I  have  no  business  for  thee. 

Jar.  Yes,  sir;  to  lead  you  from  this  place.     I  am 

your  servant  still.     Your  prosperous   fortune  blessed 

"my  old  age.  I  f  that  has  left  you,  I  must  not  leave  you. 

Bev.  Not  leave  me!    Recall  past  time,  then  ;  or, 

thro'  this  sea  of  storms  and  darkness,  shew  me  a  star 

to  guide  me But  what  canst  thou? 

Jar.  The  little  that  I  can  I  will.     You  have  been 

generous  to  me — I  would  not  offend  you,  sir — but — 

Bev.  No.  Think'st  thou  I'd  ruin  thee  too?  I  have 

„   enough  of  shame  already My  wife,  my  wife! 

Wculd'st  thou  believe  it,  Jarvis?  1  have  not  seen  her 

all  this  long  night 1  who  have  loved  her  so,  that 

every  hour  of  absence  seemed  a  gap  in  life.  But 
other  bonds  have  held  me — Oh,  lhave  played  the  boy  ! 
dropping  my  counters  in  the  stream,  and  reaching  to 
redeem  them,  lost  myself.  "  Why  wilt  thou  follow 
'*  misery?  Or  if  ihouwilt,  goto  thymistress:  shehasno 
"  guilt  to  sting  her,  and  therefore  may  be  comforted." 
Jar.  For  pity's  sake,  sir ! — I  have  no  heart  to  see 
this  change. 
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Bev.  Nor  1  to  bear  it—- — How  speaks  the  world 
of  me,  Jarvis  ? 

Jar.  As  of  a  good  man  dead.  Of  one,  who,  walk 
ing  in  a  dream,  fell  down  a  precipice.  The  world  is 
sorry  for  you. 

Bev.  Ay,  and  pities  me.     Says  it  not  so  ?     But  I 

was  born  to  infamy I'll  tell  thee  what  it  says;  it 

.calls  me  villain,  a  treacherous  husband,  a  cruel  father, 
a  false  brother,  lost  to  nature  and  her  charities;  to  say 
all  in  one  short  word,  it  calls  me — Gamester.— — Go 
Jo  thy  mistress;  I'll  see  her  presently. 

Jar.  And  why  not  now  ?  Rude  people  press  upon 
her;  loud,  bawling  creditors  ;  wretches  who  know 
no  pity — 1  met  one  at  the  door ;  he  would  have  seen, 
my  mistress:  1  wanted  means  of  present  payment,  so 
promised  it  to-morrow.  But  others  may  be  pressing, 
and  she  has  grief  enough  already.  Your  absence 
Jiangs  too  heavy  upon  her. 

Bev.  Tell  her  I'll  corne.  I  have  a  moment's  bu 
siness.  But  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  my  distresses? 
Thy  honesty  hast  left  thee  poor;  and  age  wants  com* 
fort Keep  what  thou  hast  "  for  cordials,"  lesi  be 
tween  thee  and  the  grave,  misery  steal  in.  1  hive  a 

friend  shall  counsel  me This  is  thai  ftiend. 

Enter  STUKELY. 

Stuke.  How  fares  it,  Beverley?  Honest  Mr.  Jar- 
vis,  well  met;  I  hoped  to  find  you  here.  That  viper 
Williams !  Was  it  not  he  that  troubled  you  this 
morning  ? 

Jar.  My  mistress  heard  him  then?- 1  am  sorry 

that  she  heard  him. 

Bev.  And  Jarvis  promised  payment. 

Stuke.  That  must  not  be.  Tell  him  I'll  satisfy  him. 

Jar.  Will  you,  sir?  Heaven  will  reward  you  for't. 

Bev.  Generous  Stukely !  Friendship  like  yours, 
had  it  ability  like  will,  would  more  than  balance  the* 
wrongs  of  fortune. 

Stake.  You  think  too  kindly  of  me Make  haste 

to  Williams  ;  his  clamours  may  be  rude  else.  J  To  Jar. 

Jar.  And  my  rmster  will  g  >  horns  again— Ai4s, 
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*ir,  we  know  of  hearts  there  breaking  for  his  ab 
sence.  ,  [Exit. 

Bcv.  Would  I  were  dead  ! 

Sluke.  "  Or  tnrn'd  hermit,  counting  a  string  of 
"''beads  in  a  d;trk  cave,  or  under  a  weeping  willow, 
"  praying  for  mercy  on  the  wicked."  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 
Pr'ythee,  be  a  man,  and  leave  dying  to  disease  and  old 
age.  Fortune  tnav  be  ours  again;  at  least  we'll  try  for't. 

Bev.  Nn  ;  it  has  fool'd  us  on  too  far. 

Stuke.  Ay,  ruin'd  us;  and  therefore  we'll  sit  down 
contented.  These  are  the  despondings  of  men  with 
out  money  ;  but  let  the  shining  ore  chink  in  the 
pocket,  and  folly  turns  to  wisdom.  We  are  fortune's 

children True,  she's  a  fickle  mother ;  but  shall 

we  droop  because  she's  peevish  ?- No  ;  she  has 

smiles  in  store;  and  these  her  frowns  are  meant  to 
brighten  'em. 

Bev.  Is  this  a  time  for  levity?  But  you  arc  single 
in  the  ruin,  and  therefore  may  talk  lightly  of  it. 
With  me  'tis  complicated  misery. 

Stuke.  You  censure  me  unjustly 1  but  assumed 

these  spirits  to  cheer  my  friend.  Heaven  knows  he 
wants  a  comforter. 

Bev.  What  new  misfortune? 

Stuke.  I  would  have  brought  you  money,  but  lend 
ers  want  securities.  What's  to  be  done?  All  that 
was  mine  is  yours  already. 

Bev.  And  there's  the  double  weight  that  sinks  me. 
I  have  undone  my  friend  too ;  one,  who,  to  save  a 
drowning  wretch,  reached  out  his  hand,  and  perished 
with  him. 

Sfuke.  Have  better  thoughts. 

Bev.  Whence  are  they  to  proceed?  I  have  nothing 
left. 

Sfuke.  [Sighing."]  Then  we're  indeed  undone. 
What,  nothing?  No  moveables,  nor  useless  trinkets? 
Bawbles  locked  up  in  caskets  to  starve  their  owners  ? 
I  have  ventured  deeply  for  you. 

Bev.  Therefore  this  heart-ache  ;  for  1  am  lost  be 
yond  all  hope. 
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Stuke.  No  ;  means  may  be  found  to  save  us.  Jarvis 
is  rich.  This  is  no  time  "for  ceremony. 

Bev.  And  is  it  for  dishonesty !  The  good  old  man  I 
Shall  I  rob  him  too?  My  friend  would  grieve  for't. 
No;  let  the  little  he  has  buy  food  and  clothing  for  him. 

Stuke.  Good  morning  then.  [Going. 

Bev.  So  hasty  !  Why  then,  good  morning. 

Stuke.  And  when  \ve~meet  again,  upbraid  me.  Say 
it  was  I  that  tempted  yon,  Tell  Lewson  so  ;  and  tell 
him  I  have  wrong'd  you — He  has  suspicions  of  me. 

Bee.  No;  we  have  been  companions  iira  rash  voy 
age,  and  the  same  storm  hath  wrecked  us  both.  Mine 
shall  be  self-upbraidings. 

Stake.  And  will  they  feed  us?  You  deal  unkindly. 
I  have  sold  and  borrow'd  for  you,  while  land  or  credit 
lasted  ;  and  now,  when  fortune  should  be  try'd,  and 
my  heart  whispers  me  success,  I  am  deserted,  tum'd 
loose  to  beggary,  while  you  have  hoards. 

Bev.  What  hoards?  Name 'em,  and  take  'em. 

Stuke.  Jewels. 

Bev.  And  shall  this  thriftless  hand  seize  them  too? 
My  poor,  poor  wife!  Must  she  lose  all  ?  I  would 
not  wound  her  so. 

Stuke.  Nor  I,  but  from  necessity.  One  effort  more, 
and  fortune  may  grow  kind,  i  have  unusual  hopes. 

Bev.  Think  of  some  other  means  then. 

Stuke.  I  have;  and  you  rejected  'em. 

Bev.  Pr'ythee,  let  me  be  a  man. 

Stuke.  Ay,  and  your  friend  a'  poor  one.  But  I 
have  done.  And  "for  these  tr'uikets,  why,  let  her 
keep  'em  to  deck  out  pride  with,  and  shew  a  laugh 
ing  world  that  she  has  finery  to  starve  in. 

Bev.  No;  she  shall  yield  up  all.  My  friend  de 
mands  it.  But  need  we  have  talk'd  lightly  of  her! 
The  jewels  that  she  values  are  truth  and  innocence — 
Those  will  adorn  her  ever  ;  and  for  the  rest,  she  wo>e 
'em  for  a  husband's  pride,  and  to  his  wants  will  give 
'em.  Alas !  you  know  her  not.  Where  shall  we  meet? 

Stuke.  No  matter.  I  have  changed  my  mind.  Leave 
me  to  a  prison;  'tis  the  reward  oHYiendshSp. 
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Bev.  Perish  mankind  first Leave  yon  to  a  pri« 

son  !  No;  fallerras  you  see  me,  I'm  not  that  wretch. 
Nor  would  I  change  this  heart,  overcharged  as  'tis 
With  folly  and  misfortune,  for  one  most  prudent  and 
most  happy,  it  callous  to  a  friend's  distress. 
Stuke.  You  are  too  warm. 

Bev.  In  such  a  cause,  not  to  be  warm  is  to  b» 
frozen.     Farewell,  I'll  meet  you  at  your  lodgings. 

Stvkc.  Reflect  a  little.     The  jewels  may  be  lost. 
Better  not  hazard  'em — I  was  too  pressing. 

Bev.  And  I  ungrateful.  Reflection  takes  up  time. 
I've  no  leisure  for't.  Within  an  hour  expect  me.  [Ex. 
Stuke.  Thoughtless,  shallow  prodigal !  We  shall 
have  sport  at  night — But  hold — The  jewels  are  not 
ours  yet — The  lady  may  refuse  'em — The  husband 
may  relent  too — 'Tis  more  than  probable — I'll  write 
a  note  to  Beverley,  and  the  contents  shall  spur  him  to 
demand  'em — But  am  I  grown  this  rogue  thro'  ava 
rice?  No  ;  I  have  warmer  motives,  love  and  revenge 
— Ruin  the  husband,  and  the  wife's  virtue  may  be  bid 
for.  "  'Tis  of  uncertain  value,  and  sinks  or  rises  in 
the  purchase,  as  want  or  wealth,  or  passion  go 
verns.  The  poor  part  cheaply  with  it ;  rich  dames, 
tho1  pleased  with  selling,  will  have  high  prices  for't. 
Love-sick  girls  give  it  for  oaths  and  lying.  But 
tender  wives,  who  boast  of  honour  and  affections, 
keep  it  against  famine — Why,  let  famine  come 
"  then  ;  1  am  in  haste  to  purchase." 

Enter  BATHS. 

Look  to  your  men,  Bates ;  there's  money  stirring.  We 
meet  to-night  upon  this  spot.  Hasten,  and  tell  'em  so. 
Beverley  calls  upon  me  at  my  lodgings,  and  we  return 
together.    Hasten,  I  say,  the  rogues  will  scatter  else. 
Bates.  Not  till  their  leader  bids  'em. 
Stuke.  Come  on,  then.     Give  'em  the  word,  and 

follow  me.    I  must  advise  with  you This  is  a  day 

ef  business.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

BEVERLEY'S  Lodgings.  BEVERLEY  and  CHARLOTTE. 
Char.  Your  looks  are  changed  too;  there's  vvildness 
C 
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in  'em*  My  wretched  sister !  How  will  it  grieve 
her  to  see  you  thus! 

peVf  No — no — a  little  rest  will  erse  me.  And  for 
your  Lewson's  kindness  to  her,  it  has  rny  thanks;  I 
have  no  more  to  give  him. 

Char.  Yes,  a  sister  and  her  fortune.  I  trifle  with 
him,  and  he  complains — My  looks,  he  say 3,  are  cold 
upon  him.  He  thinks  too 

Bev.  That  1  have  lost  your  fortune He  dares 

not  think  so. 

Char.  Nor  does  he — You  are  too  quick  at  guessing, 
He  cares  not  if  you  had.  That  care  is  mine — 1  lent 
it  you  to  husband,  and  now  I  claim  it. 

Bev.  You  have  suspicions  then. 

Char.  Cure  'em,  and  give  it  me. 

Bev.  To  stop  a  sister's  chiding? 

Char.  To  vindicate  her  brother. 

Bev.  How,  if  he  needs  no  vindication  ? 

Char.  I  would  fain  hope  so. 

Bev.  Ay,  would  and  cannot.  Leave  it  to  timt 
then;  'twill  satisfy  all  douhts. 

Char.  Mine  are  already  satisfied. 

Bev.  'Tis  well.  And  when  the  subject  is  renewed, 
speak  to  me  like  a  sister,  and  I  will  answer  like  a 
brother. 

Char.  To  tell  me  I'm  a  beggar.  Why,  tell  it  now. 
1  that  can  bear  the  ruin  of  those  dearer  to  me,  the 
ruin  of  a  sister  and  her  infant,  can  bear  that  too. 

Bev.  No  more  of  this — you  wring  my  heart. 

Char.  Would  that  the  misery  were  all  your  own! 
But  innocence  must  suffer — —Unthinking  rioter  1 
whose  home  was  heaven  ;  an  angel  dwelt  there,  and 
a  little  cherub,  that  crowned  his  days  with  blessings. 
How  he  has  lost  this  heaven  to  league  with  devils  1 

Bev.  Forbear,  1  say;  reproaches  come  too  late; 
they  search,  but  cure  not.  And  for  the  fortune  you 
demand,  we'll  talk  to-morrow  on't;  our  tempers  may 
be  milder. 

Char.  Or,  if 'tis  gone,  why  farewell  all.  I  claimed 
it  for  a  sister.  "  She  holds  my  heart  in  her's  i  an4 
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"  every  p-ine;  she  feels  tears  it  in  pieces." — But  I'll 
upbraid  no  more.  What  Heaven  permits,  perhaps  it 
may  oidain  ;  «  and  sorrow  then  is  sinful."  Yet  that 
the  husband  !  father!  brother  !  should  be  its  instru 
ments  of  vengeance  ! — 'Tis  grievous  to  know  that. 

Bev.  If  you're  mv  sister,  spare  the  remembrance — 
it  wounds  too  deeply.  To-morrow  shall  clear  all; 
and  when  the  worsi  is  known,  it  may  be  better  than 
yonr  fears.  Comfort  my  wife;  and  for  the  pains  of 
absence,  I'll  make  atonement.  The  world  may  yet 
go  well  with  us. 

Char.   See  where  she  comes  ! — Look  chearfully 

upon  h~r A  (lections  such  as  hers  are  prying,  and 

lend  those  eves  that  read  the  soul. 

Enter  Mrs.  BEVERLEY  and  LEWSON. 
Mrs.  Bev.  My  life! 

Bev.  My  love  !  how  fares  it  ?  1  have  been  a  truant 
husband. 

Mrs.  Bev.  But  we  meet  now,  and  that  heals  all— » 
.Doubts  and  alarms  1  have  had  ;  but  in  this  denr  em 
brace  I  bury  and  forget  'em.  My  friend  here  (~ Point" 
ing  to  Lewson]  has  been  indeed  a  frit.-nd.  Charlotte, 
'tis  you  must  thank  him  :  your  brother's  thanks  and 
mine  are  of  too  little  value. 

Bev.  Yet  what  we  have  we'll  pay.  I  thank  you,  sir, 
and  am  obliged.  I  would  say  more,  but  that  vour 
goodness  to  the  wife  upbraids  the  husband'*  follies. 
Had  I  been  wise,  she  had  not  trespassed  on  yonr  bounty. 
Lew.  Nor  has  she  trespassed.  The  little  I  have 
done,  acceptance  overpays. 

Char.  So  friendship  thinks 

Mrs.  Bev.  And  doubles  obligations  by  striving  to 

conceal  'em We'll  talk  another  time  on't You 

are  too  thoughtful,  love. 

Bev.  No,  I  have  reason  for  these  thoughts. 
Char.  And  hatred  for  the  cause — Would  you  had 
that  too ! 

Bfv.  I  have The  cause  was  avarice. 

Char.  And  who  the  tempter  ? 
J3ev.  A  ruined  friend — ruined  by  too  much  kindness, 
c  2 
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Lew.  Ay,  worse  than  ruined ;  stabbed  in  his  fame, 
mortally  stabbed— riches  can't  cure  him. 

Bev. 'Or  if  they  could,  those  L  have  drained  him  of. 
Something  of  this  he  hinted  in  the  morning— that 
Lewson  had  suspicions  of  him Why  these  suspi 
cions?  ,  [Angrily. 

Lew.  At  school  we  knew  this  Stukely:  A  cun 
ning,  plodding  boy,  sordid  and  cruel,  slow  at  his  task, 
but  quick  at  shifts  and  tricking.  He  schemed  mis 
chief,  that  others  might  be  punished;  and  would  tell 
his  tale  with  so  much  art,  that  for  the  lash  he  merited, 
rewards  and  praise  were  given  him.  Shew  me  a  boy 
with  such  a  mind,  and  time  that  ripens  manhood  in 
him,  shall  ripen  vice  too — I'll  prove  him,  and  lay 
him  open  to  you — Till  then  be  warned — 1  know  him, 
and  therefore  shun  him. 

Bev.  As  I  would  those  that  wrong  him. — You  are 
too  busy,  sir. 

Mrs.' Bev.  No,  not  too  busy — Mistaken,  perhaps 
•—That  had  been  milder. 

Lew.  No  matter,  madam.  1  can  bear  this,  and 
praise  the  heart  that  prompts  it — Pity  such  friend 
ship  should  be  so  placed  ! 

Bey.  Again,  sir!  But  I'll  bear  too — You  wrong 
him,  Lewson,  and  will  be  sorry  for't. 

Char.  Ay,  when 'tis  proved  he  wrongs  him.  The 
world  is  full  of  hypocrites. 

Bev.  And  Stukely  one — you  would  infer. — I'll  hear 
no  more — my  heartaches  for  him — I've  undone  him. 

Lew.  The  world  says  otherwise. 

Bev.  The  world  is  false  then — 1  have  business 
with  you,  love.  [To  Mrs.  Bev.]  We'll  leave  'em  to 
their  rancour.  [Going. 

Char.  No ;  we  shall  find  room  within  for't. 

Come  this  way,  sir.  [To  Lew. 

Lew.  Another  time  my  friend  will  thank  me  ;  that 
time  is  hastening  too.  [Exeunt  Lew.  and  Char. 

Bev.  They  hurt  me  beyond  bearing— Is  Stukely 
false?  Then  honesty  has  left  us!  'Twere  sinning 
against  Heaven  to  think  so. 
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Mrs.  Bev.  I  never  doubted  him. 

Bev.  No  ;  you  are  charity.  Meekness  and  ever- 
during  patience  live  in  that  heart,  and  love  that 
knows  no  change. — Why  did  1  ruin  you  ? 

Mrs.  Bev.  You  have  not  ruined  me.  I  have  no 
wants  wh«rn  you  are  present,  nor  wishes  in  your  ab 
sence  but  to  be  blest  with  your  return.  Be  but  re-" 
sign'd  to  what  has  happened,  and  1  am  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Bev.  My  generous  girl  !—  But  memory  will  be 
busy  ;  still  crowding  on  my  thoughts,  to  sour  the 
present  hv  the  past.  I  have  another  pang  too. 

Mrs.  Bev.   lell  it,  and  lei  me  cure  it. 

Bev.  That  friend that  generous  friend,  whose 

fame  they  have  traduced — 1  have  undone  him  too. 
While  he  had  means  he  lent  me  largely  j  a 'id  now  a 
prison  must  be  his  portion. 

Mrs.  Bev.  No;   1  hope  otherwise. 

Bev.  To  hope  must  be  to  act.  The  charitable  wish 
feeds  not  the  hungry — Something  must  be  done. 

Mrs.  Bev.   What? 

Bev.  In  bitterness  of  heart  he  told  me,  just  now  he 
told  me,  1  had  undone  him.  Could  1  hear  that,  and 
think  of  happiness?  No  j  1  have  disclaimed  it,  while 
he  is  miserable. 

Mrs.  Bev.  The  world  may  mend  with  us,  and  then 
we  may  be  grateful.  There's  comfort  in  that  hope. 

Bev.  Ay  ;  'tis  the  sick  man's  cordial,  his  promised 
cure  ;  while  in  preparing  it  the  patient  dies. — 
Enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.  A  letter,  sir.  [Delivers  it,  and  exit. 

Bev.  The  hand  is  Stukely's. 

[Opens  it,  and  reads  it  to  himself, 

Mrs,  Bev.  And  brings  good  news — at  least  I'll  hope 
so — What  says  he,  love  ? 

Bev.  Why  this — too  much  for  patience.  Yet  he 
directs  me  to  conceal  it  from  you.  \JKeads.~\  *  Let 
'  your  haste. to  see  me  be  the  only  proof  of  your  es- 
'  teem  forme.  1  have  determined,  since  we  parted, 
'.  to  bid  adieu  to  England ;  choosing  rather  to  forsake 
c  3 
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*  my  country,  than   owe  my  freedom  in  it  to  the 
'  means  we  talked  of.     Keep'this  a  secret  at  home, 

•  and  hasten  to  the  ruined  R.  STUKELY.' 

Ruined  hy  friendship! 1  must  relieve  or  follow 

him. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Follow  him,  did  you  say  !  Then  I  am 
lost  indeed  ! 

Bev.  O  this  infernal  vice  !  how  has  it  sunk  me!  A 
vice,  whose  highest  joy  was  poor  to  my  domestic  hap 
piness.  Yel  how  have  1  pursued  it !  turned  all  my 
comforts  to  bitterest  pangs,  and  all  my  smiles  to  tears. 
Damn'd,  damn'd  infatuation  ! 

Mrs.  Bev.  Be  cool,  my  life!  What  are  the  means 
the  letter  talks  of?  Have  you — have  J  those  means  ? 
Tell  me,  and  ease  me.  I  have  no  life  while  you  are 
wretched. 

Bev.  No,  no  ;  it  must  not  be.  'Tis  I  alone  have 
sinned ;  'tis  I  alone  must  suffer.  You  shall  reserve 
those  means  to  keep  my  child  and  his  wronged  mo 
ther  from  want  and  and  wretchedness. 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  means? 

Bev.  I  came  to  rob  you  of  'em — but  cannot — dare 
not — Those  jewels  are  your  sole  support — I  should 
be  more  than  monster  to  reque'st  'em. 

Mrs.  Bev.  My  jewels!  trifles  not  worth  speaking 
of,  if  weighed  against  a  husband's  peace;  but  let  'em 
purchase  that,  and  the  world's  wealth  is  of  less 
value. 

Bev.  Amazing  goodness !  How  little  do  I  seem  be 
fore  such  virtues ! 

Mr*.  Bev.  No  more,  my  love.  1  kept  'em  till  oc 
casion  called  to  use 'em;  now  is  the  occasion,  and  I'll 
resign  'em  cheerfully, 

Bev.  Why  we'll  be  rich  in  love  then.  <{  But  this 
"  excess  of  kindness  melts  me.  Yet  for  a  friend  one 
"  would  do  much— He  has  denied  me  nothing." 

Mrs.  Bev.  Come  to  my  closet — But  let  him  manage 
wisely.  We  have  no  more  to  give  him. 

Bev.  Where  learnt  my  love  this  excellence?  •"  'Tis 
<  Heaven's  own  teaching:  that  Heaven,  which  loan 
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**  angel's  form  has  given  a  mind  more  lovely."     I 
am  unworthy  of  you,  but  will  deserve  you  better. 
Henceforth  my  follies  and  neglects  shall  cease, 
'And  all  to  come  be  penitence  and  peace  ; 
Pice  shall  no  more  attract  me  with  her  charms, 
Nor  pleasure  reach  me,  but  in  these  dear  arms. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

STUKELY'S  Lodgings.     Enter  STUKELY  and  BATES. 

Stukely.  So  runs  the  world,  Bates.  Fools  are  the 
natural  prey  of  knaves;  Nature  designed  them  so,  when 
she  made  lambs  for  wolves.  The  laws  that  fear  and 
policy  have  framed,  Nature  disclaims :  she  knows  but 
two,  and  those  are  force  and  cunning.  The  nobler 
law  is  force;  but  then  there's  danger  in't;  while  cun 
ning,  like  a  skilful  miner,  works  safely  and  unseen. 

Bates.  And  therefore  wisely.  Force  must  have 
nerves  and  sinews ;  cunning  wants  neither.  The 
dwarf  that  has  it  shall  trip  the  giant's  heels  up. 

Stuke.  And  bind  him  to  the  ground.  Why,  we*'ll 
erect  a  shrine  for  Nature,  and  be  her  oracles.  Con 
science  is  weakness ;  fear  made  it,  and  fear  maintains 
it.  The  dread  of  shame,  inward  reproaches,  and 
fictitious  burnings  swell  out  the  phantom.  Nature 
knows  none  of  this  ;  her  laws  are  freedom. 

Bates.  Sound  doctrine,  and  well  delivered  ! 

Stuke.  We  are  sincere,  and  practise  what  we  teach. 
Let  the  grave  pedant  say  as  much  — But  now  to  busi 
ness — The  jewels  are  disposed  of:  and  Beverley  again 
worth  money.  He  waits  to  count  his  gold,  and  then 
comes  hither.  If  my  design  succeeds,  this  night  we 
fiinish  him — Go  to  to  your  lodgings,  and  be  busy — 
You  understand  conveyances,  and  make  ruin  sure. 

Bates.  Better  stop  here.  The  sale  of  this  reversion 
may  be  talk'd  of — There's  danger  in  it. 

Stuke.  No,  'tis  the  mark  I  aim  at.  We'll  thrive  and 
laugh.  You  are  the  purchaser,  and  there's  the  pay 
ment.  [Giving  a  pocket-book.']  He  thinks  you  rich  ; 
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and  so  you  shall  he.     Enquire  for  titles,  and  deal 
hardly;  'twill  look  like  honesty. 

Bales.  How,  if  he  suspects  us. 

Stuke.  Leave  it  to  me.  1  study  hearts,  and  when 
to  work  upon  them.  Go  to  your  lodgings  ;  and  if  we 
come,  be  busy  over  papers.  Talk  of  a  thoughtless 
,ige.  of  gaming  and  extravagance;  you  have  a  face  for't. 

Bates.  A  feeling,  too,  that  would  avoid  it.  We  push 
too  far;  but  J  have  cautioned  you.  If  it  ends  ill, 
you'll  think  of  me — and  so,  adieu.  [Exit, 

Stnkc.  This  fellow  sins  fry  halves  ;  his  fears  are  con 
science  to  him.  I'll  turn  these  fears  to  use.  Rogues 
that  dread  shame,  will  still  be  greater  rogues  to  hide 
their  guilt — This  shall  be  thought  of.  Lewson  grows 
troublesome — We  must  get  rid  of  him — He  knows  too 
much.  1  have  a  tale  for  Beverley;  part  of  it  truth, 
',00 — He  shall  call  Lewson  to  account — If  it  succeeds, 
'iis  well ;  if  not,  we  must  try  other  means — But  here 
he  comes — I  must  dissemble. 

Enter  BEVERLEY. 

Look  to  the  door  there! — [/n  a  seeming f right. \ — My 
friend  ! — I  thought  of  other  visitors. 

Bev.  No;  these  shall  guard  you  from  them— r 
[  Offering  notes.~\  Take  them,  and  use  them  cautiously 
— The  world  deals  hardly  by  us. 

Stuke.  And  shall  I  leave  you  destitute?  No:  your 
wants  are  the  greatest.  Another  climate  may  treat 
ir.e  kinder. 

Bev.  Let  these  be  your  support  then — Yet  is  there 
need  of  parting  ?  1  may  have  means  again  ;  we'll  share 
them,  and  live  wisely. 

Stuke.  No:  I  should  tempt  you  on.  Habit  is  nature 
in  me:  ruin  can't  cure  it.  Even  now  1  would  be 
gaming.  Taught  by  experience  as  I  am,  and  know 
ing  this  poor  sum  is  all  that's  left  us,  I  am  for  ventur 
ing  still— And  say  I  am  to  blame—Yet  will  this  little 
S"PP'V  our  wants?  No,  we  must  put  it  out  to  usury. 
W  nether  'tis  madness  in  me,  or  some  restless  impulse 

of  good  fortune,  i  yet  am  ignorant ;  but 

Bev.  Take  it,  and  succeed  then.     I'll  try  no  more; 
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Stuke.  'Tis  surely  impulse  ;  it  pleads  so  strongly— 
But  you  are  cold — We'll  e'en  part  here  then.  And 
for  this  last  reserve,  keep  it  for  better  uses  j  I'll  have 
no/ie  on't.  I  thank  you  though,  and  will  seek  fortune 
singly — One  thing  I  had  forgot 

Bev.  What  is  it? 

Stuke.  Perhaps,  'twere  best  forgotten.  But  I  am 
open  in  my  nature,  and  zealous  for  the  honour  of  my 
friend Lewson  speaks  freely  of  you. 

Bev.  Of  you,  1  know  he  does. 

Stuke.  I  can  forgive  him  for't  j  but,  for  my  friend, 
I'm  angry. 

Bev.  What  says  he  of  me  ? 

Stuke.  That  Charlotte's  fortune  is  embezzled — He 
talks  on't  loudly. 

Bev.  He  shall  be  silenced,  then. — How  heard  you 
of  it? 

Stuke.  From  many.  He  questioned  Bates  about 
it.  You  must  account  with  him,  he  says. 

Bev.  Or  he  with  me — and  soon,  too. 

Stuke.  Speak  mildly  to  him.     Cautions  are  best. 

Bev.  I'll  think  on't — But  whither  go  you? 

Stuke.  From  poverty  and  prisons — No  matter  whi 
ther.  If  fortune  changes,  you  may  hear  from  me. 

Bev.  May  these  be  prosperous,  then.  [Offering  the 
notes,  which  he  refuses.]  Way,  they  are  yours — 1  have 
sworn  it,  and  will  have  nothing — Take  them  and  use 
them. 

Stuke.  Singly  T  will  not My  cares  are  for  my 

friend  ;  for  his  lost  fortune  and  ruined  family.  All 
separate  interests  I  disclaim.  Together  we  have  fallen  ; 
together  we  must  rise.  My  heart,  my  honour,  and 
affections,  all  will  have  it  so. 

Bev.  1  am  weary  of  being  fooled. 

Stuke.  And  so  am  I Here  let  us  part  then 

These  boclings  of  good  fortune  shall  all  be  stifled  j 
call  them  folly,  and  forget  them — This  one  embrace, 
and  then  farewell.  [Offering  to  embrace. 

Bev.  No  ;  stay  a  moment -How  my  poor  heart's 

distracted  !  I  have  these  bodings  too  ;  but  whether 
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eaueht  from  you,  or  prompted  by  my  good  or  evil 
genius,  I  know  not— The  trial  shall  determine— And 
yet,  mv  wife. 

Stake.  Ay,  ay,  she'll  chide. 

Bev.  No;  my  chichngs  are  ail  here. 

[Pointing  to  his  heart. 
Stuhe.  I  11  not  persuade  you. 

Bev.  1  am  persuaded  ;  by  reason  too,  the  strongest 
reason,  Necessity.  Oh,  could  1  but  regain  the  height 
J  have  fallen  from.  Heaven  should  forsake  me  in  my 
latest  hour,  if  I  again  mixed  in  these  scenes,  or  sacri 
ficed  the  husband's  peace,  his  joy  and  best  affections, 
to  avarice  and  infamy. 

Stuke.  I  have  resolved  like  you  ;  and  since  our  mo 
tives  are  so  honest,  why  should  we  fear  success? 
Bev.  Ome  on,  then — Where  shall  we  meet? 
Stuke.  At  Wilson's — Yet  if  it  hurts  you,  leave  me  : 
1  have  misled  you  often. 

Bev.  We  have  misled  each  other — But  come  ! — 
Fortune  is  fickle,  and  may  be  tired  with  plaguing  us 
——There  let  us  rest  our  hopes. 

Stuke.   Yet  think  a  little 

J3o.  I  cannot thinking  but  distracts  me. 

When  desperation  leads,  all  thoughts  are  vain  j 
Reason  would  lose  what  rashness  may  obtain. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  III. 
Changes  to  BEYER  LEY'J  Lodgings.     Enter  Mrs.  BE- 

VEKLEY  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  'Twas  all  a  scheme,  a  mean  one  ;  unworthy 
of  my  brother. 

Mrs.  Bev.  No,  I  am  sure  it  was  not— Stukely  is 
honest  loo;  I  know  he  is — This  madness  has  undone 
them  both. 

Char.  My  brother  irrecoverable — You  are  too  spi 
ritless  a  wife — A  mournful  tale,  mixed  with  a  few 
kind  words,  will  steal  away  your  soul.  The  world's 
too  subtle  for  such  goodness.  Had  I  been  by,  he 
should  have  asked  your  life  sooner  than  those  je'wels. 
Mrs.  Bev.  He  sh'ould  have  had  it  then.  [Warmly.] 
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1  live  but  to  oblige  him.  She  who  can  love,  and  is  be 
loved  like  me,  will  do  as  much.  Men  have  done  more 
for  mistresses,  and  women  for  a  base  deluder :  and 
sha)l  a  wife  do  less  \  Your  chiding s  hurt  me. 

Char.  And  come  too  late  ;  they  might  have  saved 
you  else.  How  could  he  use  you  so  ? 

Mrs.  Bev.  'Twas  friendship  did  it.  His  heart  was 
breaking  for  a  friend. 

Char.  The  friend  that  has  betrayed  him. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Pr'ythee  don't  think  so. 

Char.  To-morrow  he  accounts  with  me. 

Mrs.  Bev.  And  fairly— I  will  not  doubt  it. 

Char.  Unless  a  friend  has  wanted — I  have  no  pa 
tience — Sister!  sister!  we  are  bound  to  curse  this  friend. 

Mrs.  Bev.  My  Beverley  speaks  nobly  of  him. 

Char.  And  Lewson  truly — But  I  displease  you  with 
this  talk. To-morrow  will  instruct  us. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Stay  till  it  comes  then 1  would  not 

think  so  hardly. 

Char.  Nor  I,  but  from  conviction Yet  we  have 

hope  of  better  days.  My  uncle  is  infirm,  and  of  an 
age  that  threatens  hourly — Or,  if  he  lives,  you  never 
have  offended  himj  and  for  distresses  so  unmerited 
he  will  have  pity. 

Mrs.  Bev.  I  know  it,  and  am  cheerful.  We  have 
no  more  to  lose  ;  and  for  what's  gone,  if  it  bring* 
prudence  home,  the  purchase  was  well  made. 

Char.  My  Lewson  will  be  kind  too.  While  he 
and  I  have  life  and  means,  you  shall  divide  with  us— 
And  see  he's  here. 

Enter  LEWSON. 
We  were  just  speaking  of  you. 

Lew.  Tis  best  to  interrupt  you  then.  Few  cha 
racters  will  bear  a  scrutiny  ;  and  where  the  bad  out 
weighs  the  good,  he's  safest  that's  least  talked  of. 
What  say  you,  madam  ?  f  To  Charlotte. 

Char.  That  I  hite  scandal,  though  a  woman — 
therefore  talk  seldom  of  you. 

Mrs,  Bev.  Or,  with  mor«  truth,  that,  though  a  wo- 
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man,  she  loves  to  praise — Therefore  talks  always  of 
you.     I'll  leave  you  to  decide  it.  [Exit. 

Lew.  How  good  and  amiable  !  I  came  to  talk  in 
private  with  you  ;  of  matters  that  concern  you. 

Char.  What  matters  ? 

Lew.  First  answer  me  sincerely  what  I  ask. 

Char.  I  will But  you  alarm  me. 

Lew.  I  am  too  grave,  perhaps ;  but  be  assured  of 
this,  I  have  no  news  that  troubles  me,  and  therefore 
should  not  you. 

Char.  I  am  easy  then — Propose  your  question. 

Lew.  'Tis  now  a  tedious  twelvemonth,  since,  with 
an  open  and  kind  heart,  you  said  you  loved  me. 

Char.  So  tedious,  did  you  say? 

Lew.  And  when,  in  consequence  of  such  sweet 
words,  I  pressed  for  marriage,  you  gave  a  voluntary 
promise  that  you  would  live  for  me. 

Char.  You  think  me  changed,  then?       [Angrily. 

Lew.  I  did  not  say  so.     A  thousand  times  1  have 
pressed  for  the  performance  of  this  promise  :  but  pri 
vate  cares,  a  brother's  and  a  sister's  ruin,  were  reasons 
for  delaying  it. 
Char.  I  had  no  other  reasons.— Where  will  this  end  ? 

Lew.  It  shall  end  presently. 

Char.  Go  on,  sir. 

Lew.  A  promise,  like  this,  given  freely,  not  extort 
ed,  the  world  thinks  binding  j  out  1  think  otherwise. 

Char.  And  would  release  me  from  it  ? 

Lew.  You  are  too  impatient,  madam. 

Char.  Cool,  sir — quite  cool — Pray  go  on. 

Lew.  Time  and  a  near  acquaintance  with  my  fault* 
may  have  brought  a  change— if  it  be  so,  or  for  a  mo 
ment  if  you  have  wished  this  promise  were  unmade, 

I  here  acquit  you  of  it This  is  my  question  then ; 

and  with  such  plainness  as  I  ask  it,  I  shall  intreat  an 
.answer.     Have  you  repented  of  this  promise  ? 

Char.  Stay,  sir.  The  man  that  can  suspect  me 
shall  find  me  changed Why  am  I  doubted  ? 

Lew.  My  doubts  are  of  myself.  1  have  faults,  and 
you  have  observation.  If  from  my  temper,  my  words 
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actions,  you  have  conceived  a  thought  against  me, 
or  wish  for  separation,  all  that  has  passed  is  nothing, 

Char.  You  startle  me — But  tell  me — I  must  be  an 
swered  first.  Is  it  frtyn  honour  you  bpeak  this  ?  Or 
do  you  wish  me  changed  ? 

Lew.  Heaven  knows  1  do  not.  Life  and  my  Char 
lotte  are  so  connected,  that  to  lose  one,  were  loss  of 
both.  Yet  for  a  promise,  given  in  love,  and  meant  for 
binding;  if  time  or  accident,  or  reason  should  change 
opinion — with  me  that  promise  has  no  force. 

Char.  Why,  now  Til  answer  you.  Your  doubts 
are  prophecies' — I  am  really  changed. 

Lew.  Indeed  ! 

Char.  I  could  torment  you  now,  as  you  have  me; 

but  it  is  not  in  my  nature. That  I  am  chang'd,  t 

own:  for  what  at  first  wras  inclination,  is  now  grown 
reason  in  me;  and  from  that  reason,  had  I  the  world — 
nay,  were  I  poorer  than  the  poorest,  and  you  too 
wanting  bread,  with  but  a  hovel  to  invite  me  to — I 
would  be  yours,  and  happy. 

Lew.  My  kindest  Charlotte!  [Taking  her  hand.'] 
Thanks  are  too  poor  for  this — and  words  too  weak! 
But  if  we  love  so,  why  should  our  union  be  de 
layed? 

Char.  For  happier  times.  The  present  are  too 
wretched. 

Lew.  1  may  have  reasons  that  press  it  now. 

Char.  What  reasons  ? 

Lew.  The  strongest  reasons ;  unanswerable  ones. 

Char.  Be  quick,  and  name  them. 

Lew.  No,  madam  ;  I  am  hour,  i  in  honour  to  make 

conditions  first 1  am  bound   by  inclination  too. 

This  sweet  profusion  of  kind  words  pains  while  it 
pleases.  I  dread  the  losing  you. 

Char.  Astonishment!  what  ,nean  you? 

Lew.  First  promise,  that  to-morrow,  or  the  next 
day,  you  will  be  mine  for  ever. 

Char.   I  do — though  misery  should  succeed. 

Lew.  Thus  then  I  seize  you  1  And  wilh  you  every 
joy  on  this  side  Heaven  ! 
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Char.  And  thus  I  seal  my  promise.  [Embracing 
7iZ7».]  Now,  sir,  your  secret. 

Lew.   Your  fortune's  lost. 

t/:ar.  My  fortune  lost !— — -I'll  study  to  be  hum 
ble  then.  But  was  my  promise  claimed  for  this? 
How  nobly  generous  1  Where  learned  you  this  sad 
news  ? 

Lew.  From  Bates,  Stukely's  prime  agent.  I  have 
obliged  him,  and  he's  grateful — He  told  it  me  in 
friendship,  to  warn  me  from  my  Charlotte. 

Char.  'Twas  honest,  and  I'll  esteem  him  for't. 

Lew.  He  knows  much  more  than  he  has  told. 

Char.  For  me  it  is  enough.  And  for  your  generous- 
love  I  thank  you  from  my  soul.  If  you'd  oblige  me 
more,  give  me  a  little  time. 

Lew.   Why  time  ?    It  robs'ns  of  our  happiness. 

Char.  I  have  a  task  to  learn  first.  The  little  pride 
fortune  gave  me  must  be  subdued.  Once  we  were 
equal;  and  might  have  met  obliging  and  obliged. 
But  now  'lis  otherwise j  and  fora  life  of  obligations, 
I  have  not  learned  to  bear  it. 

Lew.  Mine  is  that  life.     You  are  too  noble. 

Char.  Leave  me  to  think  on't. 

Lew.  To-morrow  then  you'll  fix  my  happiness  ? 

Char.  Ail  that  1  can,  I  will. 

Lew.  It  must  be  so  ;  we  live  but  for  each  other. 
Keep  what  you  know  a  secret ;  and  when  we  meet  to 
morrow,  more  may  be  known. — Farewell.  \E.\it. 

Char  My  poor,  poor  sister!  how  would  this  wound 
her !  But  I'll  conceal  it,  and  speak  comfort  to  her. 

\Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

Changes  to  a  Room  in  the  Gaming- House,     Etilcr 
BL.VERLEY  and  STTJKELY. 

Bev.  Whither  would  you  lead  me  ?  [Angrily. 

Slnke.  Where  we  may  vent  our  curses. 

Ut:c.  Ay,  on  yourself,  and  those  damned  counsels 
that  have  destroyed  me.  A  thousand  fiends  were  in 
that  bosom,  and  all  let  loose  to  tempt  me — I  had  re- 
&uted  else. 
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IStiike.  Go  on,  sir — I  have  deserved  this  from  you. 

Bev.  And  curses  everlasting Time  is  too  scanty 

foj;  them — 

Stuke.   What  have  I  done? 

Bev.  What  the  arch-devil  of  old  did — soothed  with 
false  hopes  for  certain  ruin. 

blithe.  Myself  unhurt;  nay,  pleased  at  your  de 
struction — So  \  our  words  mean.  Why,  tell  it  to  the 
world.  1  am  loo  po  r  to  rir.d  a  friend  m't. 

Bev.  A  friend!   What's  he'?   1  had  a  friend. 

Sluke.  And  have  one  still. 

Bev.  Ay;  I'll  tell  you  of  this  friend.  He  found 
me  happiest  of  the  happy.  Fortune  and  honour 
crowned  me;  love  and  peace  lived  in  my  heart. 
One  spar!;  of  folly  lurked  there ;  that  he. found;  ;md 
by  d  -ceitf'ul  breath  Mew  it  into  flames  that  have 
Consumed  me.  Th>  friend  were  you  to  me. 

Stuke.  A  little  more,  perhaps — The  friend  who 
gave  his  all  to  save  you;  ant!  not  succeeding,  ciiose 
rnin  with  you.  But  no  matter,  i  have  undone  you, 
and  in  a  villain. 

Jfev.    No;  1  think  not — The  villains  are  within. 

Stuke.  What  villains? 

Bev.  Dawson  and  the  rest — We  have  been  dupes 
to  sharpers. 

Stuke.  How  know  you  this?  I  have  had  doubts  as 
well  as  you;  as  fortune  changed,  1  blushed  at  my 
own  thoughts.— —But  you  have  proof,  perhaps. 

Bev.  Ay,  damned  ones.  Repeated  losses — Night 
after  night,  and  no  reverse — Chance  has  no  hand  in  it. 

Stuke.  I  think  more  charitably;  yet  I  am  peevish 
in  my  nature,  and  apt  to  doubt — The  world  speaks 
fairly  of  Dawson,  so  it  does  of  the  rest.  We  have 
watched  them  closely  too.  But  'tis  a  right  usurped 
by  losers,  to  think  the  winners  knaves — 

Bev.  1  know  not  what  to  think. — This  night  has 
stung  me  to  the  quick — Blasted  my  reputation  too — 
I  have  bound  my  honour  to  these  vipers;  played 
meanly  upon  credit,  'till  I  tired  them  ;  and  now  they 
shun  me  to  rifle  one  another.  Wrhat's  to  be  done? 
D  2 
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"  ness,  too,  draws  tears  from  me — But  I'll  dry  them. 
fl  and  obey  you. 

"  SONG. 
( '  W  hen  Damon  languished  at  my  feet, 

"  And  I  l-eliev'd  him  true, 
"  The  moments  of  delight  how  sweet  ! 

"  But,  ah  !  how  swift  they  flew  ' 
"  The  sun;:y  hill,  the  Jloic  iy  vale, 

"  The  garden  and  t lie  grove, 
"  Have  echoed  to  his  ardent  tale, 

"  And  votes  of  endless  love. 
"  The  conquest  gain' d,  he  left  his  prize, 

"  He  left  her  to  complain, 
*'  To  talk  of  joy  with  weeping  eyes, 

ft  And  measure  time  ly  pai?i. 
t(  But  Hcav'n  will  take  the  mourner'*  part, 

"   In  pity  to  despair; 
*'  And  the  last  sigh  that  rends  the  heart, 

"  Shall  waft  the  spirit  there. 

"  Mrs.  Bev.  I  thank  thee,  Lucy  ;  I  thank  Heaven 
too,  my  griefs  are  none  of  these.  Yet  Stukely 
*'  deals  in  hints  ;  he  talks  of  rumours  ;  I'll  urge  him 
ft  to  speak  plainly." Hark!  there's  some  one  en 
tering. 

Lucy.  Perhaps  'tis  my  m:ister,  madam.         [ExiL 
Mrs.Beu.  Let  him  be  well  too,  and  I  am  satisfied. 
[Goes  to  the  door  and  listens.]  No, 'tis  another's  voice  j 
his  had  been  music  to  me.     Who  is  it,  Lucy? 

Re-enter  LUCY  icith  STUKELY. 
Lucu.  Mr.  Stukely,  madam.  [Exit. 

Stute.  To  meet  yni  thus  alone,  madam,  was  what 
I  wished.   Unseasonab  j  visits,  when  friendship  war- 
ran  t»  them,  need  no  excuse—therefore  I  m^kc  none. 
Mrs.  Bev.  What  mean  you,  --!r?  and  where  is  your 
friend  ? 

SiuJie.  Men  may  have  secrets,  madam,  which  >'  eir 
best  friends  are  not  o-.lrr'tled  to.  We  parted  in  the 
jnorning,  not  «oon  to  meet  again. 

Mrs. Bev.  You  mean   to  leave  us  then;  to  leave 
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your  country  too.    I  am  no  stranger  to  your  reasons 
and  pity  your  misfortunes. 

Sluice.  Your  pity  has  undone  you.  Could  Bever- 
!ey  do  this  ?  That  letter  was  a  false  one ;  a  mean 
contrivance  to  rob  you  of  your  jewels  •  I  wrote  it 
not. 

Mrs.  Ecu.  Impossible  !   Whence  came  it  then  ? 
Stuke.  Wrong'd  as  1  am,  madam,  I  must  speak 
plainly. 

Mrs.  Beu.  Do  so,  and  ease  me.  Your  hints  have 
troubled  me.  Reports,  you  say,  are  stirring — Re 
ports  of  whom  ?  You  wished  me  not  to  credit  them. 
What,  sir,  are  these  reports  ? 

Slttke.   1  thought  them  slander,  madam ;  and  cau 
tioned  you  in  friendship,  lest  from  officious  tongues 
the  tale  had  reached  you  with  double  aggravation. 
Mrs.  Bcv.   Proceed,  sir. 

Stnke.  It  is  a  debt  due  to  my  fame  ;  due  to  an  in 
jured  wife  too — We  are  both  injured. 

Mrs.  Bev.  How  injured?  And  who  has  injured 
us?  , 

Strike.  My  friend,  your  husband. 
Mrs.  Bev.  You  would  resent  for  both  then — But 
know,  sir,  my  injuries  are  my  own,  and  do  not  need 
a  champion. 

Siuke.  Be  not  top  hasty,  madam.     I  come  not  in 
resentment  but  for  acquittance.     You  thought  me 
_  poor ;   and  to  the  feign'd  distresses  of  a  friend  gave  up 
your  jewels. 

Mrs.  Bcv.  I  gave  them  to  a  husband. 

Stuke.   Who  gave  them  to  a 

Mrs.  Bev.  What,  whom  did  he  give  them  to? 
Stuke.  A  mistress. 

Mrs.  Bev.  No,  on  my  life  he  did  not. 
Stuke.  Himself  confessed  it,  with  curses  on  her 
avarice. 

Mrs.  Bev.  I'll  not  believe  it — He  has  no  mistress  ; 
or  if  ne  has,  why  is  it  told  to  me? 

Stuke.  To  guard  you  against  insults.  He  told  me, 
that  to  move  you  to  compliance,  he  forged  that  let- 
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ter,  pretending  that  I  was  ruin'd,  ruinVl  by  him  too. 
The  fraud  succeeded  ;  and  what  a  trusting  wife  be 
stowed  in  pity,  was  lavished  on  a  wanton. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Then  1  am  lost  indeed  !  and  my  afflic 
tions  are  too  powerful  for  me.  His  follies  I  have 
borne  without  upbraiding,  and  saw  the  approach  of 

poverty  without  a  tear My  arleetions,  my  strong 

affections,  supported  me  through  every  trial. 

Stake.  Be  patient,  madam.  / 

Mrs.  Beu.  Patient  !  The  barbarous,  ungrateful 
man!  And  does  he  think  that  the  tenderness  of  my 
heart  is  his  best  security  for  wounding  it  ?  But  he 
shall  find  that  injuries  such  as  these  can  arm  my 
weakness  for  vengeance  and  redress. 

Slide.  Ha!  then  I  may  succeed.  [Aside. ~\  Redress 
is  in  your  power. 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  redress  ? 

Stuke.  Forgive  me,  madam,  if,  in  my  zeal  to  serve 
you,  1  hazard  your  displeasure.  Think  of  your 
wretched  state.  Already  want  surrounds  you — Is  it 
in  patience  to  bear  that?  To  see  your  helpless  little 
one  robbed  of  his  birth-right?  A  sister,  too,  with 
unavailing  tears  lamenting  her  lost  fortune  ?  No  com 
fort  left  you,  but  ineffectual  pity  from  the  few,  out 
weigh 'd  by  insults  from  the  many. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Am  1  so  lost  a  creature  ? Well,  sir, 

my  redress? 

Stuhe.  To  be  resolv'd  is  to  secure  it.  The  marriage- 
vow,  once  violated,  is,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
dissolved — Start  not,  but  hear  me.  Tis  now  the 
summer  of  your  youth  ;  time  has  not  cropt  the  roses 
fron^your  cheek,  tho'  sorrow  long  has  washed  them 
• — —Then  use  your  beauty  wisely,  and,  freed  by  in 
juries,  fly  from  the  cruellest  of  men  for  shelter  with 
the  kindest. 

Mrs.  Bev.  And  who  is  he  ? 

Stuke.  A  friend  to  the  unfortunate  ;  a  bold  one  too, 
who,  while  the  storm  is  bursting  on  your  brow,  and 
lightning  flashing  from  votir  eves,  dares  tell  you  that 
he  loves  you. 
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-  Mrs.  Bcv.  Would  that  these  eyes  had  Heaven's  own 
lightning,  that,  with  a  look,  thus  I  might  blast  thee  ! 
Am  I  then  fallen  so  low?  Has  poverty  so  humbled 
me,  that  I  should  listen  to  a  hellish  offer,  and  sell  my 
self  for  bread?  Oh,  villain,  villain! But  now  I 

know  thce,  and  thank  thee  for  the  knowledge. 

S/u/fc.  If  you  are  wise,  you  shall  have  cause  to 
thank  me. 

Jlfrs.  Ucv.  An  injured  husband  too  shall  thank  thee. 

Sinkc.  Yet  know,  proud  woman,  I  have  a  heart  as 
stubborn  as  your  own  ;  as  haughty  and  imperious  j 
and  as  it  loves,  so  can  it  hate. 

Mrs.Ber.  Mean,  despicable  villain  !  I  scorn  thee 
and  thy  threats.  Was  it  for  this  that  Beverley  was 
false,?  that  his  too  credulous  wife  should,  in  despair 
and  vengeance,  give  up  her  honour  to  a  wretch  ?  Bui 
he  shall  know  it,  and  vengeance  shall  be  his. 

S/M.VC.  Why  send  him  for  defiance  then.  Tell  him 
I  love  his  wife;  but  that  a  worthless  husband  forbids 
our  union.  I'll  make  a  widow  of  you,  and  court  you 
honourably. 

Mrs.Bev.O\\,  coward,  coward!  thy  soul  will  shrink 
at  him.  Yet,  in  the  thought  of  what  ma\  happen,  I 
feel  a  woman's  fears.  Keep  thy  own  secret,  and  be 
gone.  Who's  there? 

Enter  LUCY. 
Your  absence,  sir,  would  please  me. 

Stake.  I'll  not  otlend  you,  madam. 

[Exit  Stukely  with  Lucy. 

Pilrs.JBev.  Why  opens  not  the  earth  to  swallow  such 
a  monster?  Be  conscience,  then,  his  pnnisher,  till 
Heaven,  in  mercy,  gives  him  penitence,  or  dooms 
him  in  his  justice. 

EC- enter  LUCY. 

Come  to   my  chamber,   Lucy ;   I  have  a  tale  to  tell 
,  shall  make  thee  weep  for  thy  poor  mistress. 

Yet  Heaven  the  guiltless  sufferer  regards  ; 

jlnd  tchom  it  most  afflicts  it  most  rewards.  [Exeunt 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

BEVERLEY'S  Lodging*.     Enter  Mrs.  BEVERLEY, 
CHARLOTTE,  and  LEU-SON. 

Charlotte.  THE  smooth  tongu'd  hypocrite  ! 

Lew.  But  we  hare  found  him,  nnd  will  requite  him 
• — Be  cheerful,  madam  ;  \_To  Mrs.  Bev.]  and  for  the 
insults  of  this  ruftian  you  shall  have  ample  retribution. 

Mrs.  Bev.  But  not  by  violence Remember,  you 

have  sworn  it;   I  had  been  silent  else. 

Lew.  You  need  not  doubt  mej  I  shall  be  cool  as 
patience. 

Mrs.  Bev.  See  him  to-morrow,  then. 

Lew.  And  why  not  now?  By  Heaven,  the  worm 
that  crawls  is  made  of  braver  spirit  than  this  Stukely 

• Yet,  for  my  promise,  I'll  deal  gently  with  him— 

1  mean  to  watch  his  looks — And  from  His  answers  to 
my  charge,  much  may  be  learnt.  Next  I'll  to  Bates, 
and  sift  him  to  the  bottom  :  if  I  fail  there,  the  gang 
is  numerous,  and  for  a  bribe  will  each  betray  the  other. 
•Good  night ;  I'll  lose  no  time.  \Exit. 

Mrs. Bev.  These  boisterous  spirits,  how  they  wor.nd 
me!  But  reasoning  is  in  vain.  Come,  Charlotte, 
we'll  to  our  usual  watch.  The  night  grows  late. 

Char.  lam  fearful  of  events ;  yet  pleased To 
morrow  may  relieve  us.  [Going. 

Enter  JARVIS. 
How  now,  good  Jarvis? 

Jar.  I  have  heard  ill  news,  madam. 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  news?  Speak  quickly. 

Jar.  Men  are  not  what  they  seem.  1  fear  me  Mr. 
Stukely  is  dishonest. 

CAar.^We  know  it,  Jarvis.  But  what's  your  news? 

Jar.  That  there's  an  action  against  my  master,  at 
his  friend's  suit. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Oh,  villain,  villain  !  'twas  this  he  threat 
ened  then.  Run  to  that  den  of  robbers,  Wilson's — 
Your  master  may  be  there.  Entreat  him  home,  good 
Jarvis.  Say  I  have  business  with  him— But  tell  him 
not  of  Stukely— It  may  provoke  him  to  revenge 
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li:istc,  hnste,  good  Jarvis.  \_Exit  Jarvis. 

Char.  This  minister  of  hell  1  Oh,  I  could  tear  him 

piece-meal  ! 

/  Mrs.  Bcv.  I  am  sick  of  such  a  world Yet  Hea 
ven  is  just;  and,  in  its  own  good  time,  will  hurl  de 
struction  on  such  monsters.  t  Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
STUKELY'S  Lodgings.  STUKELY  and  BATES  meeting. 

Bates.  Where  have  you  been  ? 

Stukc.  Fooling  my  time  away  ;  playing  mv  tricks, 
like  a  tame  monkey,  to  entertain  a  woman — No  mat 
ter  where 1  have  been  vexed  and  disappointed. 

Tell  me  of  Bevevley ;  how  bore  he  his  last  shock  ? 

Bates.  Like  one  (so  Dawson  says)  whose  senses  had 
been  numb'd  with  misery.  When  all  was  lost,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  stood  some  time, 
with  folded  arms,  stupid  and  motionless;  then  snatch 
ing  his  sword,  that  hung  against  the  wainscot,  he  sat 
him  down,  and  with  a  look  of  fix'd  attention,  drew 
figures  on  the  floor.  At  last,  he  started  up,  look'd 
wild,  and  trembled  ;  and,  like  a  woman  seized  with 
her  sex's  fits,  laughed  put  aloud,  while  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  face — so  left  the  room. 

Sfnke.   Why,  this  was  madness. 

.Bates.  The  madness  of  despair. 

Stuke.  We  must  confine  him  then.  A  prison  would 
do  well,  [d  knocking  af  the  door.]  Hark!  that  knock 
ing  may  b~c  his.  Go  that  way  down.  [Exit  Bales.] 
— Who's  there  ? 

Enter  LEWSON. 

Lew.  An  enemy — an  open  and  avowed  one. 

S/.v'e.  Why  am  I  thus  broke  in  upon?  This  house 
is  mine,  sir;  and  should  protect  me  from  insult  and 
ill- manners. 

Lew.  Guilt  has  no  place  of  sanctuary  ;  wherever 
found,  'tis  virtue's  lawful  game.  The  fox's  hold  and 
tyger's  den  are  no  security  against  the  hunter. 

Stuke.   Your  business,  sir  ? 

Lew.  To  tell  you  that  I  know  yon Why  th!> 

cuai'usion  ?  That  look  of  guilt  and  terror  ?  Is  Ik- 
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verley  awake  ?  or  has  his  wife  told  tales  ?  The  man 
that  dares  like  you,  should  have  a  soul  to  justify  his 
deeds,  and  courage  to  confront  accusers  :  not,  with  a 
coward's  fear  to  shrink  beneath  reproof. 

Stuke.  Who  waits  there  ?  [Aloud,  and  in  confusion. 

Lew.  By  Heaven,  he  dies  that  interrupts  us.  [Shut" 
ting  the  ''door.']  You  should  have  weighed  your 
strength,  sir  ;  and  then,  instead  of  climbing  to  high 
fortune,  the  world  had  marked  you  for  what  you  are, 
a  little  paltry  villain. 

Sluke.  You  think  I  fear  you. 

Lew.  I  know  you  fear  me.  This  is  to  prove  it. 
\_Ptillinghim  ly  the  slcrve.~\  You  wanted  privacv — A 

lad}'s  presence  took   up  your  attention What  a 

wretch!  [Flings  him  from  him.']  The  vile.st  insect  in 
creation  will  turn  when  trampled  on  ;  yet  has  this 
thing  undone  a  man — by  cunning  and  mean  arts. 
But  we  have  found  you,  sir;  trac'd  you  through  all 
yonr  labyrinths.  If  you  would  save  yourself,  make 
confession:  no  mercy  will  be  shewn  else. 

Sluke.  First  prove  what  you  think  me — till  then, 

your  threatenings  are  in  vain And  for  this  insult, 

vengeance  may  yet  be  mine. 

Lew.  Infamous  coward  !  why  take  it  now  then — 
[Drairs,  awtZStukely  retires.']  Alas,  I  pity  thee  ! — 
'ihat  a  wretch  like  you  should  overcome  a  Beverley  1 
It  fills  me  with  astonishment! — A  wretch,  so  mean, 
that  desperation  cannot  animate  him  to  meet  an  ene 
my.  You  should  not  have  thus  soar'd,  sir,  unless, 
like  others  of  your  black  profession,  you  had  a  sword 
to  keep  the  fools  in  awe  your  villainy  has  ruin'd. 

Stuke.  Villainy  !  'Twere  best  to  curb  this  licence  of 
your  tongue;  for  know,  sir,  while  there  are  laws, 
this  outrage  on  my  reputation  will  not  be  borne  with. 

Lew.  Laws!  Dar'st  them  seek  shelter  from  the 
laws,  those  laws  which  thou  and  thy  infernal  crew 
live  in  the  constant  violation  of?  Talk"  st  thou  of  re 
putation  too,  when,  under  friendship's  sacred  name, 
thou  hast  betrayed,  robbed,  and  de:troyed  ? 

£  Rail  at  gaming  5  'tis  a  rich  topic,  and  affords 
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noble  declamation Go,  preach  against  it  in  the 

city:  you'll  find  a  congregation  in  every  tavern.  If 
t)iey  should  laugh  at  you,  fly  to  my  lord,  and  ser 
monize  there:  he'll  thank  you,  and  reform. 

Lew.  And  will  example  sanctify  a  vice?  No, 
wretch;  the  custom  of  my  lord,  or  of  the  cit  that 
apes  him,  cannot  excuse  a"  breach  of  la\v,~"br  make 
the  gamester's  calling  reputable. 

Stuke.  Rail  on,  1  say But  is  this  zeal  for  beg 
gared  Beverley  ?  Is  it  for  him  that  I  am  treated  thus  ? 
No  ;  he  and  his  wife  alight  both  have  groaned  in  pri 
son,  had  but  the  sister's  fortune  escaped  the  wreck, 
to  have  rewarded  the  disinterested  love  of  honest 
Mr.  Lewson. 

Lew.  How  I  detest  thee  for  the  thought !  But  thou 
art  lost  to  every  human  feeling.  Yet  let  me  tell  thee, 
and  may  it  wring  thy  heart,  that  tho1  my  friend  is 
ruined  by  thy  snares,' thou  hast  unknowingly  been 
kind  to  me. 

S'uke.  Have  1  ?   It  was,  indeed,  unknowingly. 

Lew.  Thou  hast  assisted  me  in  love  ;  given  me  the 
merit  that  I  wanted,-  since,  but  for  thee,  my  Char 
lotte  had  not  known  'twas  her  dear  self  1  sigh'd  for, 
and  not  her  fortune. 

Stukc.  Thank  me,  and  take  her  then. 

Lew.  And  as  a  brother  to  poor  Beverlay,  I  will 
pursue  the  robber  that  has  stripped  him,  and  snatch 
him  from  his  gripe. 

Stukc.  Then  know,  imprudent  man,  he  is  within 
my  gripe;  and  should  my  friendship  for  him  be  slan 
dered  once  again,  the  hand  that  has  supplied  him 
shall  fall  and'crut-h  him. 

Lew.  Why,  now  there's  a  spirit  in  thee!  This  is 
indeed  to  be  "a  villain  !  But  I  shall  reach  thee  yet — 
Fly  where  thou  wilt,  my  vengeance  shall  pursue  thee 

And  Beverley  shall  yet  be  sav'd  ;  be  sav'd  from 

thee,  thou  monster  !  nor  owe  his  rescue  to  his  wife's 
dishonour.  [Exit. 

Stuke.  [Pausing.']  Then  ruin  has  enclosed  me. — 
Curse  on  my  coward  heart!  1  would  be  bravely  vil- 
F. 
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lainous ;  bat  'tis  ray  nature  to  shrink  at  clanger,  and 
he  has  found  me.    'Yet  fear  brings  caution,  and  that 

security More  mischief  must  be  done  to  hide  the 

past — —Look  to  yourself,  officious  Lewson — there 

may  be  danger  stirring How  now,  Bates  ? 

Enter  BATES. 

Bates.  What  is  the  matter  ?  'Twas  Lewson,  and 
not  Beverley,  that  left  you — I  heard  him  loud — You 
seem  alarmed  too. 

Sluke.  Ay,  and  with  reason We  arc  discovered. 

Bales.  I  feared  as  much ;  and  therefore  cautioned 
you.  But  vou  were  peremptory. 

Stukc.  Thus  fools  talk  ever;  spending  their  idle 
breath  on  what  is  past,  and  trembling  at  the  future. 
We  must  be  active.  Beverley  at  worst  is  but  suspi 
cious  ;  but  Lewson 's  genius;  and  his  hate  to  rne,  will 
lay  all  open.  Means  must  be  found  to  stop  him. 
Bates.  What  means? 

Sluke.  Dispatch  him — Nay,  start  not — Desperate 
occasions  call  for  desperate  deeds — We  live  but  by  his 
deitb. 

Bates.  You  cannot  mean  it? 
Sfukc.  1  do,  by  Heaven. 

Bates.  Good  night,  then.  [Going. 

Sluke.  Stay.  1  must  be  heard,  then  answered. 
Perhaps  the  motion  was  too  sudden  ;  and  human 
weakness  starts  at  murder,  tho'  strong  necessity  com 
pels  it.  I  have,  thought  long  of  this;  and  my  first 
feelings  were  like  yours  ;  a  foolish  conscience  'awed 
me,  which  soon  1  conquered.  The  man  that  would 
undo  me,  Nature  cries  out,  undo.  Brutes  know  their 
foes  by  instinct;  and  where  superior  force  is  given., 
they  use  it  for  destruction.  Shall  man  do  less?  Lewi 
son  pursues  us  to  our  ruin  ;  and  shall  we,  with  the 
means  to  crush  him,  fly  from  our  hunter,  or  turn  and 
tear  him  ?  Tis  fully  even  to  hesitate. 

Bates.  He  has  obliged  me,  and  I  dare  not. 
Stuke.   Why,  live  to  shame,  then,  to  beggary  and 
punishment.     You  would  be  privy  to  the  deed,  yet 
want  the  soul  to  act  it.     Kay,  more,  had  mv  designs 
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been  levelled  at  his  fortune,  you  had  stepped  in  the 

foremost And  what  is  life  without  its  comforts? 

Those  you  would  rob  him  of,  and  by  a  lingering 
•death  add  cruelty  to  murder.  Henceforth  adieu  to 
half-made  villains — There's  danger  in  them.  What 

YOU  have  got  is  yours ;  keep  it,  and  hide  with  it 

I'll  deal  my  future  bounty  to  those  that  merit  it. 
Bales.  What's  the  reward? 

Stukc.  Equal  division  of  our  gains.  I  swear  it, 
and  will  be  just. 

Bates.  Think  of  the  means  then. 

Stukc.  He's  gone  to  Beverley's WTait  for  him  in 

the  street — Tis  a  dark  night,  and  fit  for  mischief.    A 
dagger  would  be  useful. 
Bates.  He  sleeps  no  more. 

Stukc.  Consider  the  reward.  When  the  deed's 
done,  I  have  farther  business  with  you.  Send  Daw- 
son  to  me. 

Bates.  Think  it  already  done — and  so,  farewell. 

[Exit. 

Sluke.  Why,  farewell  Lewson,  then  ;  and  farewell 
to  my  fears.  'This  night  secures  me,  I'll  wait-the 
event  within.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 
Changes  to  tlie  Street.     Stage  darkened.     Enter 

BEVERLEY. 

JBev.  How  like  an  outcast  do  I  wamlsr  ?  Loaded 
with  every  curse  that  dris-es  the  soul  to  desperation — 
The  midnight  robber,  as  he  walks  his  rounds,  sees 
by  the  glimmering  lamp  my  frantic  looks,  and  dreads 
to  meet  me.  Whither  am  I  going?  My  home  lies 
there;  all  that  is  dear  on  earth  it  holds  too  -,  yet  are 
the  gates  of  death  more  welcome  to  me — I'll  enter  it 

no  more Who  passes  there?  'Tis  Lewson He 

meets  me  in  a  gloomy  hour ;  and  memory  tells  me  he 
has  been  meddling  \viih  my  fame. 
Enter  LEWSON. 

Lew.  Beverley  I  WTell  me-t.  I  have  been  busy  in 
your  affairs. 

E  2 
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Bei\  So  I  have  heard,  sir;  and  now  must  thank 
you  as  I  ought. 

Lew.  To-morrow  I  may  deserve  your  thanks.  Late 
as  it  is,  I  go  to  Bates.  Discoveries  are  making  that 
an  arch  villain  trembles  at. 

Bev.  Discoveries  are  made  that  you  shall  tremble  at. 
Where  is  this  boasted  spirit,  this  high  demeanour,  that 
•was  to  call  me  to  account?  You  sav  I  have  wrong' d 

my  sister Now  say  as  much.  But  first  be  ready 

for  defence,  as  I  am  for  resentment.  [Draws. 

Lew.  What  mean  you  ?  I  understand  you  not. 

Bev.  The  coward's  stale  acquaintance;  who,  when 
he  spreads  foul  calumny  abroad,  and  dreads  just  ven 
geance  on  him,  cries  out,  What  mean  you?  1  under 
stand  you  not.  ' 

Lew.  Coward  and  calumny  !  Whence  are  those 
words  ?  But  1  forgive,  and  pity  you. 

Bev.  Your  pity  had  been  lander  to  my  fame.  But 
you  have  traduced  it ;  told  a  vile  story  to  the  public 
ear,  that  I  have  wronged  my  sister. 

Lew.  Tis  false.  Shew  me  the  raan  that  dares  ac 
cuse  me. 

Bev.  I  thought  you  brave  and  of  a  soul  superior 
to  low  malice  ;  but  1  have  found  you,  and  will  have 
vengeance.  This  is  no  place  for  argument. 

Lew.  Nor  shall  it  be  for  violence.  Imprudent 
manl  who,  in  revenge  for  fanci  ;1  injuries,  would 
pierce  the  heart  that  loves  him.  13ui  honest  friendship 
acts  from  itself,  unmoved  by  slander  "  or  ingrtti- 
"  tude.  The  life  you  thirst  for,  shall  be  employed 
"to  serve  you. 

"Bev.  Tis  thus  you  would  compound  then • 

First,  do  a  wrong,  beyond  forgiveness,  and,  to  re- 
"  dress  it,  load  me  with  kindness  unsolicited.  I'll 
"  not  receive  it.  Your  zea!  is  troublesome. 

•f  Lew.  No  matter.     It  shall  be  useful. 

"  Bev.  It  will  not  be  accepted. 

"  Lew.  It  must."     You  know  me  not. 

Bev.  Yes,  for  the  slanderer  of  my  fame;  who, 
under  shew  of  friendship,  arraigns  me  of  injustice; 
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buzzing  in  every  ear  foul  breach  of  trust,  and  family 
dishonour. 
/     Lew.  Have  I  done  this?   Who  told  you  so  ? 

Bev.  The   world 'Tis  talked  of  every  where. 

It  pleased  you  to  add  threats  too.     You  were  to  call 

me  to  account Why,  do  it  now,  then  :  I  shall  be 

proud  of  such  an  arbiter. 

Lew.  Put  up  your  sword,  and  know  me  better.  I 
never  injured  you.  The  base  suggestion  comes  from 
Stukely:  I  see  him  and  his  aims. 

Bev.  W7hataims?  I'll  not  conceal  it;  'twas  Stukely 
that  accused  you. 

Lew.  To  rid  him  of  an  enemy — Perhaps  of  two — 
He  fears  discovery,  and  frames  a  tale  of  falsehood, 
to  ground  revenge  and  murder  on. 

Bev.  1  must  have  proof  of  this. 

Lew.  Wait  till  to-morrow  then. 

Bcv.  I  will. 

Lew.  Good  night 1  go  to  serve  you Forget 

what's  past,  as  I  do ;  and  cheer  your  family  with 
smiles.  To-morrow  may  confirm  them,  and  make 
all  happy.  [Exit. 

Bev.  [Pausing.']  How  vile,  and  how  absurd  is  man ! 
His  boasted  honour  is  but  another  name  for  pride, 
which  easier  bears  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  than  the 
world's  just  reproofs.  But  'tis  the  fashion  of  the 
times;  and  in  defence  of  falsehood  and  false  honour 
men  die  martyrs.  I  knew  not  that  my  nature  was  so 
bad.  ['Stands  imising. 

Enter  BATES  and  JARVIS. 

Jar.  This  way  the  noise  was;  and  yonder's  my 
poor  master. 

Bales.  I  heard  him  at  high  words  with  Lewson. 
The  cause  I  know  not. 

Jar.  I  heard  him  too.    Misfortunes  vex  him. 

Bates.  Go  to  him,  and  lead  him  home.  But  he 
comes  this  way I'll  not  be  seen  by  him,  \_Eiit. 

Bev.  [Starting.']  What  fellow's' that  ?  [Seeing 
Jarvis.]  Art  thou  a  murderer,  friend?  Come,  lead 
E  3 
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the  way;  I  have  a  hand  as  mischievous  as  thine;  a 

heart  as'desperate  too — Jarvis  ! To  bed,  old  man  j 

the  cold  will  chill  thee. 

Jar.  Why  are  yon  wandering  at  this  late  hour? 
Your  sword  drawn  too? — For  Heaven's  sake,  sheath 
it,  sir — the  sight  distracts  me. 

Bev.  Whose  voice  was  that  ?  {Wildly. 

Jar.  'Twasmine,  sir.  Let  rne  intreat  you  to  give 
the  sword  to  me. 

Bev.  Ay*  take  it — quickly  take  it — Perhaps  I  am 
not  so  curs'd,  but  Heaven  may  have  sent  thee  at  this 
moment  to  snatch  me  from  perdition. 

Jar.  Then  I  am  biess'd. 

Bev.  Continue  so,  and  leave  me  :  my  sorrows  are 
contagious.  No  one  is  biess'd  that's  near  me. 

Jar.  1  came  to  seek  you,  sir. 

Bev.  And  now  thou  hast  found  me,  leave  me— 
My  thoughts  are  wild,  and  will  not  he  disturbed. 

"Jar.  Such  thoughts  are  best  disturbed. 

Bev.  I  tell  thee  that  they  will  not.  Who  sent  thee 
hither? 

Jar  My  weeping  mistress. 

Bev.  Am  I  so  meek  a  husband  then,  that  a  com 
manding  wife  prescribes  my  hours,  and  sends  to  chide 
me  for  my  absence? Tell  her  I'll  not  return. 

Jar.  Those  words  would  kill  her. 

Bev.  Kill  her!  Would  they  not  be  kind,  then? 
But  she  shall  live  to  curse  me — I  have  deserved  it  of 
her.  Does  she  not  hate  me,  Jarvis  ? 

Jar.  Alas,  sir,  forget  your  griefs,  and  let  me  lead 
you  to  her  !  The  streets  are  dangerous. 

Bev.  Be  wise,  and  leave  me  then.  The  night's 
black  horrors  are  suited  to  my  thoughts — These  stones 
shall  be  my  resting-place.  [Lies  down.']  Here  shall  my 
soul  brood  o'er  it's  miseries,  till,  with  the  fiends  of  hell 
and  guilty  of  the  earth,  I  start  and  tremble  at  the 
morning's  light. 

Jar.  For  pity's  sake,  sir— Upon  my  knees,  I  beg 
you  to  quit  this  place,  and  these  sad  thoughts.— -Let 
patience,  not  despair  possess  you — -Rise,  i  beseech 
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you — There's  not  a  moment  of  your  absence,  that 
my  poor  mistress  does  not  groan  for. 
,  Bev.  Havel  undone  her,  and  is  she  still  so  kind? 
^Starting  up.']  It  is  too  much — My  brain  can't  hold 
it — Oh,  Jarvis,  how  desperate  is  that  wretch's  state, 
which  only  death  or  madness  can  relieve. 

Jar.  Appease  his  mind,  good  Heaven,  and  give  him 
resignation  !  Alas,  sir,  could  beings  in  the  other  world 
perceive  the  events  of  this,  how  would  your  parents' 
messed  spirits  grieve  for  you  even  in  Heaven  ! — Let 
me  conjure  you,  by  their  honoured  memories;  by 
the  sweet  innocence  of  your  yet  helpless  child,  and  by 
the  ceaseless  sorrows  of  my  poor  mistress,  to  rouse 
your  manhood,  and  struggle  with  these  griefs. 

Bev.  Thou  virtuous  good  old  man  !  thy  tears  and 
thv  entreaties  have  reached  my  heart,  through  all  its 
miseries. 

"  Jar.  Be  but  resigned,  sir,  and  happiness  may  yet 
"  be  yours. 
"  Bev.  Pr'ythee  be  honest,  and  do  not  flatter  misery. 

*'  Jar.  I  do  not,  sir." — Hark!    I  hear  voices 

Come  this  way;  we  may  reach  home  unnotic'd. 

Bev.  "  Well,  lead  me  then." — Unnoticed,  didst 
thou  say?  Alas  I  dread  no  looks  but  of  those  wretches 
1  have  made  at  home !  Oh,  had  I  listened  to  thy  ho 
nest  warnings,  no  earthly  blessing  had  been  wanting 
to  me  ! — I  was  so  happy  that  even  a  wish  for  more 
than  I  possessed,  was  arrogant  presumption.  But  I 
have  warred  against  the  power  that  blessed  me;  and 
now  am  forced  to  the  hell  I  merit,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  STUKELY'S.     Enter  STUKELY  and 
DAWSON. 

Stul-e.  Come  hither,  Dawson.  My  limbs  are  on  the 
rack,  and  my  soul  shivers  in  me,  till  this  night's  busi 
ness  be  complete.  1  ell  me  thy  thoughts  ;  is  Bates 
determined,  or  does  he  waver  ? 

Daw.  At  first  he  seemed  irresolute;  wished  the 
employment  had  been  mine;  and  muttered  curses  on 
his  coward  hand,  that  trembled  at  the  deed. 
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Stuke.   And  did  he  leave  yon  so  ? 

Daw.  No  ;  we  walked  together,  and,  sheltered  by 
the  darkness,  saw  Beverley  and  Lewson  in  warm  de 
bate.  But  soon  they  cooled,  and  then  I  left  them  to 
hasten  hither;  but  "not  till  'twas  resolved  Lewson 
should  die. 

Stuke.  Thy  words  have  given  me  life.  That  quar 
rel,  too,  was  fortunate  ;  for  if  my  hopes  deceive  me 
not,  it  promises  a  grave  to  Beverley. 

Daw.  You  misconceive  me.  Lewson  and  he  were 
friends. 

Stuke.  But  my  prolific  brain  shall  make  them  ene 
mies.  If  Lewson  falls,  he  falls  by  Beverley.  An  up 
right  jury  shall  decree  it.  Ask  me  no  questions;  but 
do  as  I  direct.  This  writ,  [Takes  out  a  pocket-look. ~\ 
for  some  days  past,  I  have  treasured  here,  till  a  con 
venient  time  called  for  its  use.  That  time  is  come. 
Take  it,  and  give  it  to  an  officer.  Jt  must  be  served 
this  instant.  [Giles  a  paper. 

Daw.  On  Beverley! 

Stnke.  Look  at  it.  Tis  for  the  sums  that  I  have 
lent  him. 

Daw.  Must  he  to  prison  then  ? 

Stuke.  I  asked  obedience,  not  replies.  This  night 
a  jail  must  be  his  lodging.  'Tis  probable  he's  not 
gone  home  yet.  Wait  at  his  door,  and  see  it  exe 
cuted. 

Daw.  Upon  a  beggar!— He  has  no  means  of  pay 
ment. 

Stake. Dull  and  insensible! — If  Lewson  dies,  who 
was  it  killed  him? Why,  he  that  was  seen  quar 
relling  with  him:  and  I,  that  knew  of  Beverley's  in 
tents,  arrested  him  in  friendship— A  little  late",  per 
haps;  but  'twas  a  virtuous  act,  and  men  will  thank 
me  for't.  Now,  sir,  vou  understand  me  ? 

Daw.  Most  perfectly;  and  will  about  it. 

Stuke.  Haste  then  j  and  when 'tis  done,  comeback 
nd  tell  me. 

Daw.  Till  then,  farewell.  [Exit. 

Stuke.  Now  tell  thy  tale,  fond  wife!  And,  Lewton, 
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if  again  thou  canst  insult  me,  ««  I'll  kneel,  and  own 
"  thee  for  my  master." 

/  Not  avarice  now,  lut  vengeance  fires  my  breast, 
And  tone  short  hour  muat  make  tut*  curs'd.  or  iless'd. 

[Exit. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  1. 

Continues.     Enter  STUKELY,  BATHS,  and  DAWSOS;. 

Bates.  POOR  Lewson  ! But  I  told  you  enough 

last  night.  The  thought  of  him  is  horrible  to  me. 

Sluke.  In  the  street,  did  you  say?  And  no  one 
near  him  ? 

Bates.  By  his  door;  he  was  leading  me  to  his 
house.  I  pretended  business  with  him,  and  stahbed 
him  to  the  heart,  while  he  was  reaeiiing  at  the  beli. 

iSluke.  And  did  he  fall  so  sudden!}  ? 

Bates.  The  repetition  pleases  you,  1  see.  I  told 
you  he  fell  without  a  groan. 

Stuke.  What  heard  you  of  him  this  morning? 

Bates.  That  the  watch  found  him  iri  their  rounds, 
and  alarmed  the  servants.  I  mingled  \vith  the  crowd 
just  now,  and  saw  him  dead  in  his  own  house — The 
sight  terrified  me. 

Stuke.  Away  with  terrors,  till  his  ghost  rise  and  ac 
cuse  us.  We  have  no  living  enemy  to  fear,  unl  ss 
'tis  Beverley  ;  and  him  we  have  safe  in  prison. 

Bales.  Must  he  be  murdered  too?  * 

Stuke.  No;  1  have  a  scheme  to  make  the  law  his 
murderer.  At  what  hour  did  Lewson  full  ? 

Bates.  The  clock  struck  twelve  as  1  turned  to  'cave 
him.  'Twas  a  melancholy  bell,  1  thought,  tolling  for 
his  death. 

Stuke.  The  time  was  lucky  for  us — Beverley  was 
arrested  at  one,  you  say  [To  Dawson. 

Daw.   Exactly. 

Stuke.  Good."  We'll  talk  of  this  presently.  The 
women  were  with  him,  I  think  ? 

Daw.  And  old  Jarvis.     i  would  have  told  you  of 
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them  last  night,  but  your  thoughts  were  too  busy. — 
'Tis  well  you  have  a'heart  of  stone ;  the  tale  would 
melt  it  else. 

Stuke.  Out  with  it,  then. 

Daio.  I  traced  him  to  his  lodgings  ;  and$  pretend 
ing  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  kept  the  door  open,  while 
the  officers  scizid  him.  'Twas  a  damned  deed — but 
no  matter 1  followed  my  instructions. 

Stuke.  And  what  said  he'? 

Daw.  He  upbraided  me  with  treachery,  called  you 
a  villain,  acknowledged  the  sums  you  had  lent  him, 
and  submitted  to  his  fortune. 

Stuke.  And  the  women 

Daw.  For  a  few  minutes  astonishment  kept  them 
silent.  They  looked  wildly  at  one  another,  while  the 
tears  streamed  down  their  cheeks.  But  rage  and 
fury  soon  gave  them  words;  and  then,  in  the  very 
bitterness  of  despair,  they  cursed  me,  and  the  monster 
that  had  employed  me. 

Stuke.  And  you  bore  it  with  philosophy  ? 

Daw.  'Till  the  scene  changed,  and  then  I  melted. 
I  ordered  the  officers  to  take  their  prisoner.  The  wo 
men  shrieked,  and  would  have  followed  him  ;  but  we 
forbade  them.  'Twas  then  they  fell  upon  their  knees, 
the  wife  fainted,  the  sister  raving,  and  both,  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  misery,  endeavouring  to  soften  us. 
I  never  felt  compassion  till  that  moment;  and  had 
the  officers  been  moved  like  me,  we  had  left  the  busi 
ness  undone,  and  fled  with  curses  on  ourselves.  But 
their  hearts  were  steeled  by  custom.  The  tears  of 
beauty,  and  the  pangs  of  affection,  were  beneath  their 
pity.  They  tore  him  from  their  arms,  and  put  him 
in  prison,  with  only  Jarvis  to  comfort  him. 

Stuke.  There  let  him  lie,  'till  we  have  farther  busi 
ness  with  him—"  And  for  you,  sir,  let  me  hear  no 
'•'  more  of  your  compassion — A  fellow  nursed  in  vil- 
;'  lainy,  and  employed  from  childhood  in  the  business 
!<  of  hell,  should  have  no  dealings  with  compassion. 

"  Daw.  Say  you  so,  sir? — You  should  have  named 
"  the  devil  that  tempted  me— 
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"  Stuke.  1  found  you  a  villain,  and  therefore  em 
ployed  you — but  no  more  of  this*— We  have  em 
barked  too  far  in  muchief  to  recede.  Lewson  is 
dead,  and  we  are  all  principals  in  his  murder. 
Think  of  that — There's  time  enough  for  pity  when 
we  are  out  of  danger — Beverley  still  lives,  though 
in  a  gaol — His  ruin  will  sit  heavy  on  him;  and 
discoveries  may  be  made  to  undo  us  all.  Some 
thing  must  be  done,  and  speedily. — You  saw  him 
quarrelling  with  Lewson  in  the  street  last  ni^ht? 

"   [To  Bates. 

-  "  Bates.  I  did  ;   his  steward,  Jams,  saw  him  too. 
"  S(u!;e.  And    shall  attest   it.    Here's   matter  to 

•*  work    upon. An    unwilling    evidence    carries 

"  weight  with  him."  Something  of  my  design  I  have 
hinted  t'you  before — Beverley  must  be  the  author  of 

this  murder  :  and  we  the  parties  to  convict  him 

.But  how  to  proceed  will  require  time  and  thought — 
dime  along  with  me  j  the  room  within  is  fitted  for 
privacy — But  no  compassion,  sir.  [_To  Dawson.J — 

We  want  leisure  for'i This  way.  [E.icttnl. 

SCENE  II. 
Changes    to    BEVERLEY'S  Lodgings.-.  Enter    Mrs. 

BEVERLEY  am? CHARLOTTE. 
Mrs.Bcv.  No  news  of  Lewson  yet? 
Char.  None.     He  went  out  early,  and  knows  not 
vvhnt  has  happened. 

J\Irs.  Bev.  The  clock  strikes  eight I'll  wail  no 

longer. 

Char.  Stay  but  'till  Jarvis  comes.     He  has  scut 
twice  to  stop  us  'till  we  see  him. 

Mrs.  Bcv.  1  have  no  life  in  this  separation Oh, 

what  a  night  was  last  night!  I  would  not  pass  ano 
ther  such  to  purchase  worlds  by  it — My  poor  Beverley, 
too!  What  must  he  have  felt? — The  very  thought 

distracts  me To  have  him  torn  at  midnight  from 

me!  A  loathsome  prison  his  habitation!  A  cold 
damp  room  his  lodging !  The  bieak  winds  perhaps 
blowing  upon  his  pillow!  No  fond  wife  to  lull  him 
to  his  rest:  and  no  reflections  but  to  wound  and  tear 
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him— Tis  too  horrible— I  wanted  love  for  him,  or 
they  had  not  forced  him  from  me — They  should  have 
parted  soul  and  body  first — I  was  too  tame. 

Char.  You  must  not  talk  so. — All  that  we  could 
we  did  ;  and  .Jarvis  did  the  rest — The  faithful  creature 
will  give  him  comfort.  Why  does  he  delay  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Bci'.  And  there's  another  fear.  His  poor  mas 
ter  may  be  claiming  the  last  kind  office  from  him — 
His  heart  perhaps  is  breaking. 

Char.  See  where  he  comes — His  looks  are  cheerful 
too. 

Enter  JAR  vis. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Are  tears  then  cheerful?  Alas,  he  weeps ! 
Speak  to  him,  Charlotte — I  have  no  tongue  to  ask, 
him  questions. 

Char.  How  does  your  master,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  I  am  old  and  foolish,  madam;  and  tears  will 
come  before  my  words — But  don't  you  weep;  [To 
Mrs.  Bev.]  I  Have  a  tale  ofjoy  for  you. 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  tale? — 'Say  but' he's  well,  and  I 
have  joy  enough. 

Jar.  His  mind  too  shall  he  well — all  shall  be  well 
— I  have  news  for  him,  that  will  make  him  cheerful 
— Fie  upon  "okl  age — How  childish  it  makes  me!  I 
have  a  tale  ofjoy  for  you,  and  my  tears  drown  it. 

Char.  Shed  them  in  showers,  then,  and  make  haste 
to  tell  it. 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  is  it,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  Yet  why  should  1  rejoice  when  a  good  man 
dies  ?  Your  uncle,  madam,  died  veslerdav. 

Mrs.  Bev.   My  uncle  ! — Oh,  Heavens ! 

Char.  How  heard  you  of  his  death  ? 

Jar.  His  steward  cameexpress,  madam — I  met  him 
in  the  street,  enquiring  for  your  lodgings — I  should 
not  rejoice — but  he  was  old,  and  my  poor  master  a 
prisoner— Now  he  shall  live  again— Oh,  'tis  a  brave 
fortune  !  and  'twas  death  to  me  to  see  him  a  prisoner. 

Char.  Where  left  you  the  steward  ? 

Jar.  I  would  not  bring  him  hither,  to  be  a  wit 
ness  of  your  distresses;  and  beskles, 
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before  I  die,  to  be  the  messenger  of  joy  to  yon.    Mv 
good  master  will  be  a  man  again. 
/ Mrs.  J3cv.  Haste,  haste  then  :  and  let  us  fly  to  him! 
We  are  delaying;  our  own  happiness. 

Jar.  1  had  forgot  a  coach,  madam,  and  Lucy  has 
ordered  one. 

Mrs.  J3ev.  Where  was  the  need  of  that?  The  news 
has  given  me  wings. 

Char.  1  have  no  joy,  'till  my  poor  brother  shares  it 
with  me.  How  did  he  pass  the  night,  Jarvis  ? 

Jar.  Why  now,  madam,  1  can  tell  you.  Like  a 
man  dreaicing  of  death  and  horrors.  When  they  led 
him  to  his  cell — For  'twas  a  poor  apartment — lie 
flung  himself  upon  a  wretched  bed,  and  lay  speechless 
'till  day  break.  A  sigh  now  and  then,  and  a  few  tears 
that  follow'd  those  sighs,  were  all  that  told  me  he  was 
alive.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  would  not  hear  me;  and 
when  I  persisted,  he  raised  his  hand  at  me,  and  knit 

his    brow    so 1  thought    he   would  have   struck 

me. 

j\lrs.  Bev.  Oh,  miserable!  but  what  said  he  Jarvis? 
Or  was  he  silent  all  night  ? 

Jar.  At  day-break  he  started  from  the  bed,  and 
looking  wildly  at  me,  asked  who  1  was.  I  told  him, 

and   bid  him  be  of  comfort Begone,  old  wretch, 

says  he 1  have  sworn  never  to  know  comfort. — 

IMywife!  mv  child!  my  sister!  I  have  undone  them 
all,  and  will  know  no  comfort  TtK'n  falling  upon 
his  knees,  he  imprecated  curses  upon  himself. 

Mrs.  Bci'.  This  is  too  horrible  1 — But  you  did  not 
leave  him  so? 

Cltar.  No.  I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

Jar.  I  had  wot  the  heart,  madam.  By  degrees  I 
brought  him  to  himself.  A  shower  of  tears  came  to 
bis  relief;  and  he  called  me  his  kindest  friend,  and 
begged  forgiveness  like  a  child.— My  heart  throbbed 
so,  1  could  not  speak  to  him.  He  turned  from  me  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  suppressing  a  few  bitter  sighs, 
enquired  after  his  wretched  family—"  Wretched  was 
*'  his  word,  madam— Asked  how  you  bore  the  misery 
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"  of  last  night — If  you  had  the  goodness  to  see  him 
"  in  prison  :  and  tlien  begged  me  to  hasten  to  you. 
"  I  told  him  he  must  be  more  himself  first — He  pro- 
"  mised  me  he  would  ;  and,  excepting  a  few  sudden 
"  intervals,  he  became  composed  and  easy — And  then 
"  I  left  him  ;  but  not  without  an  attendant — a  ser- 
"  vant  in  the  prison  whom  I  hired  to  wait  upon  him 
«<  — 'Tisan  hour  since  we  parted — I  was  prevented  in 
"  my  haste  to  be  the  messenger  of  joy  to  you." 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  a  tale  is  this! — But  we  "have  staid 
too  long "  A  coach  is  needless. 

"   Cliar.  Hark!  I  hear  one  at  the  door." 

Jar.   "  And  Lucy  comes  to  tell  us" \Ve'll  away 

this  moment. 

Alrs.Bev.  To  comfort  him,  or  die  with  him.  \Exit. 

"  SC'EN!«;  III. 

ft  Changes  toSTUKELY's  Lodgings.  2?h/tr  STUKELY, 
"  BATES,  owrfDAWSON. 

"  Sfuke.  Hefe's  presumptive  evidence  at  least — or 
"  if  we  want  more,  why  we  must  swear  more.  But 
"  all  unwillingly — We  gain  credit  by  reluctance — I 
tc  have  told  you  how  to  proceed.  Beverley  must  die 

"  We  hunt  him  in  view  now,  and  must  not 

"  slacken  in  the  chase.  'Tis  either  death  for  him,  or 
"'  shame  and  punishment  for  us.  Think  of  that,  and 
"  remember  your  instructions — Yon,  Bates,  must  to 
"  the  prison  immediately.  I  would  be  there  but  a 
'*  few  minutes  before  you  ;  and  yon,  Dawson,  must 
"  follow  in  a  few  minutes  after."  So  here  we  divide 

"  • But  answer  me;  are  you  resolved  upon  this 

"  business  like  men? 

"  Kates.  Like  villains  rather — But  you  may  depend 
"  upon  us. 

"  Stuke.  Like  what  we  are  then — You  make  no  an 
swer,  Dawson — Compassion,  I  suppose,  has  seized 


Daw.  No;  I  have  disclaimed  it My  answer 

is  Bate&'s You  may  depend  upon  me. 

"  Stuke.  Consider  the  reward!     Riches  and  secu 
rity  !     I  have  sworn  to  divide  with  YOU  to  the  last 
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"  shilling So  here  we  separate  till  we  meet  in  pri- 

"  son Remember  your  instructions,     f  Exeunt." 

SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  a  prison.  BEVERLEY  is  discovered  sitting. 
After  a  short  pause,  he  starts  up,  and  comes  forward. 

Bev.  Why,  there's  an  end  then  ;  1  have  judged  de 
liberately,  and  the  result  is  death.  Ho\v  the  self- 
murderer's  account  may  stand,  I  know  not ;  but  this 
1  know — The  load  of  hateful  life  oppresses  me  too 
much — The"  horrors  of  mjr  soul  are  more  than  I  can 
bear — [Offers  to  kneel.']  rather  of  mercy ! 1  can 
not  pray Despair  has  laid  his  iron  hand  upon  me, 

and  sealed  rne  for  perdition Conscience!  Consci 
ence  !  thy  clamours  are  too  loud Here's  lhat  shall 

silence  thee.  [Takes  a  phial  out  of  Jiis  pocket,  and 
looks  at  it.']  Thou  art  most  friendly  to  the  miserable. 

Come  then,  thou  cordial  for  sick  minds Come  to 

my  heart.  ^  Drinks. ~\  Oh,  that  the  grave  would  bury 
memory  as  well  as  body  !  For  if  the  soul  sees  and 
feels  the  sufferings  of  those  dear  ones  it  leaves  behind, 
the  Everlasting  has  no  vengeance  to  torment  it  deeper 
— I'll  think  no  more  on't — Reflection  comes  too  late 
— Once  there  was  a  time  for't — but  now  'tis  past. — . 
Who's  there  ? 

Enter  JARVIS. 

Jar.  One  that  hoped  to  see  you  with  better  looks 
— Why  d'you  turn  from  me?  I  have  brought  com 
fort  with  me.  And  see  who  comes  to  give  it  welcome. 

Bev.  My  wife  and  sister!  Why,  'tis  but  one 
pang  more  then,  and  farewell  world.  ^  Aside. 

Enter  Mrs.  BtVERLEY  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Sirs.  Bcv.  Where  is  he?  [Runs  and  embraces  him.'] 
Oh,  1  have  him  !  I  have  him!  And  now  they  shall 
never  part  us  more — I  have  news,  love,  to  make  you 
happy  for  ever tl  But  don't  look  coldly  on  me. 

"   Char.   How  is  it,  brother? 

''  Mrs.  lieu"  Ala^  !  he  hears  us  not Speak  to 

me,  love.     1  have  no  heart  to  see  you  thus. 

Be  v.  "  Nor  1  to  bear  the  sense  of  so  much  shame," 
—This  is  a  sad  place  ! 

F  2 
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Mrs.  Bcv.  We  came  to  take  you  from  it.  To  tell 
von  the  world  goes  well  again.  That  Providence  has 
seen  our  sorrows,  and  sent  the  means  to  help  them— 
Your  uncle  died  yesterday. 

Bev.  My  uncle:— No,  do  not  say  so!— Oh,  I  am 
sick  at  heart ! 

Mrs.  Bev.  Indeed  ! — I  meant  to  bring  you  comfort. 

Bcv.  Tell  me  he  lives  then If  you  would  bring 

me  comfort,  tell  me  he  lives. 

Mrs.  Bev.  And  if  I  did — I  have  no  power  to  raise 
the  dead — He  died  yesterd.iv. 

Bev.   And  i  am  heir  to  him? 

Jar.  To  his  whole  estate,  sir — But  bear  it  patiently 
— pray  bear  it  patiently. 

Bcv.  Well,  well — [Pausing.]  Why,  fame  says  I 
am  rich  then  ? 

Mrs.  Bev.  And  truly  so — Why  do  you  look  so 
wild! .-  ? 

Bev.  Do  I  ?  The  news  was  unexpected.  But  has 
he  left  me  ail? 

Jar.  All,  all,  sir — He  could  not  leave  it  from  you. 

Bev.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

"   Char.  Sorry  !   Why  sorry  ? 

"    Bfo.   Your  uncle's  dead,'  Charlotte. 

"  Char.  Peace  be  with  his  soul  then — Is  it  so  ter- 
*'  rible  that  an  old  man  should  die? 

"   Bev.  He  should  have  been  immortal." 

Mrs.  Bev.  "  Heaven  knows  I  wished  not  for  his 
"  death.  'Twas  the  will  of  Providence  that  he  should 
"  die." Why  are  you  disturbed  so? 

Bev.  Has  death  no  terrors  in  it  ? 

Mrs.  Bev.  Not  an  old  man's  death.  Yet  if  it  trou 
bles  you,  1  wish  him  living. 

Bev.   And  I.  with  all  my  heart.  > 

"  Char.  Why ,  what's  the  matter  ? 

"  Bev..  Nothing— How  heard  you  of  his  death  ? 

"  Mrs.  Bev.  His  steward  came"  express.  Would 
"  I  had  ne-er  known  it!" 

Bev.  "  Or  had  heard  it  one  day  sooner" — For  I 
have  a  tale  to  tell,  shall  turn  you  into  stone;  or  if  the 
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power  of  speech  remain,  you  shall  kneel  down  and 
c^irse  me. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Alas  !  what  tale  is  this  ?  And  why  are 
\ve  to  curse  you — I'll  bless  you  for  ever. 

Bev.  No  ;  I  have  deserved  no  blessings.  The 
world  holds  not  such  another  wretch.  All  this  large 
fortune,  this  second  bounty  of  Heaven,  that  might 
have  healed  our  sorrows,  and  satisfied  our  utmost 
hopes,  in  a  cursed  hour  I  sold  last  night. 

CLar.  Sold!    How  sold? 

Mrs.  Bev.  Impossible  ! — It  cannot  be  ! 

Bev.  That  devil  Stukely,  with  all  hell  to  aid  him, 
tempted  me  to  the  deed.  To  pay  false  debts  of  ho 
nour,  and  to  redeem  past  errors,  J  sold  the  reversion 
—Sold  it  fora  scanty  sum,  and  lost  it  among  villains. 

Char.  Why,  farewell  all  then. 

Bev.  Liberty  and  life — Come,  kneel  arid  curse  me. 

Mrs. Bev.  Then  hear  me,  Heaven!  [Kneels."]  Look 
down  with  mercy  on  his  sorrows  !  Give  softness  to 
his  looks,  ami  quiet  to  his  heart!  Take  from  his  me 
mory  the  sense  of  what  is  past,  and  cure  him  of  de 
spair  !  On  me  !  on  me  !  if  misery  must  be  the  lot  of 
either,  multiply  misfortunes  !  I'll  bear  them  patiently, 
so  lie  is  happy  1  These  hands  shall  toil  for  his  sup 
port  !  These  eyes  be  lifted  up  for  hourly  blessings  on 
him  !  And  every  duty  of  a  fond  and  faithful  wife  be 
doubly  done  to  cheer  and  comfort  him  ? — So  hear 
me  !  So  reward  me  !  [Rises* 

Bev.  1  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended  Heaven 
would  turn  my  prayers  into  curses.  "  What  have  I 
'*  to  ask  for  ?  I,  who  have  shook  hands  with  hope? 
"  Is  it  for  length  of  days  that  I  should  kneel  ?  No  5 
"  my  time  is  limited.  "Or  is  it  for  this  world's  bles- 
"  sings  upon  y°u  .and  yours?  To  pour  out  my 
'•(  heart  in  wishes  for  a  ruined  wife,  a  child,  and 
"  sisier  ?  Oh,  no  !"  for  I  have  done  a  cited  to  make 
life  horrible  to  you 

"  Mrs.  Bev.  Why  horrible?  Is  poverty  so  hor- 
"  rible  ? — The  real  wants  of  life  are  few.  A  little 
"  industry  will  supply  them  all — And  cheerfulness 
r  3 
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"  will  follow — It  is  the  privilege  of  honest  industry, 
"  and  we'll  enjoy  it  fully. 

"  Bev.  Never,  never — Oh,  I  have  told  you  but  in 
"  part.  The  irrevocable  deed  is  done." 

Mrs.  Bev.  What  deed  ?— "  And  why  do  you  look 
*'  so  at  me  ? 

"  Bev.  A  deed  that  dooms  my  soul  to  vengeance — 
"  That  seals  your  misery  here,  and  mine  hereafter. 

"  Mrs.  Bev.  No,  no;  you  have  a  heart  too  good 
«  for't — Alas!  he  raves,  Charlotte — His  looks  too 
"  terrify  me — Speak  comfort  to  him — He  can  have 
"  done  no  deed  of  wickedness. 

"   Char.  And  yet  1  fear  the  worst What  is  it, 

"  brother?" 

Bev.  A   deed  of  horror. 

Jar.  Ask  him  no  questions,  madam — This  last 
misfortune  has  hurt  his  brain.  A  little  time  will  give 
him  patience. 

Enter  STUKELY. 

Rev.  Why  is  this  villain  here  ? 

Stuke.  To  give  you  libeity  and  safety.  There,  ma 
dam's  his  discharge.  [Giving  a  paper  to  Mrs.  Bever- 
ley.]  Let  him  fly  this  moment.  The  arrest  last  night 
was  meant  in  friendship  ;  but  came  too  late. 

Char.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Stuke.  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say  ;  I  would 
have  kept  his  hands  from  blood,  but  was  too  late. 

Mrs.  Bev.  His  hands  from  blood  ! — Whose  blood  ? 
•Oh,  wretch,  wretch  ! 

Stuke.  From  Lewson's  blood. 

Chat.  No,  villain  !  Yet  what  of  Lewson  ?  Speak 
quickly. 

Stuke.  You  are  ignorant  then  !  I  thought  I  heard 
the  murderer  at  confession. 

Char.  What  murderer? — And  who  is  murdered  ? 
]STot  Lewson  ?  Say  he  lives,  and  I'll  kneel  and  wor 
ship  you. 

Stuke.  In  pity,  so  I  would  ;  but  that  the  tongues 
of  all  cry  murder.  1  came  in  pity,  not  in  malice  ;  to 
$ave  the  brother,  not  kill  the  sister.  Lewson's  (lead. 
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Char.  O  horrible  !  "  Why,  who  has  killed  him  ? 
"  And  yet  it  cannot  be.  What  crime  had  he  com- 
*>  mitted  that  he  should  die  ?  Villain  !  he  lives  1  he 
"  lives  !  and  shall  revenge  these  pangs. 

"  Mrs.  Bev.  Patience,  sweet  Charlotte  ! 

«'   Char.  O,  'tis  too  much  for  patience! 

"  Mrs.  Bev.  He  comes  in  pity,  he  says  !  O,^exe- 
"  crable  villain  !  The  friend  is  killed  then,  and  this 
"  the  murderer? 

Bev.  Silence,  I  charge  you. Proceed,  sir. 

Stuke.  No:  justice  may  stop  the  tale — and  here's 
an  evidence. 

Enter  BATES. 

Bates.  The  news,  I  see,  has  reached  you.  But 
take  comfort,  madam.  [7To  Char.J  There's  one  with 
out  enquiring  for  you. — Go  to  him,  and  lose  no  time. 

Char.  O  misery,  misery  !  [E.rif. 

Mrs.  Beu.  Follow  her,  Jams.  If  it  he  true  that 
Lewson's  dead,  her  grief  may  kill  her. 

Sales.  Jarvis  must  stay  here,  madam.  I  have 
some  questions  for  him. 

Stuke.  Rather  let  him  fly.  His  evidence  may 
crush  his  master. 

Bev.  Why,  ay;  this  looks  like  management. 

Bates.  He  found  you  quarrelling  with  Lewson  in 
the  streets  last  night."  [7o  Bev, 

Mrs.  Bev.  No  ;  I  am  sure  he  did  not 

Jar.  Or  if  I  did 

Mrs.  Bev.  'Tis  false,  old  man — They  had  no  quar* 
rel ;  there  was  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Bev.   Let  him  proceed,   I  say Oh,  I  am  sick  ! 

sick  ! Reach  a  cha;r.  \_He  sits  down, 

Mrs.  Bev.  You  droop  and  tremble,  love Your 

eyes  are  fixed  too Yet,   you    are  innocent.      If 

jLewson's  dead,  yon  killed  him  not. 
Enter  DAWS  oar. 

Stake.  Who  sent  for  Dawson  ? 

Bates.  'Twas  I — we  have  a  witness  too  you  little 
think  of Without  there! 

Stuke.  What  witness  ? 
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Ualcs.   A  rigVvt  one.      Look  at  him, 

Enitr  LEWSON  and  CHARLOTTE. 

SiuJte.  Lewsou  !  O  villains  !   villains! 

\To  Bates  and  Dawson. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Risen  from  the  dead  !  Why,  this  is  un 
expected  happiness ! 

Char.  Or  is't  his  ghost  ?  [To  Stukciy.]  That  sight 
would  please  you.  sir. 

Jar.   What  riddle's  this? 

I3ei'.  Be  quick  and  tell  it — My  minutes  are  but 
fe\v. 

J/r.v.LVr.  Alas  !  why  so;  You  shall  live  long  and 
happiiy. 

Lew.  While  shame  and  punishment  shall  rack  that 
viper,  i 'Pointing  to  Stukely.]  The  tale  is  short — I 
•was  too  busy  in  his  secrets,  and  therefore  doomed  to 
tiie.  Bates,  to  prevent  the  murder,  undertook  it — I 
kept  aloof  to  give'it  credit 

Char.   And  give  me  pangs  unutterable. 

Lew.   1  felt  Vrn  all,  and  would  have  told  you 

But  vengeance  wanted  ripening.  The  \  i  Haiti's  scheme 
was  but  half  executed.  The  arrest  by  Dawson  fol 
lowed  the  supposed  murder And  now,  depending 

on  his  once  wicked  associates,  he  comes  to  fix  the 
guik  on  Beverlev. 
.Mrs.  Ilev.  O !  execrable  wretch  I 

Kates.  Dawson  and  I  are  witnesses  of  this. 

Lew.  And  of  a  thousand  fraud?.  His  fortune 
ruined  by  sharpers  and  false  dice;  and  Stukely  sole 
Contriver  and  possessor  of  all. 

Daw.  Had  he  but  stopped  on  this  side  murder,  we 
had  been  villains  still. 

Mrs.  Lev.  Thus  Heaven  turns  evil  into  good  :  and 
by  permitting  sin,  warns  men  to  \iriue. 

Lew.  Yet  puni-hes  the  instrument.     So   shall  our 

tho'  not  \\iih  death.     But  death  were  mercy. 

,  and  imprisonment,  unpitied  misery, 

the  stings  or' conscience,  and  the  curses  of  mankind, 

nake  life  hateful  to  him — till   at   last  his  own 

.  ad  him— ll'jw  does  my  iVicud  ?  [To  Bev. 
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Bev.  Why  well.      Who's  he  that  nsks  me  ? 

Mrs.  Bev.  'Tis  Lewson,  love Why  do  you  look 

SO  at  him ? 

Bev.  They  told  rne  he  was  murdered.        [Wildly. 

Mrs.  Bev.   A\ ,  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 

Bev.  Lend  rne  your  hand — The  room  turns  round. 

Mrs.  Bev.  O  Heaven  ! 

Lew.  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.    Remove  him 

from   his   sight And  for  your  lives  see  that  vou 

guard  him.  [Stukely   is  taken  off  ly  Dawson  'and 
Bates.]  How  is  it,  sir? 

Bev.  'Tis  here and  here.  [Pointing  to  his  head 

and  heart. ~\   And  now  it  tears  me  ! 

Mrs.  Bev.  You  feel  convulsed  too — —  What  is't 
disturbs  you  ? 

"  Lew.  This  sudden  turn  of  joy,  perhaps He. 

"  wants  rest  too Last  night  was  dreadful  to  him. 

"   His  brain  is  giddy. 

"   Char.   Ay,  never  to  be  cured Why  brother! 

"  —  O!    I  fear!    I  fear! 

"  Mrs.  Bev.  Preserve  him,  Heaven!" — My  love! 
my  life  !  look  at  me  ! Mow  his  eyes  flame ! 

Bev.  A  furnace  rapjes  in  this  heart "  i  have 

"  been  too  hasty. 

"  Mrs.  Bev.  "Indeed  ! :Help,  Jarvis!  Fly,  fly  for 

"  help!  Your  master  dit:s  else. — Weep  not,  but  fly! 
"  I  Enit  Jarvis.]  What  is  this  hasty  deed  ? — Yet  do 
"  not  answer  me My  fear^  have  guessed. 

"  Bev.  Call  back  the  messenger 'Tis  not  in  me- 

"  dicine's  power  to  help  me. 

"  Mrs.  Bev.  Is  it  then  so? 

"  Bev"  Down,   restless  flames! [Laying  his 

hand  on  his  heart.~\  down  to  your  native  hell - 

There  you  shall  rack  me — O  !   for  a  pause  from  pain  ! 

*'  Mrs.  Bev.  Help,  Charlotte!  Support -him,  sir! 
"  To  Lewson.]  This  is  a  killing  sight! 

*'  Bev.  That  pang  was  well — It  has  numbed  my 
"  senses," V\  here's  my  wife? Can  you  for 
give  me,  love  ? 

Mrs.  Bev.  Alas!  for  what? 
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"  Bci*.  [SiaTtingagcttn.~]  And  there's  another  pang 
" Now  all  is  qniet — \\'ill  you  forgive  me? 

"  J//-.T.  Bev.   I  wiH tell  me  for  what?" 

Bev.   For  meanly  dying. 

JlJrs.  Ecu.  No— — do  not  say  it. 

Bev.  As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it. — Had 
Jams  staid  this  morning,  ail  had  been  well.  Hut 
pressed  by  shame — pent  in  a  prison — tormented  with 
rny  pangs  for  you — driven  to  despair  and  madness — I 
took  the  advantage  of  his  absence,  corrupted  the  poor 
wretch  he  left  to  guard  me,  and-— swallowed  poison, 

•Mrs.  Bev.  O  fatal  deed ! 

Char.  Dreadful  and  cruel! 

Bev.  Ay,  most  accursed — And  now  1  go  to  my  ac 
count.  ""  This  rest  from  pain  brings  death;  yet  'tis 
"  Heaven's  kindness  to  me.  I  wished  for  ease,  a  mo- 
'*  ment's  ease,  that  cool  icpenlance  and  contrition 

"  might  soften  vengeance." Bend  me,  and  let  me 

kneel.  [They  lift  himjrom  his  chair,  and  support  him 
on  his  knees.]  I'll  pray  for  you  too.  Thou  Power  that 
madest  me,  hear  me!  if  for  a  life  of  frailty,  and  this 
too  hasty  deed  of  death,  thy  justice  dooms  me,  here 
I  acquit  the  sentence.  But  if  enthroned  in  mercy 
where  thou  sittest,  ihy  pity  has  beheld  me,  send  me 
a  gleam  of  hope;  that  in  these  last  and  bitter  mo 
ments  my  soul  imiy  taste  of  comfort !  and  for  these 
mourners  here,  Oi  let  their  lives  he  peaceful,  and 

their  deaths  happy! "   Now  raise  me." 

[They  lift  him  to  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Bev.  Restore  him,  Heaven!  Stretch  forth  thy 
arm  omnipotent,  and  snatch  him  from  the  grave! — • 
O  save  him  !  save  him  !  or  let  me  die  too. 

"  Bev.  Alas!  that  prayer  is  fruitless.  Already 
"  death  has  seized  me — Yet  Heaven  is  gracious— — I 
*'  asked  f  >r  h"pe,  a  a  the  bright  presage  of  forgiveness, 
"  an;!  like  a  light  Hazing  through  dai  kness,  itcame  and 
"  cheered  me — 'Twas  all  1  lived  for,"  and  now  I  die. 
"  Airs.  Bev.  Not  yet! — Not  yet! — Stay  but  a  lit- 
4<  tie,  and  I'll  die  too." 

Bee.  No;  live,  I  charge  you. — We  have  a  little  one 
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— Tho'  I  have  left  him,  you  will  not  leave  him. — To 
Lewson's  kindness  1  bequeath  him. — Is  not  thisChar- 
lotte? — We  have  lived  in  love,  tho'  I  have  wronged 
you. Can  you  forgive  me,  Charlotte? 

Char.   Forgive  you  1   O  my  poor  brother! 

Bev.  "  Lend  me  your  hand,  love So — raise  me 

" No 'twill  not  be My  Jil'e  is  finished " 

0  !  for  a  few  short  moments,  to  tell  you  ho\v  my  heart 
-bleeds  for  you — That  even  now,  thus  dying  as  I  am, 

dubious  and  fearful  of  hereafter,  my  bo^om  pang  is 
for  your  miseries.  Support  her,  Heaven  ! — And  now 

1  go O,  mercy  !  mercy  !  [Dies. 

Lew.  Then  all  is  over— How  is  it,  madam? — My 
poor  Charlotte  too ! 

Enter  JAR  vis. 

"  Jar.  I  low  does  my  master,  madam  ?   Here's  help 
"  at  hand — Am  1  too  late  then  ?  [Seeing  13ev. 

"    Char.   Tears  !    tears  !   why  fall   you    not O 

"  wretched  sister Speak  to  her,  Lewson — "  Her 

grief  is  speechless. 

Lew.  "  Remove  her  from  this  sight — Go  to  her, 
"  Jarvis — Lead  and  support  her."    Sorrow  like  her's 

forbids  complaint Words  are  for  lighter  griefs — 

Some  ministering  angel  bring  her  peace!  [Jar.  and 
Char,  lead  her  off.]  And  thou,  poor  breathless  corpse, 
may  thy  departed  soul  have  found  the  rest  it  prayed 
for!  Save  hut  one  error,  and  this  last  fatal  deed,  "thy 
life  was  lovely.  Let  frailer  minds  take  warning;  and 
from  example  learn,  that  want  of  prudence  is  want 
of  virtue. 

Tollies,  if  uncontrou I'd,  >)fever;/  kind, 
Grow  info  passions,  and  subdue  the  mind\ 
Jl'ith  sense  and  reason  hold  superior  strife, 
And  conquer  fio?iour}  nature,  fame,  and  life. 

[Exeupt  omnes, 
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WRITTEN    BY    A    FRIEND. 

OA7  every  gamester  in  th'  Arabian  nation, 
'Tis  said  that  Mahomet  denounced  damnation: 
But  in  return  for  zoic  keel  cards  and  dice, 
He  gave  'em  black-ey'd  girls  in  Paradise. 
Should  he  thus  preach,  good  count  rumen,  to  you, 
His  converts  zcould,  I  fear,  be  mighty  few, 
So  much  your  hearts  are  set  on  sordid  gain, 
The  brightest  ei/es  around  you  shine  in  rain. 
Should  the  most  heavenly  beauty  bid  you  take  her, 

You'd  rather  hold tzoo  aces  and  a  maker. 

JBj/  your  example,  our  poor  sex  drawn  in, 

Is  guilt i/  of  the  same  unnat'ral  sin; 

The  stud  i/  now  of  cv'ry  girl  of  parts, 

Is  how  to  zcin  your  money,  not  your  hearts. 

Of  in  what  sweet,  what  ravishing  delights 

Our  beaux  and  belles  together  pass  their  nights! 

By  ardent  perturbations  kept  awake, 

Each  viezcs  zcitii  longing  eyes  the  other's — stake. 

The  smites  and  graces  arc  from  Britain  flown. 

Our  Cupid  is  an  errant  sharper  grown, 

And  Fortune  sits  on  Cythereas  throne. 

In  all  these  things  though  women  may  be  blamd, 

Sure  men,  the  zciscr  men,  should  be  ashamed! 

And  'tis  a  horrid  scandal,  I  declare, 

That  four  strange  queens  should  rival  all  the  fair  4 

Four  jilts  zcith  neither  beauty,  wit,  nor  parts, 

O  shame  !  have  got  possession  of  their  hearts  : 

And  those,  bold  sluts,  for  all  their  queenly  pride, 

Have  play' d  loose  tricks,  or  else  they're  much  bcly"d. 

Cards  zcere  at  first  for  benefits  design  d, 

Sent  to  amuse,  and  not  enslave  tlieTmind. 

From  good  to  bad  how  cc.sy  the  transition! 

For  what  was  pleasure  once,  is  now  perdition. 

Fair  ladies,  then,  these  nicked  gamesters 

Whoever  zccds  one,  is,  you  sec,  undone. 

Prin'ed  hy  M 'Donald  mul  Son, 
Kf  OIMQ  Aibour  fouri. 
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TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE    PRINCESS. 

MADAM, 

/  THAT  high  station,  which,  by  your  birth,  you 
hold  above  the  people,  exacts  fr«  tn  every  one,  as  a 
duty,  whatever  honours  they  arc  capable  of  Caving  to 
your  Royal  Highness  ;  but  that  more  ex~i  _:!  place  to 
which  your  virtues  have  raised  you  ab^ve  the  re  '  of 
princes,  makes  the  tribute  of  our  A.:  eviration  and  praise 
rather  a  choice,  more  immediately  preventing  that 
duty.  The  public  gratitude  is  e\v  ic.  ,Jed  on  a 
public  benefit;  and  what  is  universally  blessed  is  al 
ways  an  universal  blessing.  Thus,  from  yourself  we 
derive  the  offerings  which  we  bring  ;  and  that  incense 
which  arises  to  your  name,  only  returns  to  it^  original, 
and  but  naturally  requires  the  parent  of  its  b.ing. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  this  poem,  constituted  on  a 
moral,  whose  end  it  is  to  recommend  and  to  encou 
rage  virtue,  of  consequence,  has  recourse  to  your 
Royal  Highness's  patronage  ;  aspiring  to  cast  itself 
beneath  your  feet,  and  declining  approbation,  'till  you 
shall  condescend  to  own  it,  and  vouchsafe  to  shine 
upon  it,  as  on  a  creature  of  your  influence. 

It  is  from  the  example  of  princes,  that  virtue  be 
comes  a  fashion  in  the  people;  tor  even  they  who  are 
averse  to  instruction,  will  yet  be  fond  of  imitation. 

But  there  are  multitudes  who  never  can  have  means 
or  opportunities  of  so  near  an  access,  as  to  partake  of 
the  benefit  of  such  examples.  And  to  these,  Tragedy, 
which  distinguishes  itself  from  the  vulgar  poetry  by 
the  dignity  of  its  characters,  may  be  of  use  and  infor 
mation.  For  they  who  are  at  that  durance  from  origi 
nal  greatness,  as  to  be  deprived  of  ihe  happiness  of 
contemplating  the  perfections,  and  real  excellences  of 
your  Royal  Highness's  person  in  your  court,  may  yet 
behold  some  small  sketches  and  imagings  of  the  vir 
tues  of  your  mind,  abstracted,  and  represented  on  the 
Theatre. 
Thus  poets  are  instructed,  and  instruct  -9  not  alone 
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by  precepts  which  persuade,  but  also  by  examples 
which  illustrate.  Thus  is  delight  interwoven  with 
instruction  ;  when  not  only  virtue  is  prescribed,  but 
also  represented. 

But  if  we  are  delighted  with  the  liveliness  of  a 
feigned  representation  of  great  and  good  persons  and 
their  actions,  how  must  we  be  charmed  with  behold 
ing  the  persons  themselve3?  If  one  or  two  excelling 
qualities,  barely  touched  in  the  single  action,  and 
small  compass,  of  a  play,  can  warm  an  audience  with 
a  concern  and  regard  even  for  the  seeming  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  actor,  with  what  zeal  must  the  hearts 
of  all  be  "filled  for  the  continued  and  increasing  hap 
piness  of  those  who  are  the  true  and  living  instances 
of  elevated  and  persisting  virtue?  Even  the  vicious 
themselves  must  have  a  secret  veneration  for  those  pe 
culiar  graces  and  endowments  which  are  daily  so  emi 
nently  conspicuous  in  your  Royal  Highness ;  and, 
though  repining,  feel  a  pleasure,  which,  in  spite  of 
envy,  they  per-  force  approve. 

If,  in  this  piece,  humbly-  offered  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  there  shall  appear  the  resemblance  of  any 
of  those  many  excellencies  which  you  so  promiscu 
ously  possess,  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  merit  your  least 
approbation,  it  has  the  end  and  accomplishment  of 
its  design.  And  however  imperfect  it  may  be,  in 
the  whole,  through  the  inexperience  or  incapacity  of 
the  author  ;  yet  if  there  is  so  much  as  to  convince  your 
Royal  Highness,  that  a  play  may  be,  with  industry, 
so  disposed  (in  spite  of  the  licentious  practice  of  the 
modern  theatre)  as  to  become  sometimes  an  innocent, 
and  not  unprofitable  entertainment;  it  will  abun 
dantly  gratify  the  ambition,  and  recompense  the  en 
deavours  of 

Your  Royal  Highness's 
Most  obedient,  and 

Most  humbly  devoted  Servant, 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 


CRITIQUE 

ON    THE 

MOURNING  BRIDE. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Con- 
greve's  eminence  should  have  so  totally  misapplied 
his  talents,  as  he  appears  10  have  done  in  this  de 
fective  specimen,  which  is  so  far  from  possessing  any 
of  the  properties  essential  to  tragedy,  that  we  may 
venture  to  presume  he  never  could  have  succeeded  in 
that  department  of  the  drama. 

In  his  dedication  of  this  tragedy  to  the  Princess 
Ann,  he  describes  it  as  "  a  poem,  constituted  on  a 
"  moral,  whose  end  it  is  to  recommend  and  to  en- 
"  courage  virtue  :"  and  he  does  not  scruple  to  mark 
"  the  licentious  practice  of  the  modern  theatre  ;" 
which,  for  one  who  was  himself  so  great  an  adept  in 
that  practice,  is  a  censure  that  might  have  come  home 
to  his  own  conscience  ;  but  if  it  did,  it  was  a  confes 
sion  that  wrought  no  amendment.  His  strain  of 
flattery,  in  this  dedication  to  the  Princess,  is  pro 
foundly  abject,  without  the  merit  of  being  elegant. 
He  tells  her,  that  his  poem,  with  all  its  moral  zeal 
for  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  "  aspires  to  cast 
"  itself  beneath  her  feet,  declining:  approbation  till 
*'  she  shall  condescend  to  own  it,  and  vouchsafe  to 
"  shine  upon  it,  as  on  a  creature  of  her  influence." 
How  far  her  Royal  Highness  "  vouchsafed  to  >Hine" 
upon  this  poem,  does  not  appear;  bat  I  am  afraid 
the  author's  self-denial  in  "  declining  appr>:Mfion 
"  till  she  condescended  to  own  it,"  has  not  been  re 
compensed  by  any  fame,  accruing  or  acquired  under 
her  patronage  and  protection, 
a  3 
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In  the  character  of  Almeria  (the  Princess  of  Gra 
nada,  and  the  Mourning  Bride)  we  naturally  expect 
to  discover  those  sentiments  which  should  mark  the 
morai  cast  of  this  poem,  so  avowedly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  virtue  ;  but  in  this  expectation  I  confess  my 
self  disappointed,  when  I  hear  this  lady,  in  the  opening 
scene,  with  her  attendant  Leonora,  thus  venturing  to 
expostulate  with  Providence  : 

"  Why  are  all  these  things  thus  ?     Is  it  of  force  ? 
"  Is  there  necessity  I  must  be  miserable? 
"  Is  it  of  moment  to  the  peace  of  Heav'n, 
"  That  1  should  be  afflicted  thus  ?     If  not, 
"  Why  is  it  thus  contriv'd  ?  Why  are  things  laid 
"  By  some  unseen  hand,  so,  as  of  sure  consequence, 
"  They  must  to  me  bring  curses,  grief  of  heart, 
"  The  last  distress  of  life,  and  sure  despair  ?" 
Sentiments  like  these  are  so  very  far  from  recom 
mending  virtue,  that  I   must  doubt  if  the  extreme 
folly  of  them  can  in  any  degree  apologize  for  their 
impiety.     All  the  extenuation  however  that  folly  can 
furnish,  Almeria  may  with  justice  plead  ;   for  in  that 
respect  the  poet  has  been  liberal  to  her  without  stint. 
Every  speech  in  the  scene  will  testify  to  that ;  but 
the  following,  amongst  numbers,  would  nearly  serve 
to  save  her  life,  if  she  had  committed  murder  : 

"  Oh,  no,  thou  know'st  not  half, 

"  Know'st  nothing  of  my  sorrow— if  thou  didst — 
"  If  should  tell  thee,  wouldst  thou  pity  me? 
*  Tell  me — I  know  thou  wouldst  -,  thou  art  com- 

"  passionate." 

She  wants  to  be  told  what  she  already  knows  ;  and 
the  reason  she  has  for  knowing  that  her  attendant 
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would  pity  her,  is,  because  she  is  naturally  compas 
sionate.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this  ;  for 
Leonora,  who  acquits  herself  of  the  arduous  part  of 
being  toad-eater  to  a  driveller,  is  compassion  perso 
nified,  and  instantly  cries  out — 

"  Witness  these  tears !" 

She  has  them  as  Ulysses  had  the  winds,  and  out  they 
fly,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  convince  her  mistress 
that  she  did  not  call  her  compassionate  without  good 
cause  j  which  is  very  considerate  and  highly  merito 
rious  on  the  part  of  Leonora,  who,  though  she  did 
not  know  a  syllable  of  Almeria's  sorrow,  must  have 
been  most  perfectly  convinced  of  her  fatuity  ;  and 
that  indeed  is  pitiable  enough  in  all  conscience. 

Upon  the  sight  of  Leonora's  tears,  Almeria  cannot 
do  less  than  be  grateful,  and  accordingly  replies — 

"  I  thank  thee,  Leonora." 

And  to  make  it  sure,  she  confirms  it  with  an  asser 
tion,  that  puts  it  out  of  doubt,  not  only  as  to  fact, 
but  also  as  to  motive — 

"  Indeed  I  do,  for  pitying  thy  sad  mistress  : 

"  For  'tis,  alas  !  the  poor  prerogative 

"  Of  greatness,  to  be  wretched  and  unpitied." 
This  is  one  of  Almeria's  discoveries,  \uho,  amongst 
the  many  "  poor  prerogatives  of  greatness,"  finds  out 
that  she  ought  to  be  wretched,  with  nobody  to  pity 
her  ;  but  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  privilege  "  more 
"  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance." 

She  then  pioceeds  to  recollect  a  promise  she  had 
never  made — 

"  But  I  did  promise  I  would  tell  thee — what  ? 

"  My  miseries." 
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And  at  the  same  time  forgets  what  she  had  distinctly 
said— 

«'  Thou  dost  already  know  them  ; 

"  And  when  I  told  thee  thou  didst  nothing  know, 

*'  It  was  because  thou  didst  not  know  Alphonso." 
To  instance  the  absurdities  of  this  scene  would  be  to 
quote  every  line;  and  to  expose  the  absurdities  of  the 
play,  would  be  to  instance  every  scene. 

The  lovers  in  this  tragedy  are  the  most  unlucky 
personages  that  ever  met  together  to  perplex  a  plot. 
The  king  is  in  love  with  his  captive  Zara,  who  is  in 
love  with  her  slave  Osnayn,  who  is  in  love  with  his 
wife  Almeria,  who  is  in  love  with  him,  and  by  no 
means  disposed  to  obey  her  father  by  marrying 
Garcia,  who  is  in  love  with  her.  In  short,  it  is  a 
complete  game  at  cross  purposes;  and  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  have  brought  it  to  a  happy  con 
clusion. 

Zara  is  a  lady  of  a  remarkably  high  spirit,  and  of 
course  has  a  right  to  her  sublimities,  though  there 
may  be  neither  modesty,  morality,  nor  common  sense 
in  them.  She  is  most  outrageously  in  love  ;  and  be 
ing  a  great  princess,  and  as  savage  as  a  tigress,  she  is 
entitled  to  at  least  as  many  prerogatives  of  greatness  as 
Almeria  found  out,  and  has  full  authority  to  be 
"  wretched  and  unpitied."  She  has  had  a  few  ad 
ventures  also>  which  make  no  impression  on  her  con 
science,  nor  any  abatement  in  her  consequence  ;  for, 
as  she  very  properly  observes  to  Osrnyn— 

"  Is  this  then  the  return 

*  For  fame,  for  honour,  and  for  empire  lost  ? 

«'  But  what  is. loss  of  honour,  fame,  and  empire? 
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"  Is  this  the  recompence  reserv'd  for  love? 

"  Why  dost  thou  leave  my  eyes,  and  fly  my  arms." 
Surely  this  is  a  proper  way  of  thinking  for  a  great 
lady,  who  is  above  trifles;  and  this  great  lady  is  a 
very  proper  heroine  of  a  play  written  professedly  for 
the  encouragement  of  virtue.  There  may  be  some 
small  excuse  for  Osmyn's  "  leaving  her  eyes,"  foras 
much  as  she  had  thrown  him  into  a  dark  prison ;  but 
for  his  "  flying  her  arms"  there  can  be  no  apology, 
seeing  they  are  so  ready  to  receive  him,  and  she  so 
well  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  fame  and  honour. 

She  has  a  few  claims  upon  him  for  past  favours, 
amongst  which  saving  his  life  was  one ;  but  for  fear 
he  should  mistake  her  motive,  and  give  her  credit  for 
one  more  virtue  than  she  was  entitled  to,  she  can 
didly  disavows  compassion  : 

"  Compassion!  scarce  will  't  own  that  name,  so 
*'  soon, 

"  So  quickly  was  it  love:  for  thou  wert  godlike 

"  Ev'n  then." 

Though  the  poor  man  was  half-drowned,  and  full  of 
salt-water,  he  was  even  then  too  godlike  for  her  com 
passion,  and  she  was  overjoyed,  for  reasons  of  her 
own,  when  this  godlike  creature  came  to  life  again. 

"  Oh,  Heav'n!  how  did  my  heart  rejoice  and  ake, 

"  When  I  beheld  the  day-break  of  thine  eyes. 

"  And  felt  the  balm  of  thy  respiring  lips." 

I  should  doubt  if  any  lady,  since  the  time  of  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  was  ever  more  explicit  to  the  object  of 
her  desires.  She  always  goes  straight  forward  to  her 
point;  and  though  she  is  unwilling  to  be  misun 
derstood  in  any  case,  she  has  not  quite  so  much 
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objection  to  the  charge  of  madness,  as  to  that  of 
mercy : 

"  Wilt  thou  believe 

"  So  kindly  of  my  fault  to  call  it  madness  ? 

"  Oh,  give  that  madness  yet  a  milder  name, 

"  And  call  it  passion — then  be  still  more  kind, 

"  And  call  that  passion  love." 

As  I  humbly  apprehend  that  Almeria  is  almost  a 
perfect  natural,  I  hope  this  lady  is  altogether  out  of 
nature  :  the  fair  sex  will  be  no  losers  by  her  dismis 
sion.  Though  she  murders  the  eunuch  Selim  with 
all  possible  dignity,  yet  there  is  a  little  want  of  female 
grace  and  delicacy  in  the  manner  of  it : 

"  Enter  SELIM. 

"  SeL  I've  sought  in  vain,  for  no  where  can  the 
"  king 

"  Be  found." 

The  poor  man,  because  he  can't  find  his  master,  con 
cludes  he  is  not  to  be  found  at  all.  The  Princess 
Zara  immediately  strikes  upon  a  ready  method  for 
convincing  him  of  his  mistake — 

"  Get  thee  to  hell,  and  seek  him  there  ! 

"  [Stabs  him." 

The  eunuch  makes  a  very  good  end,  and  1  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  his  example,  and 
conclude. 

c. 
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TIfE  time  has  leen  when  plays  were  not  so  plenty t 

And  a  less  number,  new,  would  well  content  ye. 

New  plays  did  then  like  almanacks  appear , 

And  one  was  tnought  sufficient  for  a  year  : 

Though  they  are  more  like  almanacks  of  late  ~t 

For  in  one  year,  I  think,  they're  out  of  date. 

Nor  were  they,  without  reason,  juin'd  together  : 

for  just  as  one  prognosticates  the  weather. 

How  plentiful  the  crop,  or  scarce  the  grain, 

What  peals  of  thunder,  or  what  showers  of  rain ; 

So  t'  other  can  foretell,  by  certain  rules, 

What  crops  of  coxcombs,  orwhatjloods  of  fools. 

In  such  like  prophecies  were  poets  skilled, 

Which  now  they  find  in  their  own  tribe  fulfilled. 

The  dearth  of  wit  they  did  so  long  presage, 

Is  fallen  on  us,  and  almost  starves  the  stage. 

Were  you  not  griev'd,  as  often  as  you  saw 

Poor  actors  thresh  such  empty  sheafs  of  straw  ? 

Toiling  and  lab'ring  at  their  lungs'  expence, 

To  start  a  jest,  or  force  a  little  sense? 

Hard  fate  for  us,  still  harder  in  the  event : 

Our  authors  sin,  but  we  alone  repent. 

Still  they  proceed,  and,  at  our  charge,  write  worse  ; 

'Twere  some  amends,  if  they  could  reimburse  $ 

But  there's  the  devil,  tho'  their  cause  is  lost. 

There's  no  recovering  damages  or  cost. 

Good  wits,  forgive  this  liberty  we  take, 

Since  custom  gives  the  losers  leave  to  speak. 

But,  ifprovok'd,  your  dreadful  wrath  remains 

Take  your  revenge  upon  the  coming  scenes : 

For  that  damn" d  poet's  spar' d,  who  damns  a  brother, 

As  one  thief 'scapes  that  executes  another. 

Thus  far  alone  does  to  the  ivits  relate', 

But  from  the  rest  we  hope  a  betterjate. 

To  please,  and  move,  has  been  our  poet's  theme, 

Art  may  direct,  but  nature  is  his  aim  ; 

And  nature  miss'd,  in  vain  he  boasts  his  artt 

For  only  nature  can  affect  the  heart. 
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Then  freely  judge  the  scenes  that  shall  ensue  ; 
But  as  with  freedom,  judge  with,  candour  too. 
He  would  not  lose,  thro"  prejudice,  his  cause ; 
Nor  would  obtain,  precariously,  applause. 
Impartial  censure  he  requests  from  all, 
Preparedly  just  decrees  to  stand  or  fall. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 

Men. 

MANUEL,  the  King  of  Granada. 
GONSALEZ,  his  Favourite. 
GARCIA,  Son  to  Gonsalez. 
PEREZ,  Captain  of  the  Guards. 
ALONZO,  an  Officer,  Creature  to  Gonsalez. 
OSMYN,  a  nolle  Prisoner. 
HELI,  a  Prisoner,  his  Friend. 
SELIM,  an  Eunuch. 

Women. 

ALMERIA,  the  Princess  of  Granada. 
ZARA,  a  Captive  Queen. 
LEONORA,  chief  Attendant  on  the  Princess. 

Women,  Eunuchs,  and  Mutes  attending  Zara, 
Guards,  &c. 

Scene,  GRANADA. 


MOURNING  BRIDE. 

ACT   I.    SCENE   I. 

A  Room  of  State.     The  Curtain  rising  slowly  to  sojt 

Music,  discovers  ALMERIA  in  Mourning,  LEONORA 

waiting  in  Mourning. 

After  the  Music,  ALMERIA  risesfrom  her  Chair,  and 
comes  forward. 

Almeria.Mvsic  has  charms  to  sooth  a  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
I've  read,  that  things  inanimate  have  mov'd, 
And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  inform'd 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 
What  then  am  I?    Am  I  more  senseless  grown 
Than  trees  or  flint?    O,  force  of  constant  woe  ! 
'Tjs  not  in  harmony  to  calm  my  griefs. 
Anselmo  sleeps,  and  is  at  peace  ;  last  night 
The  silent  tomb  receiv'd  the  good  old  king; 
He  and  his  sorrows  now  are  safely  lodg'd 
Within  its  cold,  but  hospitable,  bosom. 
Why  am  not  I  at  peace  ? 

Leon.  Dear  madam,  cease, 
Or  moderate  your  grief;  there  is  no  cause 

Aim.  No  cause !  Peace,  peace;  there  is  eternal  cause, 
And  misery  eternal  will  succeed. 
Thou  canst  not  tell — thou  hast  indeed  no  cause. 

Leon.  Believe  me,  madam,  I  lament  Anselmo, 
And  always  did  compassionate  his  fortune; 
Have  often  wept,  to  see  how  cruelly 
Your  father  kept  in  chains  his  fellow-king: 
And  oft,  at  night,  when  all  have  been  retir'd, 
Havestol'n  from  bed,  and  to  his  prison  crept; 
Where,  while  his  gaoler  slept,  I  thro'  the  grate 
Have  softly  whisper'd,  and  enquir'd  his  health  ; 
Sent  in  my  sighs  and  pray'rs  for  his  deliv'rance  ; 
For  sighs  and  pray'rs  were  all  that  I  could  otter. 

Aim.  Indeed  thou  hast  a  soft  and  gentle  nature, 
That  thus  could  melt  to  see  a  stranger's  wrongs. 
Oh,  Leonora,  hadst  thou  known  Anselmo, 
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How  wou'd  thy  heart  have  bled  to  see  his  sufferings  I 
Thou  hadst  no' cause  but  general  compassion. 

Leon.  Love  of  my  royal  mistress  gave  me  cause 
My  love  of  you  begot  my  grief  for  him  ; 
For  I  had  heard,  that  when  the  chance  of  war 
Had  bless'd  Anselmo's  arms  with  victory, 
And  the  rich  spoil  of  all  the  field,  and  you, 
The  glory  of  the  whole,  were  made  the  prey 
Of  his  success  ;  "  that  then,  in  spite  of  hate, 
"  Revenge,  and  that  hereditary  feud 
"  Between  Valentia's  and  Granada's  kings," 
He  did  endear  himself  to  your  affection, 
By  all  the  worthy  and  indulgent  ways 
His  most  industrious  goodness  could  invent ; 
Proposing,  by  a  match  between  Alphonso 
His  son,  the  brave  Valentian  prince,  and  you, 
To  end  the  long  dissension,  and  unite 
The  jarring  crowns. 

'*  Aim.  Alphooso  !  O,  Alphonso! 
"  Thou  too  art  quiet — long  hast  been  at  peace— 
"  Both,  both — father  and  son  are  now  no  more. 
*'  Then  why  am  1  ?    Oh,  when  shall  I  have  rest? 
*'  Why  do  1  live  to  say  you  are  no  more  ? 
"  Why  are  all  these  things  thus?— Is  it  of  force  ? 
Is  there  necessity  I  must  be  miserable  ? 
Is  it  of  moment  to  the  peace  of  Heav'n, 
That  I  should  be  afflicted  thus? — If  not, 
Why  is  it  thus  contriv'd?    Why  are  things  laid 
By  some  unseen  hand,  so,  as  of  sure  consequence, 
They  must  to  me  bring  curses,  grief  of  heart, 
The  last  distress  of  life,  and  sure  despair?   [deeply." 
*  Leon.  Alas !  you  search  too  far,  and  think  too 
Aim.  Why  was  I  carried  to  Anselmo's  court? 
Or  there,  why  was  I  us'd  so  tenderly  ? 
Why  not  ill  treated,  like  an  enemy  ? 
For  so  rny  father  would  have  us'd  his  child. 
Oh,  Alphonso,  Alphonso! 
Devouring  seas  have  wash'd  thee  from  my  sight. 
No  time  shall  raze  thee  from  my  memory  j 
No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument : 
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The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb  : 

But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interr'd  ;  there,  there, 

•Thy  dear  resemblance  is  for  ever  fix'd  ; 

My  love,  my  lord,  my  husband  still,  iho'  lost. 

iecn.  Husband!  Oh,  Heav'ns! 

Aim.  Alas!  what  have  1  said  ? 
My  grief  has  hurry'd  me  beyond  all  thought. 
I  would  have  kept  that  secret;  though  I  know 
Thy  love,  and  faith  to  me  deserve  all  confidence. 

But  'tis  the  wretch's  comfort  still  to  have 

Some  small  reserve  of  near  and  inward  woe, 

Some  unsuspected  hoard  of  darling  grief, 

W  hich  they  unseen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  mourn, 

.And,  glutton-like,  alone  devour. 

"  Leon.  Indeed, 
"  I  knew  not  this. 

"  Aim.  Oh,  no,  thou  know'stnot  half, 
"  Know'st  nothing  of  mv  sorrows — if  thou  didst— 
"  If  I  should  tell  thee,  would'st  thou  pity  me; 
"  Tell  me — 1  -know  thou  would'st ;  thou  art  compas- 

Leon.  Witness  these  tears £sionate." 

"  Aim.  I  thank  thee,  Leonora- 

"  Indeed  1  do,  for  pitying  thy  sad  mistress  : 

"  For  'tis,  alas !  the  poor  prerogative 

"  Of  greatness,  to  be  wretched,  and  unpitied— — — 

"  But  I  did  promise  1  would  tell  thee— What? 

"   My  miseries!  Thou  dost  already  know 'em  : 

*'  And  when  1  told  thee  thou  didst  nothing  know, 

"  It  \vos  because  thou  didst  not  know  Alphonso: 

"  For  to  have  known  my  loss,  thou  musthave  known 

"  His  wcith,  his  truth,  and  tenderness  of  love." 

Leon.  The  memory  of  that  brave  prince  stands  fair 
In  all  report — 

And  I  have  heard  imperfectly  his  loss ; 
But,  fearful  to  renew  your  troubles  past, 
I  never  did  presume  to  ask  the  siory. 

Aim.  If  for  my  swelling  heart  I  can,  I'll  tell  thee, 
I  was  a  welcome  captive  in  Valentia, 
E'en  on  the  day  when  Manuel,  my  father, 
Led  on  his  conqu'ring  troops  high  as  the  gates 
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Of  king  Anselmo's  palace;  which,  in  rage, 
And  heat  of  war,  and  dire  revenge,  he  fir'd. 
The  good  king,  flying  to  avoid  the  flames, 
Started  amidst  his  foes,  and  made  captivity 
His  fatal  refuge — Would  that  I  had  fall'n 
Amidst  those  flames — but  'twas  not  so  decreed. 
Alphonso,  who  foresaw  my  father's  cruelty, 
Had  borne  the  queen  and  me  on  board  a  ship 
Ready  to  sail ;  and  when  this  news  was  brought 
We  put  to  sea  ;  but  being  betray'd  by  some 
Who  knew  our  flight,  we  closely  were  pursu'd, 
And  almost  taken,  when  a  sudden  storm 
Drove  us,  and  those  that  follow'd,  on  the  coast 
Of  Afric:  there  our  vessel  struck  the  shore 
And  bulging  'gainst  a  rock,  was  dash'd  in  pieces; 
But  Heav'n  spar'd  me  for  yet  much  more  affliction ! 
Conducting  them  who  follow 'd  us,  to  shun 
The  shore,  and  save  me  floating  on  the  waves, 
While  the  good  queen  and  my  Alphonso  perish'd. 

Leon.  Alas!  were  you  then  wedded  to  Alphonso? 

/4/m.Thatday,  that  fatal  day,  our  hands  were  join'd. 
For  when  my  lord  beheld  the  ship  pursuing, 
And  saw  her  rate  so  far  exceeding  ours, 
He  came  to  me,  and  begg'd  me  bv  my  love, 
I  would  consent  the  priest  should  make  us  one  ; 
That  whether  death  or  victory  ensu'd 
I  might  be  his,  beyond  the  pow'r  of  fate; 
The  queen  too  did  assist  his  suit — 1  granted  ; 
And  in  one  day  was  wedded  and  a  widow. 

Leon.  Indeed  'twas  mournful 

^  Aim.  'Twas  as  I  have  told  thee 

For  which  I  mourn,  and  will  for  ever  mourn ; 
Nor  will  I  change  these  black  and  dismal  robes, 
Or  ever  dry  these  swoln  and  watery  eyes; 
Or  ever  taste  content,  or  peace  of  heart, 
While  I  have  life,  and  thought  of  my  Alphonso. 
Leon.  Look  down,  good  Heav'n,  with  pity  on 

r<  her  sorrows, 
"  And  grant  that  time  may  bring  her  some  relief. 

"  Alm.Oh^ol  time  gives  increase  to  my  afflictions. 
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"  The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 
"  Which  are  diflus'd  thro'  the  revolving  year, 
/'  Come  heavy  laden  with  th'  oppressing  weight 
"  To  me  ;  with  me,  successively,  they  leave 
'  The  sighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  restless  cares, 
"  And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  thatdid  retard  their  flight: 
"  They  shake  their  downy  wings,  and  scatter  all 
"  The  dire  collected  dews  on  my  poor  head: 
"  Then  flv  with  joy  and  swiftness  from  me." 

Leon.  Hark  !  [Shouts  at  a  distance, 

The  distant  shouts  proclaim  your  father's  triumph. 

0  cease,  for  Heaven's  sake,  assuage  a  little 
This  torrent  of  your  grief,  for  this,  1  fear, 
'Twill  urge  his  wrath,  to  see  you  drown'd  in  tears, 
When  joy  appears  in  every  other  face. 

Aim.  And  joy  he  brings  to  ev'ry  other  heart, 
But  double,  double  weight  of  woe  to  mine: 
For  with  him  Garcia  comes — Garcia,  to  whom 

1  must  be  sacrific'd,  and  all  the  vows 

I  gave  my  dear  Alphonso  basely  broken. 

No,  it  shall  never  be;  for  1  will  die  [down, 

First,  die  ten  thousand  deaths — Look    down,  look 

Alphonso,  hear  the  sacred  vow  1  make;         [Kneels. 

tf  One  moment,  cease  to  gaze  on  perfect  bliss, 

"  And  bend  thy  glorious  eyes  to  eanh  and  me." 

And  thou,  Anselmo,  if  yet  thou  art  arriv'd, 

Thro'  all  impediments  of  purging  fire, 

To  that  bright  Heav'n,  wnere  my  Alphonso  reigns, 

Behold  thou  also,  and  attend  my  vow. 

If  ever  I  do  yield,  or  give  consent, 

By  any  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 

Another  lord;  may  then  just  Heav'n  show'r  down 

Unheard  of  curses  on  me,  greater  far 

(If  such  there  be  in  angry  Heav'n's  vengeance) 

Than  any  I  have  yet  endur'd — And  now        [Rising. 

My  heart  has  some  relief;  having  so  well 

Discharg'd  this  debt,  incumbent  on  my  love. 

Yet,  one  thing  more  I  wou'd  engage  from  thee. 

Leon.  My  heart,  my  life,  and  will,  are  only  yours. 

Aim.  1  thank  thee.  'Tis  but  this,  anon  :  when  all 
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Are  wrapp'd  and  busied  in  the  general  joy, 
Thou  wilt  withdraw,  and  privately  with  me 
Steal  forth,  to  visit  good  Anselmo's  tomb. 

Leon.  Alas!  I  fear  some  fatal  resolution. 

Aim.  No,  on  my  life,  my  faith,  I  mean  no  ill, 
Nor  violence — I  feel  myself  more  light, 
And  more  at  large,  since  I  have  made  this  vow. 
Perhaps  I  would  repeat  it  there  more  solemnly. 
'Tis  that,  or  some  such  melancholy  thought, 
Upon  my  word,  no  more. 

Leon.  I  will  attend  you. 

Enter  ALONZO. 

Alon.  The  Lord  Gonsalez  comes  to  tell  your  highness 
The  king  is  just  arriv'd. 

Aim.  Conduct  him  in.  [Exit  Alon. 

That's  his  pretence;  his  errand  is,  I  know, 
To  fill  my  ears  with  Garcia's  valiant  deeds; 
And  gild  and  magnify  his  son's  exploits. 
But  I  am  arm'd  with  ice  around  my  heart, 
Not  to  be  warm'd  with  words,  or  idle  eloquence. 
Enter  GONSALEZ. 

Gon.  Be  ev'ry  day  ef  your  long  life  like  this. 
The  sun,  bright  conquest,  and  your  brighter  eyes, 
Have  all  conspir'd  to  blaze  promiscuous  light, 
And  bless  this  day  with  most  unequall'd  lustre. 
\ourroyal  father,  my  victorious  lord, 
Loaden  with  spoils,  and  ever-living  laurel, 
Is  ent'ring  now,  in  martial  pomp,  the  palace. 
l*ive  hundred  mules  precede  his  solemn  march, 
Which  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  Moorish  wealth. 
Chariots  of  war,  adorn'd  with  glitt'ring  gems, 
Succeed;  and  next,  a  hundred  neighing  steeds, 
White  as  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills, 
That  bound  and  foam,  and  champ  the  golden  bit, 
As  they  disdain'd  the  victory  they  grace. 
Prisoners  of  war  in  shining  fetters  follow : 
And  captains  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Afric 
Sweat  by  his  chariot  wheel,  "  and  lick  and  grind, 
"^  With  gnashing  teeth,  the  dust  his  triumphs  raise." 
The  swarming  populace  spread  ev'ry  wall, 
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"  And  cling,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce 
"  Their  hold ;  thro'clifted  stones  stretchingand  staring, 
*'  As  if  they  were  all  eyes,  and  every  limb 
"  Would  feed  its  faculty  with  admiration:" 
While  yon  alone  retire,  and  shun  this  sight ; 
This  sight,  which  is  indeed  not  seen,  (tho'  twice 
The  multitude  should  gaze)  in  absence  of  your  eyes, 

Aim.  My  lord,  my  eyes  ungratefully  behold 
The  gilded  trophies  of  exterior  honours. 
Nor  will  my  ears  be  charm'd  with  sounding  words, 
Or  pompous  phrase,  the  pageantry  of  souls. 
But  that  mv  father  is  return'd  in  safety, 
1  bend  to  Heav'n  with  thanks. 

Gon.  Excellent  princess' 

But  'tis  a  task  unfit  for  my  weak  age 

With  dying  words  to  offer  at  your  praise. 

Garcia,  my  son,  your  beauty's  lowest  slave, 

Has  better  done,   in  proving  with  his  sword 

The  force  and  influence  of  your  matchless  charms. 

.'llm.  I  doubt  not  of  the  worth  of  Garcia's  deeds, 
Which  had  been  brave,  though  I  had  ne'er  been  born. 
Leon.  Madam,  the  king.  [Flourish. 

"  Aim.  My  women.     I  wou'd  meet  him." 

[Attendants  to  Almeria  enter  in  Mourning. 
Symphony  of  warlike  Music.  Enter  the  KING,  at 
tended  ly  GARCIA  and  several  Officers.  Files  of 
Prisoners  in  Chains,  and  Guards,  who  are  ranged 
in  order  round  the  Stage.  ALMERIA  meets  the  KING, 
and  kneels:  afterwards  GONSALEZ  kneels,  and 
kisses  the  KING'S  hand,  while  GARCIA  does  thf 
same  to  the  Princess. 

King.  Almeria,  rise — My  best  Gonsalez,  rise. 
What,  tears  !   my  good  old  friend — 

Gon.  But  tears  of  joy. 
Believe  me,  sir,  to  see  you  thus,  has  fill'd 
Mine  eyes  with  more  delight  than  they  can  hold. 
King.  By  Heav'n,  thou  lov'st  me,  and  I'm  pleas'd 

thou  dost; 

Take  it  for  thanks,  old  man,  tha*  I  rejoice 
To  see  thee  weep  on  this  occasion — Some 
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Here  are,  who  seem  to  mourn  at  our  success ! 
Why  is'r,  Almeria,  that  you  meet  our  eyes, 
Upon  this  solemn  day,  in  these  sad  weeds  ? 
In  opposition  to  my  brightness,  you 
And  yours  are  all  like  daughters  of  affliction. 

Aim.  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  in  this  offend. 
The  year  which  I  have  vow'd  to  pay  to  Heav'n, 
In  mourning  and  strict  life,  for  my  deliv'rance 
From  wreck  and  death,  wants  yet  to  be  expir'd." 

King.  Your  zeal  to  Heav'n  is  great,  so  is  your  debt: 
Yet  something  too  is  due  to  me,  who  gave 
That  life,  which  Heav'n  preserv'd.     A  day  bestow'd 
In  filial  duty,  had  aton'd  and  given 
A  dispensation  to  your  vow — No  more! 
'Twas  weak  and  wilful — and  a  woman's  error. 
Yet,  upon  thought,  it  doubly  wounds  my  sight, 
To  see  that  sable  worn  upon  the  day, 
Succeeding  that,  in  which  our  deadliest  foe, 
Hated  Anselmo,  was  interr'd — By  Heav'n, 
It  looks  as  thou  didst  mourn  for  him :  just  so 
Thy  senseless  vow  appear'd  to  bear  its  date, 
Not  from  that  hour  wherein  thou  vvert  preserv'd, 
But  that  wherein  thecurs'd  Alphonso  perish'd. 
Ha  !  What?  thou  dost  not  weep  to  think  of  that ! 

Gon.  Have  patience,  royal  sir;  the  princess  weeps 
To  have  offended  you.     If  fate  decreed, 
One  pointed  hour  should  be  Alphonso's  loss, 
And  her  deliverance,  is  she  to  blame  ? 

King.  I  tell  thee  she's  to  blame,  not  to  have  feasted 
When  my  first  f0e  was  laid  in  earth,  such  enmity, 
Such  detestation  bears  my  blood  to  his ; 
My  daughter  should  have  revell'd  at  his  death, 
She  should  have  made  these  palace  walls  to  shake, 
And  all  this  high  and  ample  roof  to  ring 
With  her  rejoicings.     What,  to  mourn  and  weep! 
Then,  then  to  weep,  and  pray,  and  grieve  !  by  Heav'n, 
There's  not  a  slave,  a  shackled  slave  of  mine,. 
But  should  have  smil'd  that  hour,  through  all  his  care, 
And  shook  his  chains  in  transport  and  rude  harmony. 

Gon.  What  she  has  done,  was  in  excess  of  goodness  j 
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Betray'd  by  too  much  piety,  to  seem 

As  if  she  nad  offended. Sure,  no  more. 

King.  To  $eem  is  to  commit,  at  this  conjuncture. 
I  wo'not  have  a  seeming  sorrow  seen 
To-day.     Retire;  divest  yourself  with  speed 
Of  that  offensive  black;  on  me  be  all 
The  violation  of  your  vow ;  for  you, 
It  shall  be  your  excuse,  that  I  command  it. 

Gar.  [Kneeling.']  Your  pardon,  sir,  iff  presume  so 
As  to  remind  you  ot'  your  gracious  promise.         [far, 
King.  Rise,  Garcia. — I  forgot,  \etstay,  Almeria. 
Aim.  My  boding  heart! — What  is  your  pleasure, 
sir?  [yours: 

King.  Draw  near,  and  give  your  hand,  and,  Garcia, 
Receive  this  lord,  as  one  whom  I  have  found 
Worthy  to  be  your  husband,  and  my  son. 

Gar.  Thus  let  me  kneel  to  take — O,  not  to  take — 
But  to  devote,  and  yield  myself  for  ever 
The  slave  and  creature  of  my  royal  mistress. 

Gon.  O,  let  me  prostrate  pay  my  worthless  thanks — 
King.  No  more  ;  my  promise  long  since  pass'd,  thy 
And  Garcia's  well-try'd  valour,  all  oblige  me.  [services, 
This  day  we  triumph;  but  to-morrow's  sun, 
Garcia,  shall  shine  to  grace  thy  nuptials— — 

Aim.  Oh!  [Fainis. 

Gar.  She  faints !  help  to  support  her. 
"  Gon,  She  recovers." 

King.  "  A  fit  of  bridal  fear."    How  is't,  Almeria? 
Aim.  A  sudden  chillness  seizes  on  my  spirits. 
Your  leave,  sir,  to  retire. 
King.  Garcia,  conduct  her. 

[Garcia  leads  Almeria  to  the  door,  and  returns. 
This  idle  vow  hangs  on  her  woman's  fears, 
"  I'll  have  a  priest  shall  preach  her  from  her  faith, 
"  And  make  it  sin,  not  to  renounce  that  vow 
"  Which  I'd    have  broken."     Now,  what  would 
Alonzo  ? 

Enter  ALONZO. 

Alon.  Your  beauteous  captive,  Zara,  is  arriv'd, 
And  with  a  train  as  if  she  still  were  wife 
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To  Albucacim,  and  the  Moor  had  conquer'd. 

King.  It  is  our  will  she  should  be  so  attended. 
"  Bear  hence  these  prisoners."    Garcia,  which  is  he, 
Of  whose  mute  valour  you  relate  such  wonders  ? 

[Prisoners  led  off. 

Gar.  Osmyn,  who  led  the  Moorish  horse ;  but  he, 
Great  sir,  at  her  request,  attends  on  Zara. 

King.  He  is  your  prisoner;  as  you  please  dispose  him. 

Gar.  1  would  oblige  him,  but  he  shuns  my  kind- 
And  with  a  haughty  mien  and  stem  civility,      [ness } 
Dumbly  declines  all  offers.     If  he  speak, 
'Tis  scarce  above  a  word ;  as  he  were  born 
Alone  to  do,  and  did  disdain  to  talk  j 
At  least  to  talk  where  he  must  not  command. 

King.  Such  sullen  ness,  and  in  a  man  so  brave, 
Must  have  some  other  cause  than  his  captivity. 
Did  Zara,  then,  request  he  might  attend  her  ? 

Gar.  Mv  lord,  she  did. 

King.  That,  join'd  with  his  behaviour, 
Begets  a  doubt.     I'd  have  'em  watch'd ;  perhaps 
Her  chains  hang  heavier  on  him  than  his  own. 
Enter  ALONZO, 'ZARA,  and  OSMYN  bound,  conducted 

ly  PEREZ  and  a  guard,  attended  ly  SELIM  and 

several  mutes  and  eunuchs  in  a  train. 

King.What  welcome,  and  what  honours,  beaute- 
A  king  and  conqueror  can  give,  are  yours:  f  ous  Zara, 
A  conqueror  indeed  where  you  are  won  ; 
Who  with  such  lustre  strike  admiring  eyes, 
That  had  our  pomp  been  with  your  presence  grac'd, 
Th'  expecting  crowd  had  been  deceiv'd  ;  and  seen 
The  monarch  enter  not  triumphant,  but 
In  pleasing  triumph  led  ;  your  beauty's  slave. 

Zar.  If  I  on  any  terms  could  condescend 
To  like  captivity,  or  think  those  honours, 
Which  conquerors  in  courtesy  bestow, 
Of  equal  value  with  unborrow'd  rule 
And  native  right  to  arbitrary  sway, 
I  might  be  pleas'd,  when  I  behold  this  train 
With  usual  homage  wait:  but  when  I  feel 
These  bonds,  I  look  with  loathing  on  myself, 
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And  s«orn  vile  slavery,  though  doubly  hid 
Beneath  mock  praises,  and  dissembled  state. 

fting.  Those  bonds !  "Twas  my  command  you  should 
How  durst  you,  Perez,  disobey  ?  ("be  free. 

Perez.  Great  sir, 

Your  order  was,  she  should  not  wait  your  triumph, 
But  at  some  distance  follow,  thus  attended. 

King.  'Tis  false;  'twas  more  :  I  bid  she  should  be 
If  not  in  words,  1  bid  it  by  my  eyes.  [free; 

Her  eyes  did  more  than  bio!--     -Free  her  and  hers 
With 'speed— yet  stay — my  hands  alone  can  make 
Fit  restitution  here — Thus  I  release  you, 
And  by  releasing  you,  enslave  myself. 

Zar.  Such  favours,  so  conferr'd,  tho'  when  unsought, 
Deserve  acknowledgment  from  noble  minds. 
Such  thanks,  as  one  hating  to  be  oblig'd— 
Yet  hating  more  ingratitude,  can  pay, 
1  offer. 

King.  Born  to  excel,  and  to  command  ! 
As  by  transcendant  beauty  to  attract 
All  eyes,  so  by  pre-eminence  of  soul 
To  rule  all  hearts. 
Garcia,  what's  he,  who  with  contracted  brow, 

[Beholding  Osmyn  as  they  unbind  him. 
And  sullen  port,  glooms  downwards  with  his  eyes  j 
At  once  regardless  of  his  chains,  or  liberty? 

Gar.  That,  sir,  is  he  of  whom  I  spoke  ;  that's  Osmyn . 

King.  He  answers  well  the  character  you  gave  him. 
Whence  comes  it,  valiant  Osmyn,  that  a  man 
So  great  in  arms  as  thou  art  said  to  be, 
So  hardly  can  endure  captivity, 
The  common  chance  of  war? 

Osm.  Because  captivity 
Has  robb'd  me  of  a  dear  and  just  revenge. 

King.  I  understand  not  that. 
Osm.  I  would  not  have  you. 

Zar.  That  gallant  Moor  in  battle  lost  a  friend, 
Whom  more  than  life  he  lov'd  ;  and  the  regret, 
Of  not  revenging  on  his  foes  that  loss, 
Hascaus'd  this  melancholy  and  despair. 
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"King.  She  does  excuse  him  j  'tis  as  I  suspected. 

[To  Gons. 

Gon.  That  friend  might  be  herself;  seem  not  to  heed 
His  arrogant  reply :  she  looks  concern'd. 

King.  I'll  have  enquiry  made  ;  perhaps  his  friend 
Yet  lives,  and  is  a  prisoner.     His  name  ? 

Zar.  Heli. 

King.  Garcia,  that  search  shall  be  your  care  : 
It  shaFi  be  mine  to  pay  devotion  here  ; 
At  this  fair  shrine  to  lay  my  laurels  down, 
And  raise  love's  altar  on  the  spoils  of  war. 
Conquest  and  triumphs,  now,  are  mine  no  more; 
Nor  will  I  victory  in  camps  adore  : 
"  For,  ling'riBg  there,  in  long  suspense  »he  standt, 
"  Shifting  the  prize  in  unresolving  hands ; 
"  Unus'd  to  wait,  I  broke  through  her  delay, 
"  Fix'd  her  by  force,  and  snatch'd  the  doubtful  day. 
"  Now  late  I  find  that  war  is  but  her  sport ; 
"  In  love  the  goddess  keeps  her  awful  court  j" 
Fickle  in  fields,  unsteadily  she  flies, 
But  rules  with  settled  sway  in  Zara's  eyes.         [Exit. 

ACT   II.    SCENE   I. 

Representing  the  Aisle  of  a  Temple.     "  GARCIA, 
"  HELI,  PEREZ. 

"*  Garcia.  THIS  way  we're  told,  Osmyn  was  seen  to 
"  Choosing  this  lonely  mansion  of  the  dead,  [walk  > 
"  To  mourn,  brave  Heli,  thy  mistaken  fate. 

"  Heli.  LetHeav'n  with  thunder  to  the  centre  strike 
"  If  to  arise  in  very  deed  from  death,  [me, 

"  And  to  revisit,  w'ith  my  long-clos'd  eyes, 
t(  This  living  light,  could  to  my  soul  or  sense 
"  Afford  a  thought,  or  shew  a  glimpse  of  joy, 

In  least  proportion  to  the  vast  delight 
•'  I  feel,  to  hear  ofOsmyn's  name  ;  to  hear 
"  That  Osmyn  lives,  and  I  again  shall  see  him.  [ship. 

"  Gar.  I've  heard,  with  admiration,  of  your  friend- 

"  Per.  Yonder,  my  lord,  behold  the  noble  Moor- 

"  Met.  Where?  Where? 
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"  Gar.  I  saw  him  not,  nor  any  like  him 

"  Per.  I  saw  him  when  1  spoke,  thwarting  my  view, 
"/And  striding  with  distemper'd  haste;  his  eyes 
"  Seem'd  flame,  and  flash'd  upon  me  with  a  "glance; 
"  Then  forward  shot  their  fires,  which  he  pursu'd, 
"  As  to  some  object  frightful,  yet  not  fear'd. 

"  Gar.  Let's  haste  to  follow  him,  and  know  th« 
cause.  * 

"  Hel.  My  lord,  let  me  intreatyou  to  forbear: 
"  Leave  me  alone,  to  find  and  cure  the  cause. 
"  I  know  his  melancholy,  and  such  starts 
"Are  usual  to  his  temper.     It  might  raise  him 
"  To  act  some  violence  upon  himself, 
"  So  to  be  caught  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
"  And  when  his  soul  gives  ail  her  passion  way, 
"  Secure  and  loose  in  friendly  solitude. 
"  I  know  his  noble  heart  would  burst  with  shame, 
"  To  be  surpriz'd  by  strangers  in  its  frailty. 

"   Gar.  Go,  generous  Heli,  and  relieve  your  friend. 
"  Far  be  it  from  me  officiously  to  pry 
"  Or  press  upon  the  privacies  of  others.     [J£rz/Heli. 
"  Perez,  the  king  expects  from  our  return 
"  To  have  his  jealousy  confirm'd,  or  clear'd, 
"  Of  that  appearing  love  which  Zara  bears 
**  To  Osmyn  ;  but  some  other  opportunity 
**  Must  make  that  plain. 

'*  Per.  To  me  'twas  long  since  plain, 
"  And  every  look  from  him  and  her  confirms  it. 

"  Gar.  If  so,  unhappiness  attends  their  love, 
"  And  I  could  pity  'em.  1  hear  some  coming. 
"  The  friends,  perhaps,  are  met;  let  us  avoid  'era. 

"  {Exeunt:" 
Enter  ALMERIA  and  LEONORA. 

Aim.  It  was  a  fancy'd  noise,  for  all  is  hnsh'd. 

Leon.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Aim.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'll  listen 

Leon.  Hark!  [dreadful! 

Aim.  No,  all   is  hush'd,  and  still  as  death — 'tis 
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How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immoveable, 

Looking  tranquillity.     It  strikes  an  awe 

And  terror  on  my  aching  sight  ;  the  tombs 

And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 

And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  j 

Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 

Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

Leon.  Let  us  return ;  the  horror  or'  this  place 
And  silence  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Aim.  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on  ;  shew  me  Anselmo's  tomb, 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls,  and  mould'ring  earth, 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  I'll  mix  with  them, 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed  :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits ;  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ill.     Then  shew  me, 
Lead  me,  for  1  am  bolder  grown  :  lead  on 
Where  1  may  kneel,  and  pay  my  vows  again 
To  him,  to  Heav'n,  and  my  Alphonso's  soul. 

"  Leon.  I  go,  but  Heav'n  can  tell  with  what 
"  regret."  [Exeunt. 

Enter  HELI. 

l^wander  thro'  this  maze  of  monuments, 
Yet  cannot  find  him — Hark!  sure  'tis  the  voice 
Of  one  complaining — There  it  sounds — I'll  follow  it. 

[Exit. 
SCENE  II. 

Opening,  discovers  a  Place  of  Tomls:  one  Monu~ 

ment fronting  the  view  greater  than  the  rest. 

Enter  ALMERIA  and  LEONORA. 

Leon.  Behold  the  sacred  vault,  within  whose  womb 
The  poor  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest, 
Yet  fresh  and  unconsum'd  by  time  or  worms: 
WThat  do  I  see  \  Oh,  Heav'n!  either  my  eyes 
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Are  false,  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
Unclos'd;  the  iron  gates,  that  lead  to  death 
Beneath,  are  still  wide  stretch'd  upon  their  hinge, 
And  staring  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves. 

Aim.  Sure  'tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for  me  j 
And  that  dumb  mouth,  significant  in  show, 
Invites  me  to  the  bed,  where  I  alone 
Shall  rest ;  shews  me  the  grave,  where  nature,  weary 
And  long  oppress'd  with  woes  and  bending  cares, 
May  lay  the  burden  down,  and  sink  in  slumbers 
Of  peace  eternal.     "  Death,  grim  death,  will  fold 
"  Me  in  his  leaden  arms,  and  press  me  close 
"  To  his  cold  clayey  breast :"  my  father  then 
Will  cease  his  tyranny  ;  and  Garcia  too 
Will  fly  my  pale  deformity  with  loathing. 
My  soul,  enlarg'd  from  its  vile  bonds,  will  mount, 
And  range  the  starry  orbs,  and  milky  ways, 
"  Of  that  refulgent"  world,  where  I  shall  swim 
tf  In  liquid  light,  and  float  on  seas  of  bliss" 
To  my  Alphonso's  soul.     Oh,  joy  too  great! 
Oh,  ecslacy  of  thought !  Help  me,  Anselmo  j 
Help  me,  Alphonso;  take  me,  reach  thy  hand; 
To  thee,  to  thee  I  call,  to  thee,  Alphonso  : 
Oh,  Alphonso! 

OSMYIT  ascending  from  the  tomb. 

Osm.  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing  that  was  Al 
phonso  ?  [me ! 

Aim.  Angels,  and  all  the  host  of  Heav'n,  support 

Osm.  W7hence  is  that  voice,  whose  shrillness,  from 

the  grave, 

And  growing  to  his  father's  shroud,  roots  up 
Alphonso ! 

Aim.  Mercy!  Providence!  Oh,  speak, 
Speak  to  it  quickly,  quickly ;  speak  to  me, 
Comfort  me,  help  me,  hold  me,  hide  me,  hide  me, 
Leonora,  in  thy  bosom,  from  the  light, 
And  from  my  eyes, 

Osm.  Amazement  and  illusion  ! 
Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  pow'rs, 

[tuning  forward. 
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That,  motionless,  I  may  be  still  cleceiv'cl. 
Let  me  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 
That  tender  lovely  form  of  painted  air, 
So  like  Almeria. '  Ha !  it  sinks,  it  falls ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade. 
'Tis  life!  'tis  warm  !  'tis  she,  'tis  she  herself! 
Nor  dead,  nor  shade,  but  breathing  and  alive  ! 
It  is  Almeria,  'tis  my  wife  ! 

Enter  HELT. 

Leon.  Alas  !  she  stirs  not  yet,  nor  lifts  her  eyes ; 

He  too  is  fainting Help  me,  help  me,  stranger, 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  and  lend  thy  hand  to  raise 
These  bodies. 

HeL  Ha!  'tis  he  !  and  with  Almeria! 
Oh,  miracle  of  happiness!  Oh,  joy 
Unhop'd  for  !  does  Almeria  live  ? 

Osm.  Where  is  she? 

Let  me  behold,  and  touch  her,  and  be  sure 
'Tis  she ;  "  shew  me  her  face,  and  let  me  feel 

"  Her  lips  with  mine 'Tis  she,  I'm  not  deceiv'd  ; 

"  I  taste  her  breath,  I  warm'd  her,  and  am  warm'd." 
Look  up,  Almeria,  bless  me  with  thy  eyes  ; 
Look  on  thy  love,  thy  lover,  and  thy  husband. 

Aim.  I've  sworn  I'll  not  wed  Garcia :  why  d'ye  force 
Is  this  a  father?  £me. 

Osm.  Look  on  thy  Alphonso. 
Thy  father  is  not  here,  my  love,  nor  Garcia: 
Nor  am  I  what  1  seem,  but  thy  Alphonso.         [me  ? 
"  Wilt  thou  not  know  me  ?"     Hast  thou  then  forgot 
"   Hast  thou  thy  eyes,  yet  canst  not  see  Alphonso?" 
Am  I  so  alter'd,  or  art  thou  so  chang'd, 
That  seeing  my  disguise  thou  seest  not  me  ? 

Aim.  It  is,  it  is  Alphonso  ;  'tis  his  face, 
His  voice,  1  know  him  now,  I  know  him  all. 
"  Oh,  take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  bear  me  hence, 
'  JJack  to  the  bottom  of  the  boundless  deep, 
"  To  seas  beneath,  where  thou  so  long  hast  dwelt." 
Oh,  how  hast  thou  return'd  ?  How  hast  thou  charm'd 
The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ? 
That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv'n  thee  back 
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To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me. 

Osm.  Oh,  I'll  not  ask,  nor  answer,  how  or  why 
/We  both  have  backward  trod  the  paths  of  fate, 
To  meet  again  in  life;  to  know  I  have  thee, 
Is  knowing  more  than  any  circumstance, 

Or  means,  by  which  1  have  thee 

To  fold  thee  thus,  to  press  thy  balmy  lips, 
And  gaze  upon  thy  eyes,  is  so  much  joy, 
I  have  not  leisure  to  reflect,  or  know, 
Or  trifle  time  in  thinking. 

Aim.  Stay  a  while 

Let  me  look"  on  thee  yet  a  little  more. 

"  Osm.  Whatwouldstthou?  thoudost  put  me  from 

"  Aim.  Yes.  [thee. 

'•'  Osm.  And  why?  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  Why 
"  dost  thou  gaze  so  ? 

"  Aim.  I  know  not ;  'tis  to  see  thy  face,  I  think — " 
It  is  too  much  !  too  much  to  hear  and  live ! 
To  see  thee  thus  again  is  such  profusion 

Of  joy,  of  bliss 1  cannot  bear 1  must 

Be  mad 1  cannot  be  transported  thus.          [love  ! 

Osm.  Thou  excellence,  thou  joy,  thou  Heav'n  of 

Aim.  Where  hast  thou  been?  and  nowart  thou  alive? 
"  How  is  all  this?  All  pow'rful  Heav'n,  what  are  we? 

ft  Oh,  my  strain'd  heart let  me  again  behold  thee, 

"  For  I  weep  to  see  thee— r — Art  thou  not  paler  ? 
"  Much,  much  ;  how  thou  art  chang'd ! 

"  Osm.  Not  in  my  love.  [to  thee. 

"  Aim.  No,  no,  thy  griefs,  I  know,  have  done  this 
"  Thou  hast  wept  much,  Alphonso;  and,  I  fear, 
"  Too  much,  too  tenderly  lamented  me. 

"  Osm.  Wrong  not  my  love,  to  say  too  tenderly. 
"  No  more,  my  life  ;  talk  not  of  tears  or  grief; 
"  Affliction  is  no  more,  now  th6u  art  found. 
"  Why  dost  thou  weep,  and  hold  thee  from  my  arms, 
"  My  arms  which  ake  to  hold  thee  fast,  and  grow 
*'  To  thee  with  twining?  Come,  come  to  my  heart. 

Aim.  I  will,  for  1  should  never  look  enough. 
"  They  would  have  marry 'd  me  ;  but  I  had  sworn 
"  To  Heav'n  and  thee,  and  sooner  would  have  dy'd— - 
c  3 
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"  Osm.  Perfection  ofall  faithfulness  and  love! 

"  Aim.  Indeed  I  would — Nay,  1  would  tell  thee  all, 
"   If  1  could  speak  ;  how  I  have  mourn'd  and  pray'di 
"  For  I  have  pray'd  to  thee,  as  to  a  saint ; 
"  And  thou  hast  heard  my  pray'r  ;  for  thou  art  come 
"  To  my  distress,  to  my  despair,  which  Heav'n 
"  Could  only,  by  restoring  thee,  have  cur'd. 

"  Osm.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heav'n,  but  length 

"  of  days, 

"  To  pay  some  part,  some  little  of  this  debt, 
*'  This  countless  sum  of  tenderness  and  love, 
**  For  which  I  stand  engag'd  to  this  all  excellence  : 
"  Then  bear  me  in  a  whirlwind  to  my  fate, 
**  Snatch  me  from  life,  and  cut  me  short  unwarn'd: 
"  Then,  then,  'twill  be  enough — 1  shall  be  old, 
"  I  shall  have  pass'd  all  aeras  then 
"  Of  yet  unmeasur'd  time;  when  I  have  made 
"  This  exquisite,  this  most  amazing  goodness, 
"  Some  recompence  of  love  and  matchless  truth. 

"  Aim.  *Tis  more  than  recompence  to  see  thy  face  : 
"  If  Heav'n  is  greater  joy,  it  is  no  happiness, 
"  For  'tis  not  to  be  borne — What  shall  I  say  ? 
"  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  know  and  ask, 
"  And  speak — That  thou  art  here  beyond  all  hope, 
"  All  thought  5  and  all  at  once  thou  art  before  me, 
"  And  with  such  suddenness  hast  hit  my  sight, 
*'  Is  such  surprise,  such  mystery,  such  ecstacy, 
"  It  hurries  all  my  soul,  and  stuns  my  "sense." 
Sure  from  thy  fatner's  tomb  thou  didst  arise? 

Osm. I  did  ;  and  thou,  my  love,  didst  call  me;  thou. 

Aim.  T?ue;  hut  howcam'st  thou  there  ?  Wert  thou 

Osm.  I  was,  and  lying  on  my  father's  lead,   ^alone? 
When  broken  echoes  of  a  distant  voice 
Disturb'd  the  sacred  silence  of  the  vault, 
In  murmurs  round  my  head.     1  rose  and  listen'd, 
And  thought  I  heard'thy  spirit  call  Alphonso  ; 
I  thought  I  saw  thee  too;  but,  oh,  1  thought  not 
Thac  I  indeed  should  be  so  blest  to  see  thee 

Aim.  But  still,  howcam'st  thou  thither?  How  thus? 
Ha! 
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What's  he,  who  like  thyself,  is  started  here 
Ere  seen  ? 

'Osm.  Where?  Ha!  What  do  I  see,  Antonio ! 
I'm  fortunate  indeed my  friend  too  safe  ! 

Hell.  Most  happily,  in  finding  you  thus  bless'd. 

Aim.  More  miracles !  Antonio  too,  escap'd  ! 

Osm.  And  twice  escap'd  ;  both  from  the  rage  of 

seas 
And  war  :  for  in  the  fight  I  saw  him  fall. 

Ileli.  But  fell  unhurt,  a  pris'ner  as  yourself, 
And  as  yourself  made  free  ;  hither  I  came, 
Impatiently  to  peek  you,  where  I  knew 
Your  grief  would  lead  you  to  lament  Anselmo. 

"  Osm.  There  are  no  wonders,  or  else  all  is  wonder. 

"  Hcli.  I  saw  you  on  the  ground,  and  rais'd  you  up, 
"  When  with  astonishment  J  saw  Almeria. 

"   Osm.  I  saw  her  too,  and  therefore  saw  not  thee. 

"  Aim.  Nor  I  ;  nor  could  I,  for  my  eyes  were 
"  yours." 

Osm.  What  means  the  bounty  of  all-gracious  Heav'n, 
That  preserving  still,  with  open  hand, 
It  scatters  good,  as  in  a  waste  of  mercy  ? 
Where  will  this  end?  But  Heav'n  is  infinite 
In  all,  and  can  continue  to  bestow, 
When  scanty  number  shall  be  spent  in  telling. 

Leon.  Or  I'm  deceiv'd,  or  I  beheld  the  glimpse   • 
Of  two  in  shining  habits  cross  the  aisle  ; 
Who  by  their  pointing  seem  to  mark  this  place. 

Aim.   Sure  1  have  dreamt,  if  we  must  part  so  soon. 

Osm.  1  wish  at  least  our  parting  were  a  dream  ; 
Or  we  could  sleep  'till  we  again  were  met. 

Hell.  Zara  with  Selim,  sir,  i  saw  and  know  'em : 
You  must  be  quick,  for  love  will  lend  her  wings. 

Aim.    What  love?    Who  is  she?    Why  are  you 
alarm'd  ? 

Osm.  She's  the  reverse  of  thee;  she's  rny  unhap- 

piness. 

Harbour  no  thought  that  may  disturb  thy  peace  ; 
•'   But  gently  take  thyself  away,  lest  she 
*'  Should  come,  and  see  the  straining  of  my  eyes 
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"  To  follow  thee." 

Retire,  my  love,  I'll  think  how  we  may  meet 

To  part  no  more ;  my  friend  will  tell  thee  all; 

How  I  escap'd,  how  I  am  here,  and  thus ; 

How  I'm  not  cali'cl  Alphonso  now,  but  Osmyn  j 

And  he  Heli.     All,  all,  he  will  unfold, 

Ere  next  we  meet 

Aim.  Sure  we  shall  meet  again 

Osm.  We  shall ;  we  part  not  but  to  meet  again. 
Gladness  and  warmth  of  ever  kindling  love 
Dwell  with  thee,  and  revive  thy  heart  in  absence. 

[Exeunt  Aim.  Leon,  and  Heli. 
Yet  I  behold  her — yet — and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thoughts, 
So  shall  you  still  behold  her — 'twill  not  be. 
*f  Oh,  impotence  of  sight !  Mechanic  sense ! 
**  Which  to  exterior  objects  ows't  thy  faculty, 
"  Not  seeing  of  election,  but  necessity. 
"  Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
"  Successively  reflect  succeeding  images  : 

Not  what  they  would,  hut  must ;  a  star,  or  toad  ; 

Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  administers. 
'  Not  so  the  mind,  whose  undetermin'd  view 

Revolves,  and  to  the  present  adds  the  past ; 

Essaying  farther  to  futurity  ; 

But  that  in  vain.     I  have"Almeria  here 
"  At  once,  as  I  before  have  seen  her  often — " 
Enter  ZARA  and  SELIM. 

Zar.  See  where  he  stands,  folded  and  fix'd  to  earth, 
Stiffening  in  thought,  a  statue  among  statues. 
Why,  cruel  Osmyn,  dost  thou  fly  me  thus  ? 

Is  it  well  done?     Is  this  then  the  return 

For  fame,  for  honour,  and  for  empire  lost? 

But  what  is  loss  of  honour,  fame,  and  empire  ? 

Is^this  the  recompence  reserv'd  for  love? 

Why  dost  thfcu  leave  my  eyes,  and  fly  my  arms, 

To  find  this  place  of  horror  and  obscurity?" 
Am  I  more  loathsome  to  thee  than  the  grave, 
That  thou  dost  seek  to  shield  thee  there,  and  shun 
My  love  ?    But  to  the  grave  I'll  follow  thee— 
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He  looks  not,  minds  not,  hears  not !   barb'rous  man  ! 
Am  I  neglected  thus?  Am  I  despis'd? 
Nnt  heard  1  Ungrateful  Osmyn  ! 

Osm.  Ha  !   'tis  Zara  ! 

Zar.  Yes,  traiior;  Zira,  lost,  abandoned  Zara, 
Is  a  regardless  suppliant  now,  to  Osmvn. 
The  slave,  the  wretch,  that  she  redeem'd  from  death, 
Disdains  to  listen  now,  or  look  on  Zara. 

Osm.  Far  be  the  guilt  of  such  reproaches  from  me; 
Lost  in  myself,  and  blinded  by  my  thoughts, 
I  saw  you  not  till  now. 

Zar.  Now  then  you  see  me — 
But  with  such  dumb  and  thankbss  eyes  yon  look, 
Better  I  was  unseen,  than  seen  thus  coldly.    [tnourn, 

Osm.  What  would  you  from  a  wretch  who  came  to 
And  only  for  his  sorrows  cho--e  this  soiitude? 
Look  round;  joy  is  not  here,  nor  cheerfulness. 
You  have  p-irsu'd  misfortune  to  its  dwelling, 
Yet  look  for  gaiety  and  gladness  there. 

Zar.  Inhuman  !  V\  hv,  why  dost  *hou  rack  me  thus? 
And  with  perverseness,  from  the  purpose,  answer? 
What  is't  to  me,  this  house  of  miserv  ? 
What  joy  do  I  rt-qaire  ?   if  thou  do^t  mourn, 
T  come  to  mourn  with  thee,  to  share  thy  griefs, 
And  give  thee,  for  'em,  in  exchange,  my  love. 

Osm.  Oh,  that's  the  greatest  grief — I  am  so  poor, 
I  have  not  wherewithal  to  give  again. 

Zar.  Thou  hast  a  heart,  tho'  tis  a  savage  one  ; 
Give  it  me  as  it  is;   I  ask  no  more 
For  all  I've  done,  and  all  I  have  endur'd  : 
For  saving  thee,  when  1  belield  thee  first, 
Driv'n  by  the  tide  upon  my  country's  coast, 
Pale  and  expiring,  diench'd  in  briny  waves, 
Thou  and  thy  fuencl,  till  my  compassion  found  thee; 
Compassion  !  scarce  will  't  own  that  name,  so  soon, 
So  quickly  was  it  love  ;  for  thou  wert  godlike 
E'en  then.     Kneeling  on  earth,  I  loos'd  my  hair, 
And  with  it  dry'd  thy  watery  cheeks,  then  chaf'd 
Thy  temples,  till  revising  blood  arose, 
And,  like  the  morn,  vermilion'd  o'er  thy  face. 
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Oh,  Heav'n  !  how  did  my  heart  rejoice  and  ake, 

When  I  beheld  the  day-break  of  thy  eyes, 

And  felt  the  balm  of  thy  respiring  lips !  [done, 

"  Osm.   Oh,  call  not  to  my  mind  what  you  hare 
"  It  sets  a  debt  of  that  account  before  me, 
««  Which  shews  me  poor  and  bankrupt  even  in  hopes. 

"  Zar.  The  faithful  Selim,  and  my  women,  know 
•«  The  danger  which  I  tempted  to  conceal  you. 
"  You  know  how  1  abus'd  the  cred'lous  kingj 
"  What  arts  I  us'd  to  make  you  pass  on  him, 
"•When  he  received  you  as  the  prince  of  Fez  ; 
"  And  as  my  kmsman,  honour'd  and  advanced  jou." 
Oh,  why  do  J  relate  what  I  have  done  ? 
What  did  I  not?  Was't  not  for  you  this  war 
Commenc'd  ?  not  knowing  who  you  were,  nor  why 
You  hated  Manuel,  I  urg'd  my  husband 
To  this  invasion  :  where  he  late  was  lost, 
Where  all  is  lost,  and  I  am  made  a  slave. 

*  Osm.  You  pierce  my  sou! — I  own  it  all — But  while 
The  power  is  wanting  to  repay  such  benefits, 

*Tis  treble  anguish  to  a  generous  heart. 

Zar.  Repay  me  with  thy  heart — What  I  dost  thou 
Make  no  reply  !  Is  this  thy  gratitude  ?  [start  ? 

Look  on  me  now,  from  empire  fall'n  to  slavery  ; 
Think  oil  my  suff 'rings  first,  then  look  on  me  j 
Think  on  the  cause  of  all,  then  view  thyself: 
Reflect  on  Osinyn,  and  then  look  on  Zara, 
The  fall'n,  the  lost,  and  now  the  captive  Zara, 
And  now  abandon'*! Say,  what  then  is  Osmyn  ? 

Osm.  A  fatal  wretch — A  huge,  stupendous  ruin, 
That  tumbling  on  its  prop,  crush'd  all  beneath, 
And  bore  contiguous  palaces  to  earth. 

Zar.  Yetthus,  thus  lall'n,  thuslevell'd  with  the  vilest, 
If  I  have  gain'd  thy  love,  'tis  glorious  ruin  ; 
Ruin  !  'tis  still  to  reign,  and  to  be  more 
A  queen  ;•  for  what  are  riches,  empire,  power, 
But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will  ? 

•  The  lines  printed  in  Italics  are  not  in  the  original,  but  are  now 
given  to  the  reader  as  delivered  in  »he  representation  at  Drurj. 
lane  theatre. 
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The  steps  on  which  we  tread,  to  rise  and  reach 
Our  wish  ;  and  that  obtain'd,  down  with  the  scaf* 

y          folding 

Of  sceptres,  crowns,  and  thrones :  they've  serv'd  their 
And  are,  like  lumber,  to  be  left  and  scorn'd.        [end, 

Osm.  Why  was  I  made  the  instrument  to  throw 
In  bonds  the  frame  of  this  exalted  mind  ? 

Zar.  We  may  be  free  ;  the  conqueror  is  mine  ; 
In  chains  unseen  I  hold  him  by  the  heart, 
And  can  unwind  and  strain  him  as  I  please. 
Give  me  thy  love,  I'll  give  thee  liberty. 

Osm.  In  vain  you  otfer,  and  in  vain  require 
What  neither  can  bestow.     Set  free  yourself, 
And  leave  a  slave  the  wretch  that  would  be  so. 

Zar.Thou  canst  not  mean  so  poorly  as  thou  talk'st. 

Osm.  Alas!  you  know  me  not. 

Zar.  Not  who  thou  art : 
But  what  this  last  ingratitude  declares, 
This  groveling  baseness — Thou  say'st  true,  I  know 
Thee  not ;  for  what  thou  are  yet  wants  a  name  ; 
But  something  so  unworthy  and  so  vile, 
That  to  have  lov'd  thee  makes  me  yet  more  lost, 
Than  all  the  malice  of  my  other  fate. 
Traitor,  monster,  cold,  and  perfidious  slave  j 
A  slave  not  daring  to  be  free !  nor  dares 
To  love  above  him  ;  for  'tis  dangerous. 
«*  Tis  that,  1  know  ;  for  thou  dost  look,  with  eyes 
ft  Sparkling  desire,  and  trembling  to  possess. 
"  1  know  my  charms  have  reach'd  thy  very  soul, 
"  And  thrill'd  thee  through  with  darted  fires  ;  but 

"  thou 
"  Dost  fear  so  much,  thou  dar'st  not  wish."    The 

king ! 
There,  there's  the  dreadful  sound,  the  king's  thy  rival  I 

Sel.  Madam,  the  king  is  here,  and  entering  now. 

Zar.  As  I  could  wish  ;  by  Heav'n,  I'll  be  reveng'd. 
Enter  f&cJClHOf  PEREZ,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Why  does. the  fairest  of  her  kind  withdraw 
Her  shining  from  the  day,  to  gild  this  scene 
Of  death  and  night?    Ha!  what  disorder's  this? 
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Somewhat  I  heard  of  king  and  rival  nieniion'd. 
What's  he  that  dares  be  rival  to  the  king, 
Or  lift  his  eyes  to  like  where  I  adore  ? 

Znr.  There,  he,  your  prisoner,  and  that  was  my 
slave, 

King.  How!  better  than  my  hopes !  Does  she  ac 
cuse  him  ?  [Aside. 

Zar.  Am  I  become  so  low  by  my  captivity, 
And  do  your  arms  so  lessen  what  they  conquer, 
That  Zara  must  be  made  the  sport  of  slaves  ? 
And  shall  the  wretch,  whom  yester  sun  beheld 
Waiting  my  nod,  the  creature  of  my  pow'r, 
Presume  to-day  to  plead  audacious  love, 
And  build  bold  hopes  on  my  dejected  fate  ? 

King.  Better  fqr  him  to  tempt  the  rage  of  Heav'n, 
And  wrench  the  bolt  red  hissing  from  the  hand 
Of  him  that  thunders,  than  but  to  think  that  inso 
lence. 

"  Tis  daring  for  a  god,"  Hence  to  the  wheel 
With  that  Ixion,  who  aspires  ID  hold 
Divinity  embrac'd  j  to  whips  and  prisons 
Drag  him  with  speed,  and  rid  me  of  his  face. 

[Guards  seize  Osmyn,  and  exeunt. 

Zar.  Compassion  led  me  to  bemoan  his  slate, 
Whose  former  faith  had  merited  much  more: 
And  through  my  hopes  in  you  I  undertook 
He  should  be  set  at  large ;  thence  sprung  his  insolence, 
And  what  was  charity  he  constru'd  love. 

King.  Enough  j  his  punishment  be  what  you  please. 
But  let  me  lead  you  from  this  place  of  sorrow, 
To  one  where  young  delights  attend,  "  and  joys, 
*  Yet  new,  unborn,  and  blooming  in  the  bud," 
'  Which  wait  to  be  full-blown  at  your  approach, 
"  And  spread,  like  roses,  in  the  morning  sun;" 
Where  ev'ry  hour  shall  roll  in  circling  joys, 
And  love  shall  wing  the  tedious-wasting  day. 
Life,  without  love/is  load  ;  and  time  stands  still : 
What  we  refuse  to  him,  to  death  we  give  ; 
And  then,  then  only,  when  we  love,  we  live. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT   III.    SCENE   I. 

/  A  Prison.     OSMYN  with  a  Paper. 

BUT  now,  and  I  was  clos'd  within  the  tomb 
That  holds  my  father's  ashes;  and  but  now, 
Where  he  was  pris'ner,  1  am  too  imprison'd. 
Sure  'tis  the  hand  of  Heav'n  that  leads  me  thus, 
And  for  some  purpose  points  out  these  remembrances. 
In  a  dark  corner  of  my  cell  I  found 
This  paper;  what  it  is  this  light  will  shew. 

If  my  Alphonso.' — Ha!  [Reading. 

If  my  Alphonso  live,  lestore  him,  Heav'n  ; 

Give  me  more  weight,  crush  my  declining  years 

With  bolts,  with  chains,  imprisonment  and  want; 

But  bless  my  son,  visit  not  him  for  me. 
t  is  his  hand  ;  this  was  his  pray'r yet  more: 

Let  ev'ry  hair,  which  sorrow  by  the  roots  [Reading. 

Tears  from  my  hoary  and  devoted  head, 

Be  doubled  in  thy  mercies  to  my  son  : 

Not  for  myself,  but  him,  hear  me  all-gracious 

'Tis  wanting  what  should  follow Heav'n  should 

follow, 

But 'tis  torn  off — Why  shou'd  that  word  alone 
Be  torn  from  this  petition?   'Twas  to  Heav'n, 
But  Heav'n  was  deaf,  Heav'n  heard  him  not ;  but  thus, 
Thus  as  the  name  of  Heav'n  from  this  is  torn, 
So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 
His  voice,  shutting  the  gates  of  pray'r  against  him. 
If  piety  be  thus  debarr'd  access 
On  high,  and  of  good  men  the  very  best 
Is  singled  out  to  bleed,  and  bear  ths  scourge, 
W'hat  is  reward  ?    Or  what  is  punishment  ? 
But  who  shall  dare  to  tax  eternal  justice  ! 
Yet  L  may  think — I  may,  I  must;   for  thought 
Precedes  the  will  to  think,  and  error  lives 
Ere  reason  can  he  born.     "   Reason,  the  power 
"  To  guess  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkling  lair >r> 
"   Of  wand'rinff  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by  t^rns 
"   Fooling  the  fullosvers,  betwixt  shade  and  shi;:!;^. "' 
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What  noise!  Who's  there?  My  friend?  Howcam'st 
thou  hither  ? 

Enter  HELI. 

Hell.  The  time's  too  precious  to  be  spent  in  telling. 
The  captain,  influenc'd  by  Almeria's  power, 
Gave  order  to  the  guards  for  my  admittance. 

Osm.  How  does  Almeria  ?  But  1  know  she  is 
As  1  am.     Tell  me,  may  I  hope  to  see  her? 

Heli.  You  may.     Anon,  at  midnight,  when  the 

king 

Is  gone  to  rest,  and  Garcia  is  retir'd, 
<f  (Who  takes  the  privilege  to  visit  late, 
"  Presuming  on  a  bridegroom's  right)  '  she'll  come. 

Osm.  She'll  come;  'tis  what  I  wish,  yet  what  I  fear. 
She'll  come;  but  whither,  and  to  whom?  Oh,  Heav'n, 
To  a  vile  prison,  and  a  captiv'd  wretch  ; 
To  one,  whom  had  she  never  known,  she  had 
Been  happy.     Why,  why  was  that  heav'nly  creature 
Abandon'd  o'er  to  love  what  Heav'n  forsakes? 
Why  does  she  follow,  with  unwearied  steps, 
One,  who  has  tir'd  misfortune  with  pursuing? 
"  One  driven  about  the  world,  like  blasted  leaves, 
"  And  chaff,  the  sport  of  adverse  winds  ;  till  late, 
"  At  length  imprison'd  in  some  cleft  of  rock, 
"  On  earth  it  rests,  and  rots  to  silent  dust." 

Ileli.  Have  hopes,  and  hear  the  voice  of  better  fate. 
I've  learn'd  there  are  disorders  ripe  for  mutiny 
Among  the  troops,  who  thought  to  share  the  plunder, 
Which  Manuel  to  his  own  use  and  avarice 
Converts.    This  news  has  reach'd  Valentia's  frontiers, 
Where  many  of  your  subjects,  long  oppress'd 
With  tyranny,  and  grievous  impositions, 
Are  risen  in  arms,  and  call  for  chiefs  to  head 
And  lead  them  to  regain  their  rights  and  liberty. 

Osm.  By  Heav'ns  thou  'ast  rous'd  me  from  my  le 
thargy. 

The  spirit  which  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs, 
And  the  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood, 
"  Deaf  to  revenge — nay,  which  refus'd  to  hear 
"  The  piercing  sighs  and  murmurs  of  my  love 
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"  Yet  unenjoy'd  ;  whatnot  Almeria  could 

"  Revive  or  raise,"  my  people's  voice  has  waken'd. 

Jfleli.  Our  posture  of  affairs,  and  scanty  time, 
Mv  lord,  require  you  should  compose  yourself. 

Osm.  Oh,  my  Antonio,  I  am  all  on  fire; 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge 
And  bear  amidst  the  foe  \v'u,h  conqu'ring  troops. 
1   hear 'em  call  to  lead  'em  on  to  liberty, 
To  victory,  their  shouts  and  clamours  rend 
My  ears,  and  reach  the  Heav'ns.    Where  is  the  king  ? 
Where  is  Alphonso?  Ha!  where?  where  indeed 
Oh,  I  could  tear  and  burst  the  strings  of  life, 
To  break  these  chains.    Ott,  off,  ye  stains  of  royalty; 
Off,  slavery.     Oh,  curse  !  that  I'alone 
Can  beat  imd  flutter  in  my  cage,  when  I 
Would  soar  and  stoop  at  victory  beneath. 

Heli.  Abate  this  ardour,  sir,  or  we  are  lost. 
"  ();ir  posture  of  affairs  and  scanty  time, 
"  My  lord,  require,  you  should  compose  yourself, 
"  And  think  on  what  we  may  reduce  to  practice." 
Zara,  the  cause  of  your  restraint,  may  be 
The  means  of  liberty  restor'd.     That  gain'd, 
Occasion  will  not  fail  to  point  out  ways 
For  your  escape.     Mean  time,  I've  thought  already 
Witn  speed  and  safety  to  convey  myself, 
Where  not  far  off  some  malcontents  hold  council 
Nightly,  who  hate  this  tyrant ;  some,  who  love 
Anselmo's  memory,  and  will,  for  certain, 
When  they  shall  know  you  live,  assist  your  cause. 

Osm.  My  friend  and  counsellor,  as  triou  think'st  fit, 
So  do.     1  will,  with  patience,  wait  my  fortune. 
Heli.  When  Zara  comes,  abate  of  your  aversion. 
Osm.  I  hate  her  not,  nor  can  dissemble  love  : 
But  as  I  m;w  I'll  do.    "  I  have  a  paper 

Which  1  would  shew  thee,  friend,  but  that  the  sight 
\Vould  hold  thee  here,  and  clog  thy  expedition. 
Within  I  found  it,  by  my  father's  hand 
'Twas  writ;  a  pray'r  for  me,  wherein  appears 
Paternal  love  prevailing  o'er  his  sorrows  j 
Such  sanctity,  such  tenderness,  so  mix'd 
D    2 
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\\i\h  grief,  as  would  draw  tear,  from  inhumanity. 

Heh.  The  care  of  Providence  sure  left  it  there 
To  arm  your  mind  with  hope.     Such  piety 
tt  as  never  heard  in  vain.     Heav'n  has  in'store 
For  you  those  blessings  it  withheld  from  him 
in  that  assurance  live;  which  time,  1  hone   ' 
And  our  next  meeting  will  confi.in," 
O.sm.  Farewell, 
Uy  friend  ;  the  good  thou  dost  deserve,  attend  thee. 


" 


Th  u'    nd  q»e^ion'd  with 

The  care  of  Heav'n.     Not  so  my  father  bore 
lore  anxious  grief.     This  should  have  better  taught 

H  ™s  lesson,  in  some  hour  of  inspiration 

him  se^down,  when  his  _puFre  thoughts 

"  And%f"  f,1CS|  °fs'acred  incense  <>'«  the  clouds, 

0?US?2  th    KCeV0riailSds'  ™&>  thr0' 
He  in  th    ?     ,C  b?ght  S°UrCe  °f  ai]"     For  there 
We   n  the  book  of  prescience  saw  this  day  ; 
And  waking  to  the  world  and  mortal  sense 
Le  it  .this  example  of  his  resignation," 
Ihish,5la.stlegaCytomei  wh?ch,  here, 
III  treasure  as  more  worth  than  diadems, 
Or  all  extended  rule  of  regal  pow'r. 
n        vru     ,    Enier  ZARA>  veiled. 


Zar.  Oh, 


dwcllin« 
heart  had  taught 


-tJy  my  surprise. 

Zar.   What  !  does  my  face  displease  thee  > 
That,  having  seen  it,  thou  dost  turn  thy  eves 
f^  as  from  deforwity  ond  horror     Y    ^ 
If  so,  this  sable  curtain  shall  ;i^in 
Redrawn,  and  I  will  sjanrl  before  thee    seeim 
Andumeen.     Isitmlove? 
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That  question  ;  speak  again  in  that  soft  voice  j 
And  look  again  with  wishes  in  thy  eyes. 
Oh/  no  !   thou  canst  not,  for  thou  seest  me  now, 
As  she  whose  savage  breast  has  been  the  cause 
Of  these  thy  wrongs  j  as  sh'e  whose  barb'rous  rage 
Has  loaded  thee  with  chains  and  galling  irons. 
«'  Well  dost  thou  scorn  me,  and  upbraid  my  falseness, 
"  Could  one  who  lov'd,  thus  torture  whom  she  lov'd  ? 
"  No,  no,  it  must  be  hatred,  dire  revenge, 
"•  And  detestation,  that  could  use  thee  thus. 
<(  So  dost  thou  think  ;  then  do  but  tell  me  so  ; 
"  Tell  me,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  I'll  revenge 
"  Thee  on  this  false  one,  how  I'll  stab  and  tear 
"  This  heart  of  flint,  'till  it  shall  bleed;  and  thou 
"  Shalt  weep  for  mine,  forgetting  thy  own  miseries." 

Osm.   YOU  wrong  me,  beauteous  Zara,  to  believe 
I  bear  my  fortunes  with  so  low  a  mind, 
"  As  still  to  meditate  revenge  on  all 
"  Whom  chance,  or  fate,  working  by  secret  causes, 
"  Has  made,  per-force,  subservient  to  that  end 
"  The  heav'nly  pow'rs  allot  me  ;"  no,  not  you, 
But  destiny  and  inauspicious  stars 
Have  cast  me  down  to  this  low  being.     Or 
Granting  you  had,  from  you  I  have  deserv'dit. 

Zar.  Canst  thou  forgive  me  then?  wilt  thou   be 
lieve 

So  kindly  of  my  fault,  to  call  it  madness  ? 
Oh,  give  that  madness  yet  a  milder  name, 
And  call  it  passion  !  then,  be  still  more  kind, 
And  call  that  passion  lore. 

Of>n.  Give  it  a  name, 
Or  being,  as  you  please,  such  I  will  think  it. 

Zar.  Oh,  thou  dost  wound  me  more  with  this  thy 

goodness, 

Than  e'er  thou  couldst  with  bitterest  reproaches  ? 
Thy  anger  could  not  pierce  thus  to  my  heart. 

Osm.   Yet  I  could  wibh 

Zar.  Haste  me  to  know  it ;  what  ? 

Osm.  That  at  this  time  I  had  not  been  this  thing. 

Zar.  What  thing? 

'         D  3 
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Osm.  This  slave. 

Zar.  Oh  Hcav'n  !  my  Tears  interpret 
This  thy  silence  ;  somewhat  of  high  concern, 
Long  fashioning  within  thy  labouring  mind, 
And  now  just  ripe  for  birth,  my  rage  has  ruin'tl. 
Have  I  done  this  ?    Tell  me,  am  1  so  curs'd  ? 

Osm.  Time  may  have  still  one  fated  hour  to  come, 
Which,  wing'd  with  liberty,  might  overtake 
Occasion  past. 

Zar.  Swift  as  occasion,  I 
MyselfwiUfly;  and  earlier  than  the  morn, 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.     "   Now  'tis  late  ;  and  yet 
Some  news,  few  minutes  past,  arriv'd,  which  seem'd 
To  shake  the  ten: per  of  the  king — Who  knows 
What  racking  cares  disease  a  monarch's  bed  ? 
Or  love,  that  late  at  night  still  lights  his  lamp, 
And  strikes  his  rays  thro'  dusk  and  folded  lids, 
Forbidding  rest,  may  stretch  his  eyes  awake, 
And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 
Fll  try." 

Qsm.  I  have  not  merited  this  grace  ; 
Kur,  should  my  secret  purpose  take  effect, 
Can  I  repay,  as  you  require,  such  benefits. 

Zar.  Thou  canst  not  owe  me  more,  nor  have  I  more 
To  give,  than  1  have  already  lost.     But  now, 
So  does  the  form  of  our  engagements  rest, 
Thou  hast  the  wrong  till  1  redeem  thee  hence; 
That  done,  I  leave  thy  justice  to  return 
My  love.     Adieu.  \_Exil, 

Osm.  This  woman  has  a  soul 
Of  godMe  mould,  intrepid  and  commanding, 
And  challenges,  in  spite  of  me,  my  best 
Esteem  -,  "to  this,  she's  fair,  few  more  can  boast 
"  Of  personal  charms,  or  with  less  vanity 
«'  Might  hope  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  kings ;" 
But  she  has  passions  which  outstrip  the  wind, 
And  tear  her  virtues  up,  as  tempests  root 
The  sea.     1  fear,  when  she  shall  know  the  truth, 
Some  swift  and  dire  event  of  her  blind  rage 
Will  make  all  fatal.     But  behold,  she  comes 
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For  whom  I  fear,  to  shield  me  from  my  fears, 
The  cause  and  comfort  of  my  boding  heart. 

Enter  ALMERIA. 

My  life,  my  health,  my  liberty,  my  all  ! 
How  shall  1  welcome  thee  to  this  bad  place? 
How  speak  to  thee  the  words  of  joy  and  transport  ? 
How  run  into  thy  arms,  withheld  by  fetters  • 
Or  take  thee  into. mine,  while  I'm  thus  manacled 
And  pinion'd  like  a  thief  or  murderer  ? 
Shall  I  not  hurt  and  bruise  thy  tender  body, 
And  stain  thy  bosom  with  the  rust  of  these 
Rude  irons?    Must  I  meet  thee  thus,  Almeria? 

Aim.  Thus,  thus  ;  we  parted,  thus  to  meet  again, 
Thou  told'st  me  thou  would'st  think  how  we  might 
meet 

To  part  no  more Now  we  will  part  no  more; 

For  these  thy  chains,  or  death,  shall  join  us  ever. 

Of  m.  Hard  means  to  ratify  that  word!— Oh, cruelty  1 
"  That  ever  I  should  think  beholding  thee 
"  A  torture  ! — Yet  such  is  the  bleeding  anguish 

"  Of  my  heart,  to  see  thy  sufferings Oh,  Heav'n  ! 

"  That  I  could  almost  turn  my  eyes  away, 
"  Or  wish  thee  from  my  sight. 

"  Aim.  Oh,  say  not  so! 

"  Tho'  'tis  because  thou  lov'st  me.     Do  not  say, 
"  On  any  terms,  that  thou  dost  wish  me  from  thee. 
"  No,  no,  'tis  better  thus,  that  we  together 
"  Feed  on  each  other's  heart,  devour  our  woes 
'*  With  mutual  appetite;  and  mingling  in 
"  One  cup  the  common  stream  of  both  our  eyes, 
"  Drink'bitter  draughts,  with  never-slaking  thirst  ; 
"  Thus  better,  than  for  any  cause  to  part. 
"  What  dost  thou  think  ?     Look  not  so  tenderly 

"   Upon  me — speak,  and  take  me  in  thy  arms 

"  Thou  canst  not ;  thy  poor  arms  are  bound,  and 

"  strive 

"  In  vain  with  the  remorseless  chains,  which  gnaw 
"  And  eat  into  thy  flesh,  fest'ring  thy  limbs 
"  With  rankling  rust." 

Osm.  Oh  !    Oh— 
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Aim.  Givetne  that  sigh. 

Why  dost  thou  heave,  and  stifle  in  thy  griefs  ? 
Thy  heart  will  burst,  thy  eyes  look  red,  and  start ; 
Give  thy  soul  way,  and  tell  me  thy  dark  thought. 

Osm.  For  this  world's  rule,  1 'would   not  wound 

thy  breast 
With  such  a  dagger  as  then  struck  my  heart. 

Aim.  Why?  why?  To  know  it,  cannot  wound  me 

more 

Than  knowing  thou  hast  felt  it.     Tell  it  me, 
— Thou  giv'st  me  pain  with  too  much  tenderness. 

Osm.  And  thy  excessive  love  distracts  my  sense. 
Oh,  would'st  thou  be  less  killing,  soft,  or  kind, 
Grief  could  not  double  thus  his  arts  against  me. 

Aim.  Thou  dost  me  wrong,  and  grief  too  robs  my 
I  f  there  he  shoot  not  every  other  shaft ;  [heart, 

Thy  second  self  should  feel  each  other  wound, 
And  woe  should  be  in  equal  portions  dealt. 
I  am  thy  wife — 

Osm.  Oh,  thou  hast  search'd  too  deep: 
There,  there  I  bleed  ;  there  pull  the  cruel  cords, 
That  strain  my  cracking  nerves;  engines  and  wheels, 
That  piece-meal  grind,  are  beds  of  down  and  balm 
To  that  soul-racking  thought. 

Aim.  Then  1  am  curs'd 
Indeed,  if  that  be  so!  if  I'm  thy  torment, 
Kill  me,  then,  kill  me,  dash  me  with  thy  chains, 
Tread  on  me:  "  What,  am  I  the  bosom -snake 
*  That  sucks  thy  warm  life-blood,  and   gnaws  thy 

"  heart; 

'•'  Oh,  Uiat  thy  words  had  force  to  break  those  bonds, 
'  As  they  have  strength  to  tear  this  heart  in  sunder  ; 
"  So  should'st  thou  be  at  large  from  all  oppression." 
Am  I,  am  I  of  all  thy  woes  the  worst? 

Osm.  My  all  of  bliss,  my  everlasting  life, 
Soul  of  my  soul,  and  end  of  all  my  wishes, 
Why  dost  thou  thus  unman  me  with  thy  words, 

And  melt  me  down  to  mingle  with  thy  weepings? 
;    Why  dost  thou  ask?    Why  dost  thou  talk  thus 
"  piercingly?'' 
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Thy  sorrows  have  disturb'd  thy  peace  of  mind, 
And  thou  dost  speak  of  miseries  impossible. 
jAlm.  Didst  not  thou  say   that  racks  and  wheels 

were  balm 
And  beds  of  ease,  to  thinking  me  thy  wife? 

Osm.  No,  no;  nor  should  the  subtlest  pains  that 

hell 

Or  hell-born  malice  can  invent,  extort 
A  wish  or  thought  from  me  to  have  thee  other. 
But  thou  wilt  know  what  harrows  up  my  heart: 

Thou  art  my  wife nay,  thou  art  yet  my  bride  ?— 

The  sacred  union  of  connubial  love 

Yeturiaccomphsh'd  :  "  his  mysterious  rites 

"  Delay'd  j  nor  has  our  hymeneal  torch 

"  Yet  lighted  up  his  last  most  grateful  sacrifice  ; 

"  But  dash'd  with   rain  from  eyes,  and  swail'd  with 

"  sighs, 

'•'  Burns  dim,  and  glimmers  with  expiring  light." 
Js  this  dark  cell  a  temple  for  that  god  ? 
Or  this  vile  earth  an  altar  for  such  offerings  ? 
This  den  for  slaves,  this  dungeon  damp'd  with  woes; 
"  Is  this  our  marriage  bed  ?  are  these  our  joys? 
Is  this  to  call  thee  mine?  Oh,  hold,  my  heart! 
To  call  thee  mine  ?   Yes  ;   thus,  even  thus  to  call 
Thee  mine,  were  comfort,  joy,  extremest  ecstasy. 
But,  Oh,  thou  art  not  mine,  not  e'en  in  misery  ; 
And  'tis  deny'd  to  me  to  be  so  bless'd, 
As  to  be  wretched  with  thee. 

Aim.  No  ;  not  that 

Th'  extremest  malice  of  our  fate  can  hinder  : 
That  still  is  left  us,  and  on  that  we'll  feed, 
As  on  the  leavings  of  calamity. 
There  we  will  feast  and  smile  on  past  distress, 
And  hug,  in  scorn  of  it,  our  mutual  ruin. 

Osm.  Oh,  thou  dost  talk,  my  love,  as  one  resolv'd, 
Because  not  knowing  danger.     But  look  forward  ; 
Think  of  to-morrow,  when  thou  shall  be  torn 
Fr«m  these  weak,  struggling,   unextended  arms  : 
Think  how  my  heart  will  heave,  and  eyes  will  ."train, 
TO  grasp  and  reach  what  is  deny'd  my  hands  : 
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<f  Think  how  the  blood  will  start,  and  tears  will  gush, 
"  To  follow  thee,  my  separating  soul." 
Think  how  I  am,  when  thou  shall  wed  with  Garcia! 
Then  will  I  smear  these  walls  with  blood,  disfigure 
And  dash  my  face,  and  rive  my  clotted  hair, 
Break  on  the  flinty  floor  my  throbbing  breast, 
And  grovel  with  gash'd  hands  to  scratch  a  grave, 
"  Stripping  my  nails  to  tear  this  pavement  up," 
And  bury  me  alive. 

"  Aim.  Heart-breaking  horror !" 

Osm.  Then  Garcia  shall  lie  panting  on  thy  bosom, 
Luxurious,  revelling  amidst  thy  charms  ; 
*'  And  thou  per-fojrce  must  yield,  and  aid  his  tran- 

"  sport." 

Hell!  Hell !  have  I  not  cause  to  rage  and  rave  ? 
What  are  all  racks,  and  wheels,  and  whips  to  this? 
*'  Are  they  not  soothing  softness,  sinking  ease, 
"  And  wafting  air  to  this?"  Oh,  my  Almeria  ! 
What  do  the  damn'd  endure,  but  to  despair, 
But  knowing  Heav'n,  to  know  it  lost  for  ever? 

Aim.  Oh,  I  am  struck  ;  thy  words  are  bolts  of  ice, 
Which  shot  into  my  breast,  now  melt  and  chill  me. 

1  chatter,  shake,  and  faint  with  thrilling  fears. 

No,  hold  me  not Oh,  let  us  not  support, 

But  sink  each  other,  deeper  yet,  down,  down, 

Where  levell'd  low,  no  more  we'll  lift  our  eyes, 

But  prone,  and  dumb,  rot  the  firm  face  of  earth 

With  rivers  of  incessant  scalding  rain." 
Enter  ZARA,  PEREZ,  SELIM. 

Zar.  Somewhat  of  weight  to  me  requires  his  free 
dom. 

Dare  you  dispute  the  king's  command  ?  Behold 
The  royal  signet. 

Per.   I  obey;  yet  beg 
Your  majesty  one  moment  to  defer 
Your  entering,  till  the  princess  is  return'd 
From  visiting  the  noble  prisoner. 

Zar.  Ha! 
What  say'stthou? 

Osm.  We  are  lost!  undone!  discover'd  ! 
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"   Retire,  my  life,  with  speed Alas,  we're  seen  1" 

Speak  of  compassion,  let  her  hear  you  speak 
Qf  interceding  for  me  with  the  king  ; 
Say  somewhat  quickly  to  conceal  our  loves, 
If  possible 

Aim.          -I  cannot  speak. 

Osm.  Let  me 

Conduct  you  forth,  as  not  perceiving  her, 
But  till  sne's  gone;  then  bless  me  thus  again. 

Zar.  Trembling  and  weeping  as  he  leads  her  forth  ! 
Confusion  in  his  face,  and  grief  in  hers! 
'Tis  plain  I've  been  abus'd — "  Death  and  destruc- 

"  tion! 

"  How  shall  I  search  into  this  mystery? 
"  The  bluest  blast  of  pestilential  air 
"  Strike,  damp,  deaden   her  charms,  and  kill  his 

"  eyes;" 
Perdition  catch  'em  both,  and  ruin  part 'em  ! 

Osm.  This  charity  to  one  unknown,  and  thus 

[Aloud  to  Almeria  as  she  goes  out. 
Distress'd,  Heav'n  will  repay;  all  thanks  are  poor. 

[Exit  Almeria. 

Zar.  Damn'd,  damn'd  dissembler!   Yet  I  will  be 

calm, 

Choak  in  my  rage,  and  know  the  utmost  depth 
Of  this  deceiver You  seem  much  surpriz'd. 

Osm.  At  your  retnrn  so  soon  and  unexpected! 

Zar.  And  so  un^ish'd,  unwanted  too  it  seems. 
Confusion!   Yet  I  will  contain  myself. 
You're  grown  a  favourite  since  last  we  parted  ; 
Perhaps  I'm  saucy  and  intruding 

Osm.  Madam! 

ZaV.  I  did  not  know  the  princess'  favourite. 

Y7our  pardon,  sir mistake  me  not;  you  think 

I'm  angry  ;  you're  deceiv'd.     1  came  to  set 
You  free;  but  shall  return  much  better  pleas'd, 
To  find  you  have  an  interest  superior. 

Osm.  You  do  not  come  to  mock  my  miseries? 

Zar.  I  do. 

Osm.  I  could  at  this  time  spare  your  mirth. 
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Zar.  Iknowthoncouldst;  but  I'm  not  often  pleabM 
And  will  indulge  it  now.     What  miseries  ? 
Who  would  not  be  thus  happily  confin'd, 
To  be  the  care  of  weeping  majesty  ; 
To  have  contending  queens  at  dead  of  night, 
Forsake  their  down,  to  wake  with  wat'rv  eyes, 
And  watch  like  tapers  o'er  your  hours  of  rest? 
Oh,  curse!  I  cannot  hold 

Osm.  Come,  'tis  too  much. 

Zar.  Villain  ! 

Osm.  How,  madam! 

Zar.  Thou  shalt  die. 

Osm.  I  thank  you. 

.Zar.  Thou  ly'st,  for  now  I  know  for  whom  thoud'st 
live. 

Osm.  Then  you  may  know  for  whom  I'd  die. 

Zar.  Hell!   Hell!    ' 

Yet  I'll  be  calm— Dark  and  unknown  betrayer! 

But  now  the  dawn  begins,  and  the  slow  hand 
Of  fate  is  stretch'd  to  draw  the  veil,  and  leave 
Thee  bare,  the  naked  mark  of  public  view. 

Osm.  You  may  be  still  deceiv'd,  'tis  in  my  pow'r — 
Chain  9  as  I  am,  to  fly  from  all  my  wrongs, 
And  free  myself,  at  once,  from  misery, 
And  you  of  me. 

Zar.  Ha  !   say'st  thou — but  I'll  prevent  it 

Who  waits  there  ?  As  you  will  answer  it,  look  this 
slave  [To  the  guard. 

Attempt  no  means  to  make  himself  away. 
I've  been  deceiv'd.     The  public  safety  now 
Requires  he  should  be  more  confin'd,  and  none, 
]No,  not  the  princess,  suffer 'd  or  to  see 
Or  speak  with  him.     I'll  quit  you  to  the  king. 
Vile  and  ingrate!   too  late  thou" shalt  repent 
The  base  injustice  thou  hast  done  my  love  : 
Yes,  thou  shalt  know,  spite  of  thy  past  distress, 
And  all  those  ills  which  thou  so  long  hast  mourn'd ; 
Heav'n  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turn'd, 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorn'd.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  of  State.    ZARA,  SEHM. 

Zara.  THOU  hast  already  rack'd  me  with  thy  stay ; 
Therefore  require  me  not  to  ask  thee  twice  : 
Reply  at  once  to  all.     What  is  concluded  ? 

Sel.  Your  accusation  highly  has  incens'd 
The  king,  and  were  alone  enough  to  urge 
The  fate  of  Osmyn  ;  but  to  that,  fresh  news 
Is  since  arriv'd,  of  more  revolted  troops. 
'Tis  certain  Heli,  too,  is  fled,  and  with  him 
(Which  breeds  amazement  and  distraction)  some 
Who  bore  high  offices  of  weight  and  trust, 
Both  in  the  state  and  army.     This  confirms 
The  king  in  full  belief  of  all  you  told  him 
Concerning  Osmyn,  and  his  correspondence 
WTith  them  who  first  began  the  mutiny. 
Wherefore  a  warrant  for  his  death  is  sign'd  $ 
And  order  giv'n  for  public  execution. 

Zar.  Ha !  haste  thee  !  fly,  prevent  his  fate  and  mine, 
Find  out  the  king,  tell  him  1  have  of  weight 
More  than  his  crown  t' impart  ere  Osmyn  die; 

Sel.  It  needs  not,  for  the  king  will  straight  be  here, 
And,  as  to  your  revenge,  not  his  own  int'rest, 
Pretend  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  Osmyn. 

Zar.   What  shall  I  say,  invent,  contrive,  advise? 
Somewhat  to  blind  the  king,  and  save  his  life, 
In  whom  I  live.     "  Spile  of  my  rage  and  pride, 
"*    1  am  a  woman,  and  a  lover  still. 

Oh  !  'tis  more  grief  but  to  suppose  his  death, 

Than  still  to  meet  the  rigour  of  his  scorn. 

From  my  despair  my  anger  had  its  source ; 

When  he  is  dead  I  must  despair  for  ever. 

For  ever !  that's  despair — - — It  was  distrust 

Before;  distrust  will  ever  be  in  love, 

And  anger  in  distrust ;   both  short- liv'd  pains. 

But  in  despair,  and  ever-dnring  death, 

No  term,  no  bound,  but  infinite  of  woe. 

Oh>  torment,  but  to  think  !   what  then  to  bear  ? 
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<*  Not  to  be  borne" Devise  the  means  to  shun  it, 

Quick  ;  or  bv  Heav'n  this  dagger  drinks  thy  blood. 

Sel.  My  life  is  yours,  nor  wish  I  to  preserve  it, 
But  to  serve  you.  "  I  have  already  thought. 

Zar.  Forgive  my  rage  ;  I  know  thy  love  and  truth. 
But  say  what's  to  be  done,  or  when,  or  how 
Shall  I  prevent  or  stop  th'  approaching  danger? 

Sel.  You  must  still  seem  more  resolute  and  fix'd 
On  Osmyn's  death  ;  too  quick  a  change  of  mercy 
Might  breed  suspicion  of  the  cause.     Advise 
That  execution  may  be  done  in  private. 
'  Zar.  On  what  pretence  ? 

Sel.  Your  own  request's  enough. 
However,  fora  colour,  tell  him,  you 
Have  cause  to  fear  his  guards  may  be  corrupted, 
And  some  of  them  bought  off  to  Osmyn's  interest, 
Who  at  the  place  of  execution  will 
Attempt  to  force  his  way  for  an  escape  ; 
The  state  of  things  will  countenance  all  suspicions. 
Then  offer  to  the  king  to  have  him  strangled 
In  secret  by  your  mutes  ;  and  get  an  order, 
That  none  but  mutes  may  have  admittance  to  him. 
I  can  no  more,  the  king  is  here.     Obtain 
This  grant,  and  I'll  acquaint  you  with  the  rest. 
Enter  KING,  GONSALEZ  and  PEREZ. 

King.  Bear  to  the  dungeon  those  rebellious  slaves, 
"  Th'  ignoble  curs  that  yelp  to  fill  the  cry, 
*c  And  spend  their  mouths  in  barking  tyranny." 
But  for  their  leaders,  Sancho  and  Ramirez, 
Let  them  be  led  away  to  present  death. 
Perez,  see  it  perform'd. 

Gon.  Might  J  presume, 
Their  execution  better  were  deferred 
'Till  Osmyn  die.     Mean  time  we  may  learn  more 
Of  this  conspiracy. 

King.  Then  be  it  so. 

Stay,  soldier  ;  they  shall  suffer  with  the  Moor. 
Are  none  return'd  of  those  who  follow'd  Heli? 

G&n.  None,  sir.     Some  papers  have  been  sinca  dis- 
cover'd 
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3n  lloderigo's  house,  who  fled  with  him, 
Which  seeni'd  to  intimate,  as  if  Alphonso 
Were  still  alive,  and  arming  in  Valentia, 
Which  wears  indeed  the  colour  of  a  truth  : 
They  who  are  tied  have  that  way  bent  their  course. 
Of  the  same  nature  divers  notes  have  been 
Dispers'd  t'  amuse  the  people  ;  whereupon 
Some,  ready  of  belief,  have  rais'd  this  rumour: 
That,  being  sav'd  upon  the  coast  of  Afric, 
He  there  disclos'd  himself  to  Albucacim, 
And,  by  a  secret  compact  made  with  him, 
Open'd  and  urg'd  the  way  to  this  invasion; 
W  hile  he  himself,  returning  to  Valentia 
In  private,  undertook  to  raise  this  tumult. 

Zar.  Ha!  hear'st  thou  that?  Is  Osmyn  then  Al 
phonso? 

"  Oh,  Heav'n  !  a  thousand  things  occur  at  once 
"  To  my  remembrance  now,  that  make  it  plain." 
Oh,  certain  death  for  him  as  sure  despair 

For  me,  if  it  be  known If  not,  what  hope 

Have  1  ?  Yet  'twere  the  lowest  baseness  now, 
To  yield  him  up — No,  I  will  conceal  him, 
And  try  the  force  of  yet  more  obligations. 

'Con.  Tis  not  impossible.     Yet  it  may  be, 
That  some  impostor  has  usurp'd  his  name. 
Your  beauteous  captive,  Zara,  can  inform, 
If  such  a  one,  so  'scaping,  was  receiv'd 
At  any  time  in  Albucacim's  court. 

King.  Pardon,  fair  excellence,  this  long  neglect: 
An  unforeseen,  unwelcome  hour  of  business, 
Has  thrust  between  us  and  our  while  of  love  j 
But  wearing  now  apace  with  ebbing  sand, 
Will  quickly  waste  and  give  again  the  day. 

Zar.  You're  too  secure ;  the  danger  is  more  immi 
nent 

Than  your  high  courage  suffers  you  to  see  ; 
W  hile  Osmyn  lives,  you  are  not  safe. 

King.  His  doom 
Is  pass'd  ;  if  you  revoke  it  not,  he  dies. 

Zar.  'Tis  well.  By  w  hat  I  heard  upon  your  entrance 
E  2 
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I  find  I  can  unfold  what  yet  concerns 

You  more.     One,  who  did  call  himself  Alphonso, 

Was  cast  upon  my  coast,  as  'tis  reported, 

And  oft  had  private  conference  with  the  king ; 

To  what  effect  I  knew  not  then  :  but  he, 

Alphonso,  secretly  departed,  just 

About  the  time  our  arms  embark'd  for  Spain. 

What  I  know  more  is,  that  a  tripte  league 

Of  strictest  friendship  was  profest  between 

Alphonso,  Heli,  and  the  traitor  Osmyn. 

King-  Public  report  is  ratified  in  this. 

Zar.  And  Osmyn's  death  requir'd  of  strong  neces 
sity. 

King.  Give  order  strait,  that  all  ^he  pris'ners  die. 

Zar.  Forbear  a  moment,  somewhat  more  I  have 
Worthy  your  private  ear,  and  this  your  minister. 

King. "Let  all,  except  Gonsalez,  leave  the  room. 

[Exit  Perez,  &c. 

Zar.  I  am  your  captive,  and  you've  us'd  me  nobly ; 
And,  in  return  of  that,  tho'  otherwise 
Your  enemy,  "  I  have  discovert)  Osmyn, 
"  His  private  practice  and  conspiracy 
"  Against  your  state:  and  fully  to  discharge 
ff  Myself  of  what  I've  undertaken,"  now 
I  think  it  fit  to  tell  you,  that  your  guards 
Are  tainted ;  some  among  'em  have  resolv'd 
To  rescue  Osmyn  at  the  place  of  death. 

King.  Is  treason  then  so  near  us  as  our  guards  ? 

Zar.  Most  certain  ;  tho'  my  knowledge  is  not  yet 
So  ripe,  to  point  at  the  particular  men. 

King.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Zar.  That  too  I  will  advise, 
I  have  remaining  in  my  train  some  mutes, 
A  present  once  from  the  sultana  queen, 
Jn  the  grand  signior's  court.     These  from  their  in 
fancy 

Are  practis'd  in  the  trade  of  death  ;  and  shall 
(As  there  the  custom  is)  in  private  strangle 
Osmyn. 

Gon.  My  lord,  the  queen  advises  well. 
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King.  What  uii'ring,  or  \vhat  recompence  remains 
In  me  that  can  be  worthy  so  great  services? 
3To  cast  beneath  your  lee/the  crown  you've  sav'd, 
Tho'  on  the  head  that  wears  it,  were  too  little. 

Zar.  Of  that  hereafter:  but,  mean  time,  'tis  fit 
You  give  strict  charge  that  none  may  be  admitted 
To  see  the  pris'ner,  but  such  mutes  as  1 
Shall  send. 

Ki?ig.  Who  waits  there? 

Enter  PEREZ. 

King.   On  your  life,  take  heed 
That  only  Zara's  mutes,  or  such  who  bring 
Her  warrant,  have  admittance  to  the  Moor. 

Zar.  They,  and  no  other,  not  the  princess  self. 

Per.  Your  majesty  shall  be  obey'd. 

King.  Retire.  [Exit  Perez. 

Gon.  That  interdiction  so  particular 
Pronounc'd  with  vehemence  against  the  princess, 
Should  have  more  meaning  than  appears  barefac'd. 
This  king  is  blinded  by  his  love,  and  heeds 
It  not.  [Aside.~j— -Your  majesty  might  sure  have  spar'd 
The  last  restraint:  you  hardly  can  suspect 
The  princess  is  confed'rate  with  the  Moor. 

Zar.  l'\e  heard  her  charity  did  once  extend 
So  far,  to  visit  him  at  his  request. 

Gon.  Ha! 

King.  How !  She  visit  Osmyn !  What,  my  daughter? 

Sel.  Madam,  take  heed  ;  or  you  have  ruin'd  all. 

Zar.  And  after  did  solicit  you  on  his 
Behalf. 

King.  Never.  You  have  been  misinform'd. 

Zar.  Indeed  !  Then  'twas  a  whisper  spread  by  some 
Who  wish'd  it  so;  a  common  art  in  courts. 
1  will  retire,  and  instantly  prepare 
Instruction  for  my  ministers  of  death. 

\_Ejiit  Zara  andSeVim. 

Gon.  There's  somewhat  yet  of  mystery  in  this  j 
Her  words  and  actions  are  obscure  and  double, 
Sometimes  concur,  and  sometimes  disagree: 
1  like  it  not.  [Aside.] 

E  3 
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This  hour  I  throw  ye  off,  and  entertain 

Fell  hate  within  my  breast,  revenge,  and  gall. 

By  Heav'n,  I'll  meet  and  counterwork  this  treachery. 

Hark  thee,  villain,  traitor— answer  me,  slave. 

Per.  My  service  has  not  merited  those  titles. 

King.  Dar'st  thou  reply?  "  Take  that" — thy  ser 
vice!  thine!  "  [Strikes  him." 
What's  thy  whole  life,  thy  soul,  thy  all,  to  my 
One  moment's  ease  ?  Hear  my  command  :  and  look- 
That  thou  obey,  or  horror  on'thy  head  : 
Drench  me  thy  dagger  in  Alphonso's  heart. 
Why  dost  thou  start?  Resolve,  or — 

Per.  Sir,  I  will. 

King.  'Tis  well — that  when  she  comes  to  sethim  free, 
His  teeth  may  grin,  and  mock  at  her  remorse.  [Per.  going 
— Stay  thee— I've  farther  thought — I'll  add  to  this, 
And  give  her  eyes  yet  greater  disappointment : 
When  thou  hast  ended  him,  bring  me  his  robe  ; 
And  let  the  cell  where  she'll  expect  to  see  him 
Be  darken'd,  so  as  to  amuse  the  sight. 
I'll  be  conducted  thither — mark  me  well — 
There  with  his  turban,  and  his  robe  array'd, 
And  laid  along,  as  he  now  lies,  supine, 
I  shall  convict  her,  to  her  face,  of  falsehood. 
When  for  Alphonso's  she  shall  take  mv  hand, 
And  breathe  her  sighs  upon  my  lips  for  his  ; 
Sudden  I'll  start,  and  dash  her  with  her  guilt. 
But  see,  she  comes.     I'll  shun  th'  encounter ;  thou 
Follow  me,  and  give  heed  to  my  direction.   \Excunt* 
Enter  ZARA  and  SELIM. 

Zar.  "  The  mute  not  yet  return'd  !"  ha  !  'twas  the 

king, 

The  king  that  parted  hence  !  frowning  he  went ; 
"   His  eyes  like  meteors  roll'd,  then  darting  down 
"  Their  red  and  angry  beams  ;  as  if  his  sight 
"  Would,  like  the  raging  dog-star,  scorch  the  earth, 
"  And  kindle  ruin  in  its  course.     Dost  think 
He  saw  me? 


Sel.  Yes 


His  eyes 


es  ;  but  then,  as  if  he  thought 
had  err'd,  he  hastily  recali'd 
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Th'  imperfect  look,  and  sternly  turu'd  away. 

Zar.  Shun  me  when  seen  !  I  fear  thou  hast  undone 
Thy  shallow  artifice  begets  suspicion,  [me. 

And,  like  a  cobweb  veil,  but  thinly  shades 
The  face  of  thy  design  ;  alone  disguising 
What  should  have  ne'er  been  seen.   Imperfect  mis- 
Thou,  like  the  adder,  venomous  and  deaf,    [chief! 
Hast  stung  the  traveller,  and  after  hear'st 
Not  his  pursuing  voice  ;  e'en  when  thouthink'st 
To  hide,  the  rustling  leaves  and  bended  grass 
Confess  and  point  the  path  which  thou  hast  crept. 
Oh,  fate  of  fools !  officious  in  contriving  j 
In  executing,  puzzled,  lame,  and  lost." 
Set.  Avert  it,  Heav'n,  that  you  should  ever  suffer 
For  my  defect ;  or  that  the  means  which  1 
Devis'd  to  serve,  should  ruin  your  design. 
Prescience  is  Heav'n's  alone,  not  giv'n  to  man, 
If  I  have  fail'd,  in  what,  as  being  man, 
I  needs  must  fail ;  impute  not  as  a  crime 
My  nature's  want,  but  punish  nature  in  me  j 
I  plead  not  for  a  pardon  and  to  live, 
But  to  be  punish'd  and  forgiven.     Here,  strike  ; 
I  bare  my  breast  to  meet  your  just  revenge. 

Zar.  1  have  not  leisure  now  to  take  so  poor 
A  forfeit  as  thy  life  ;  somewhat  of  high 
And  more  important  fate  requires  my  thought. 
"  When  I've  concluded  on  myself,  if  I 
"  Think  fit,  I'll  leave  thee  my  command  to  die." 
Regard  me  well,  and  dare  not  to  reply 
To  what  I  give  in  charge  ;  for  I'm  resolv'd. 
Give  order  that  the  two  remaining  mutes 
Attend  me  instantly,  with  each  a  bowl 
Of  such  ingredients  mix'd,  as  will  with  speed 
Benumb  the  living  faculties,  and  give 
Most  easy  and  inevitable  death. 
Yes,  Osmyn,  yes;  be  Osmvn  orAlphonso, 
I'll  give  thee  freedom,  if  thou  dar'st  be  free : 
Such  liberty  as  1  embrace  myself, 
Thou  shall  partake,     Since  fates  no  more  a  fiord  ; 
I  can  but  die  with  thee,  to  keep  my  word.   [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 

Opening,  shews  the  Prison.     Enter  GONSALEZ,  dis 
guised  like  a  Mute,  with  a  Dagger. 

Gon.  Nor  centinel,  nor  guard  !  the  doors  uubarr'd  ! 
And  ail  as  still,  as  at  the  noon  of  night ! 
Sure  death  already  has  been  busy  here. 
There  lies  my  way;  that  door  too  is  urilock'd 

[Looking  in. 

Ha !  sure  he  sleeps — all's  dark  within,  save  what 
A  lamp,  that  feebly  lifts  a  sickly  flame, 
By  fits  reveals — his  face  seems  turn'd,  to  favour 
Th'  attempt:  I'll  steal  and  do  it  unperceiv'd. 
What  noise  !  somebody  coming?  is't  Alonzo  ? 
Nobody.     Sure  he'll  wait  without — I  would 
'Twere  done — I'll  crawl  and  sting  him  to  the  heart, 
Then  cast  my  sTdn,  and  leave  it  there  to  answer  it. 

[Goes  in. 
Enter  GARCIA  and  ALONZO. 

Gar.  Where,  where,  Alonzo,  where's  my  father? 

where 

The  king?  Confusion  1   all  is  on  the  rout ! 
All's  lost,  all  ruin'd  by  surprise  and  treachery. 
Where,  where  is  he  !  Why  dost  thou  mislead  me  ? 

Alon.  My  lord,  he  enter'd  but  a  moment  since, 
And  could  not  pass  me  unperceiv'd — What  hoa ! 
My  lord  !  my  lord  !   What  hoa  !  my  lord  Gonsalez  1 
Enter  GONSALEZ,  bloody. 

Gon.  Perdition  choak  your  clamours — whence  this 
Garcia !  [rudeness  ? 

Gar.  Perdition,  slavery,  and  death, 
Are  entering  now  our  doors.     Where  is  the  king? 
What  means  this  blood,  and  why  this  face  of  horror? 

Gon.  No  matter — give  me  first  to  know  the  cause 
Of  these  vour  rash  and  ill-iim'd  exclamations. 

Gar.   The  eastern  gate  is  to  the  foe  bet  ray 'd, 
Who,  but  for  heaps  of  slain  that  choak  the'passage, 
Had  enter'd  long  ere  now,  and  borne  down  all 
Before  'em,  to  the  palace-walls.     Unless 
The  king  in  person  animate  our  men, 
Granada's  lost;  and  to  confirm  this  fear, 
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The  traitor  Perez,  and  the  captive  Moor, 
Are  through  a  postern  fled,  and  join'd  the  foe. 
/     Gon.  Would  all  were  false  as  that ;  for  whom  you  call 
The  Moor,  is  dead.     That  Osmyn  was  Alphonso  j 
In  whose  heart's  blood  this  poignard  yet  is  warm. 

Gar.   Impossible!  for  Osmyn  was,  while  flying, 
Pronounc'd  aloud  by  Perez  for  Alphonso. 

Gon.  Enter  that  chamber,  and  convince  your  eyes, 
How  much  report  has  wrong'd  your  easy  faith. 

[Garcia  ^oes  in. 

Alon.  My  lord,  for  certain  truth,  Perez  is  fled  ; 
And  has  declar'd,  the  cause  of  his  revolt 
Was  to  revenge  a  blow  the  king  had  given  him. 

Gar.   [Returning.]  Ruin  and  horror!  Oh,  heart- 
wounding  sight! 

Gon.   What  says  my  son?   What  ruin?  Pla!  what 
horror? 

Gar.  Blasted  my  eyes,  and  sp?echless  be  my  tongue, 
Rather  than  or  to  see,  or  to  relate 
This  deed — Oh,  dire  mistake!  Oh,  fatal  blow! 
The  king 

Gon.  Alon.  The  king! 

Gar.  Dead,  welt'ring,  drown'd  in  blood. 
See,  see,  attir'd  like  Osmyn,  where  he  lies. 

\They  look  in, 

Oh,  whence,  or  how,  or  wherefore  was  this  done? 
But  what  imports  the  manner  or  the  cause  ? 
Nothing  remains  to  do,  or  to  require, 
But  that  we  all  should  turn  our  swords  against 
Ourselves,  and  expiate  with  our  own,  his  blood. 

Gon.  Oh,  wretch  !  Oh,  curs*d  rash  deluded  fool  ! 
On  me,  on  me  turn  your  avenging  swords. 
I,  who  have  spilt  my  royal  master's  blood, 
Shoul  i  make  atonement  by  a  death  as  horrid, 
And  fa!«  beneath  the  hand  of  my  own  son. 

Gar.   Ha!  what!  atone  this  murder  with  a  greater  I 
The  horror  of  that  thought  has  damp'd  my  rage. 
"  The  earth  already  groans  to  bear  this  deed; 
"  Oppress  her  not,  nor  think  to  stain  her  face 
"  With  more  unnatural  blood.     Murder  my  father  1 
F  3 
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"  Better  with  this  to  rip  up  my  own  bowels, 
"  And  bathe  it  to  the  hilt  in  far  less  damnable 
"  Self-murder." 

Gon.  Oh,  my  son  !   from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  father's  fondness  these  ills  arose. 
For  thee  I've  been  ambitious,  base,  and  bloody  : 
For  thee  I've  plung'd  into  this  sea  of  sin  ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand, 
While  t'other  bore  the  crown  (to  wreathe  thy  brow) 
Whose  weight  has  sunk  me,  ere  I  reach'd  the  shore. 

Gar.  Fatal  ambition!  Hark  !   the  foe  is  cnter'd: 

[Shoul. 

The  shrillness  of  that  shout  speaks  them  at  hand. 
"  We  have  no  time  to  search  into  the  cause 
"  Of  this  surprising  and  most  fatal  error.  [strike 

"  What's  to  be  done?  the  king's  death  known,  would 
"  The  few  remaining  soldiers  with  despair, 
"  And  make  them  yield  to  mercy  of  the  conqueror." 

Alnn.  My  lord,  I've  thought  how  to  conceal  the 
Require  me  not  to  tell  the  means,  till  done,  [body. 
Lest  you  forbid  what  you  may  then  approve. 

[Goes  in.    Shout. 

Gon.  They  shout  again  !  Whate'er  he  means  to  do, 
'Twere  fit  the  soldiers  were  amus'd  with  hopes ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  fed  with  expectation 
To  see  the  king  in  person  at  their  head. 

Gar.  Were  it  a  truth,  1  fear  'tis  now  too  late. 
But  I'll  omit  no  care,  nor  haste  ;  and  try, 
Or  to  repel  their  force,  or  bravely  die.    "  [KnV. 

Re-enter  ALONZO. 

Gon.  What  hast  thou  done,  Alonzo  ? 

Alon.  Such  a  deed 

As  but  an  hour  ago  I'd  not  have  done, 
Though  for  the  crown  of  universal  empire.  * 
But  \vhai  are  kings  jeduc'd  to  common  clay? 
Or  what  can  wound  the  dead  ? — I've  from  the  body 
Sever'd  the  head,  and  in  an  obscure  corner 
Dispos'd  it,  muffled  in  the  mule's  attire, 
Leaving  to  view  of  them  who  enter  next, 
Alone  the  mulistinguishable  trunk  : 
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Which  may  be  still  mistaken  by  the  guards 
#"or  Osmyn,  if  in  seeking  for  the  king, 
They  chance  to  find  it. 

Gon.  "Twas  an  act  of  horror  ; 
And  of  a  piece  with  this  day's  dire  misdeeds. 
But  'tis  no  time  to  ponder  o'r  repent. 
Haste  thee,  Alonzo,  haste  thee  hence  with  speed, 
To  aid  my  son.     I'll  follow  with  the  last 
Reserve  to  reinforce  his  arms  :  at  least, 
I  shall  make  good  and  shelter  his  retreat. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Enter  ZARA,  followed  by  SELIM,  and  two  Mutes 
bearing  the  Bowls. 

Zar.  Silence  and  solitude  are  every  where. 
Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 
Is  seen  or  heard.     "  A  dreadful  din  was  wont 
"  To  grate  the  sense,  when  enter'd  here,  from  groans 
"   And  howls  of  slaves  condemn'd  j  from  clink  of 

"  chains, 

"   And  crash  of  rusty  bars  and  creeking  hinges  : 
"  And  ever  and  anon  the  sight  was  dash'd 
"   With  frightful  faces,  and  the  meagre  looks 
"  Of  grim  and  ghastly  executioners. 
"  Yet  more  this  stillness  terrifies  my  soul, 
"  Than  did  that  scene  of  complicated  horrors. 
"  It  may  be  that  the  cause  of  this  my  errand 
"  And  purpose,  being  channel  from  life  to  death, 
"  Has  also  wrought  this  chilling  change  of  teinj)er. 
"  Or  does  my  heart  bode  more  ?  What  can  it  more 
"  Than  dealt)  ?" 

Let  'em  set  down  the  bowls,  and  warn  Alphonso 
That  I  am  here — so.  You  return  and  find  ;  Mules  go  in» 
The  king;  tell  him,  what  he  requir'd,  I've  done, 
And  wait  his  coming  to  approve  the  deed.  [Exit  Sel. 
Enter  Mules. 

Zar.  What  have  you  seen  ?  Ha  !  wherefore  stare  you 
thus,  \The  mutes  return  and  look  affrighted. 
With  haggard  eyes?    Why  are  your  arms  across? 
Your  heavy  and  desponding  heads  hung  down  ? 
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\Vhy  is't  you  more  than  speak  in  these  sad  signs  ? 
Give  me  more  ample  knowledge  of  this  mourning, 

[They  open  the  scene,  she  perceives  the  lody> 
Ha!  prostrate!  bloody!  headless!  Oh — I'm  lost. 
Oh,  Osmyn  !  Oh,  Alphonso!   Cruel  fate! 
Cruel,  cruel,  oh,  more  than  killing  object ! 
I  came  prepar'd  to  die,  and  see  thee  die — 
Nay,  came  prepar'd  myself  to  give  thee  death — 

But  cannot  bear  to  find  thee  thus,  my  Osmyn 

Oh,  this  accurs'd,  this  base,  this  treach'rous  king! 
Enter  SELIM. 

Sel.  I've  sought  in  vain,  for  no  where  can  the  king, 

Be  found 

Zar.  Get  thee  to  hell,  and  seekhim  there. 
His  hellish  rage  had  wanted  means  to  act, 
But  for  thy  fatal  and  pernicious  counsel. 

Sel.  You  thought  it  better  then — but  I'm  rewarded. 
The  mute  you  sent,  by  some  mischance  was  seen, 
And  forc'd  to  yield  your  letter  with  his  life; 

I  found  the  dead  and  bloody  body  stripp'd 

My  tongue  faulters,  and  my  voice  fails — I  sink 

Drink  not  the  poison — for  Alphonso  is [Dies. 

Zar.  As  thou  art  now — and  I  shall  quickly  be. 
'Tis  not  that  he  is  dead  :  for  'twas  decreed 
We  both  should  die.     Nor  is't  that  I  survive  j 
I  have  a  certain  remedy  for  that. 
But,  oh,  he  dy'd,  unknowing  in  my  heart. 
He  knew  I  lov'd,  but  knew  not  to  what  height- 
Nor  that  I  meant  to  fall  before  his  eyes. 
A  martyr  and  a  victim  to  my  vows. 
Insensible  of  this  last  proof  he's  gone  ; 
"  Yet  fate  alone  can  rob  his  mortal  part 
"  Of  sense ;  his  soul  still  sees  and  knows  each  purpose 
"  And  fix'd  event  of  my  persisting  faith." 
Then  wherefore  do  I  pause?     Give  me  the  bowl. 

[A  Mute  kneels,  and  gives  one  of  the  Bowls. 
Hover  a  moment,  yet,  thou  gentle  spuit, 
Soul  of  my  love,  and  1  will  wait  thy  flight. 
This  to  our  mutual  bliss,  whenjoin'd  above.  [Drink  i» 
Oh,  friendly  draught,  already  in  my  heart. 
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Cold,  cold  ;  iny  veins  are  icicles  and  frost. 
I'll  creep  into  his  bosom,  lay  me  there  ; 
tlover  us  close — or  1  shall  chill  his  breast, 
And  fright  him  from  my  arms — See,  see,  he  slides 
Still  farther  from  me;  look,  he  hides  nis  face, 
I  cannot  feel  it — quite  beyond  my  reach, — 
Oh,  now  he's  gone,  and  all  is  dark —  [Dies. 

\_The  Mules  kneel  and  mourn  over  her. 
Enter  ALMERIA  and  LEONORA. 

Aim.  Oh.  let  me  seek  him  in  this  horrid  cell ; 
For  in  the  tomb,  or  prison,  1  alone 
Must  hope  to  find  him. 

Leon.   Heav'ns  !   what  dismal  scene 
Of  death  is  this?     The  eunuch  Selim  slain! 

Aim.  Shew'me  ;  for  I  am  corne  in  search  of  death, 
But  want  a  guide,  for  tears  have  dimm'd  my  sight. 

Leon.  Alas  !  a  little  farther,  and  behold 
Zara  all  pale  and  dead  !  two  frightful  men, 
Who  seem  the  murderers,  kneel  weeping  by; 
Feeling  remorse  too  late  for  -what  they've  done-. 
But,  Oh,  forbear — lift  up  your  eyes  no  more; 
But  haste  away,  fly  from  this  fatal  place, 
Where  miseries  are  multiply'd;  return, 
Return,  and  look  not  on  ;   for  there's  a  dagger 
Ready  to  stab  the  sight,  and  make  your  eyes 
Rain  blood 

Aim.  Oh,  I  foreknow,  foresee  that  object. 
Is  it  at  last  then  so  ?     Is  he  then  dead  ? 
"  What,  dead  at  last  ?  quite,  quite,  for  ever  dead  ? 
"  There,  there,  I  see  him;  there  he  lies,  the  blood 
"  Yet  bubbling  from  his  wounds — Oh,  more  than 

"  savage  ! 

"  Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes  that  did  this  deed  ? 
"  Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  such  cruel  hands? 
*'  Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 
"  That  thus  can  ga/e,  and  yet  not  turn  to  stone  ?" 
— - — I  do  not  weep !  The  springs  of  tears  are  dry'd  ; 
And  of  a  sudden  1  am  calm,  as  if 
All  things  were  well ;  and  yet  my  husband's  murder'd ! 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn  !   I'll  sluice  this  heart, 
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The  source  of  woe,  and  let  the  torrent  loose. 

Those  men  have  left  to  weep !  they  look  on  me! 

]  hope  they  murder  all  on  whom  they  look. 
Behold  me  well  :  your  bloody  hands  have  err'd, 
And  wrongfully  have  slain  those  innocents  : 
I  am  the  sacrifice  design'd  to  hleed, 

And  come  prepar'd  to  yield  my  throat They  shake 

Their  heads  in  sign  of  grief  and  innocence  ! 

[They  point  at  the  Bowl  on  the  ground. 
And  point !  What  mean  they  ?  Ha  !  a  cup  !  Oh,  well, 
1  understand  what  med'cine  has  been  here. 

Oh,  noble  thirst!  yet  greedy  to  drink  all 

Oh,  for  another  draught  of  death — "  What  mean 

"  they?            [They  point  at  the  other  cup. 
"  Ha  !  point  again  !"  'tis  there,  and  full,  I  hope. 
Thanks  to  the  liberal  hand  that  fill'd  thee  thus; 
I'll  drink  my  glad  acknowledgment 

Leon.  Oh,  hold, 
For  mercy's  sake,  upon  my  knee  1  beg [vain. 

Aim.  With  thee  the  kneeling  world  should  beg  in 
Seest  thou  not  there?     Behold  who  prostrate  lies, 
And  pleads  against  thee  ;  who  shall  then  prevail  ? 
Yet  I  will  take  a  cold  and  parting  leave 
From  his  pale  lips  ;  1*11  kiss  him  ere  I  drink, 
Lest  ihe  rank  juice  should  blister  on  my  mouth, 
And  stain  the  colour  of  my  last  adieu. 
Horror !  a  headless  trunk"!  nor  lips,  nor  face, 

[Coming  near  the  lody,  starts,  and  lets  fall  the  Cup. 
But  spouting  veins,  and  mangled  flesh  !  Oh,  Oh  ! 
Enter"  ALPHONSO,   HELI,  "PEREZ,  with  GARCIA 
Prisoner.     Guards  and  Attendants. 

Alph.  Away,  stand  off,  where  is  she  ?  let  me  fly, 
Save  her  from  death,  and  snatch  her  to  my  heart. 

Aim.  Oh  ! 

Alph.  Forbear !  my  arms  alone  shall  hold  her  up, 
\Varm  her  to  life,  and  wake  her  into  gladness. 
"Oh,  let  me  talk  to  thy  reviving  sense 
•*  The  words  of  joy  and  peace ;  warm  thy  cold  beauties 
"  WTith  the  new  flushing  ardour  of  my  cheek ; 
"  Into  thy  lips  pour  the  soft  trickling  bairn 
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*'  Of  cordial  sighs,  and  re-inspire  thy  bosom 

"  With  the  breath  of  love."  Shine,  awake,  Almeria, 

G4ve  a  new  birth  to  thy  long-shaded  eyes, 

Then  double  on  the  day  reflected  light.  [intend  ? 

Aim .  Where  am  I  ?  Heav'n !  what  does  this  dream 
*     Alph.  Oh,  may'st  thou  never  dream  of  less  delight, 
Nor  ever  wake  to  less  substantial  joys. 

Aim.  Giv'n  me  again  from  death  !  Oh,  all  ye  pow'rs, 
Confirm  this  miracle !  Can  1  believe 
My  sight  "  against  my  sight?  and  shall  I  trust 
"  That  sense,  which  in  one  instant  shews  him  dead 
"  And  living?" — Yes,  I  will;   I've  been  abus'd 
With  apparitions  and  affrighting  phantoms: 
This  is  my  lord,  my  life,  my  only  husband, 
I  have  him  now,  and  we  no  more  will  part. 
My  father,  too,  shall  have  compassion 

Alph.  Oh,  my  heart's  comfort,  'tis  notgiv'n  to  this 
Frail  life  to  be  entirely  bless'd.     E'en  now, 
In  this  extremest  joy  my  soul  can  taste, 
Yet  I  am  dash'd  to  think  that  thou  must  weep  ; 
Thy  father  fell  where  he  design'd  my  death. 
Gonsnlez  and  Alonzo,  both  of  wounds 
Expiring,  have,  with  their  last  breath,  confesg'd 
The  just  decrees  of  Heav'n,  which  on  themselves 
Has  turn'd  their  own  most  bloody  purposes. 

Nay,  I  must  grant,  'tis  fit  you  should  be  thus 

[She  weeps, 

"  Let  'em  remove  the  body  from  her  sight." 
Ill-fated  Zara  !  Ha  !  a  cup"!  Alas! 
Thy  error  then  is  plain  !   but  I  were  flint 
Not  to  o'erflow  in  tribute  to  thy  rnemorv. 

Oh,  Garcia! 

Whose  virtue  has  renounc'd  thy  father's  crimes, 
Seest  thou  how  just  the  hand  of  Heav'n  has  been  ? 
Let  us,  who  through  our  innocence  survive, 
Still  in  the  paths  of  honour  persevere, 
And  not  from  past  or  present  ills  despair; 
For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds; 
And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds. 

[Eveunt  omfles. 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  ALMERIA. 

THE  tragedy  thus  done,  I  am,  you  know, 

jVc;  more  a  princess,  lut  in  stain  quo  ; 

And  now  as  unconcern "d  tins  mourning  wear. 

As  if  indeed  a  widow  or  an  heir, 

I've  leisure,  now,  to  mark  your  sev'ral  faces, 

And  know  each  critic  ly  his  sour  grimaces. 

To  poison  plays,  1  see  them  where  they  sit, 

Scattered  like  ratslane  up  and  down  the  pit ; 

f-F/iile  others  watch,  like  parish  searchers  hir'd, 

To  tell  of  what  disease  the  play  expired. 

Oh,  with  what  joy  they  run  to  spread  the  news 

Of  a  damn'd  poet  and  departed  muse  ! 

But  if  he  'scape,  with  what  regret  they're  seiz'd  ! 

And  how  they're  disappointed,  when  they're  pleas' d  ! 

Critics  to  plays  for  the  same  end  resort, 

That  surgeons  wait  on  trials  in  a  court : 

For  innocence  condemn'd  they've  no  respect, 

Provided  they've  a  body  to  dissect. 

As  Sussex  men,  that  dwell  upon  the  shore, 

Look  out  when  storms  arise,  and  lillows  roar, 

Devoutly  praying,  witlt  uplifted  hands, 

That  some  well-laden  ship  may  strike  the  sands, 

To  whose  rich  cargo  they  may  make  pretence, 

And  fatten  on  tlie  spoils  of  Providence  : 

So  critics  throng  to  see  a  new  play  split, 

And  thrive  and  prosper  on  the  wrecks  of  wit. 

Small  hope  our  poet  from  these  prospects  draws  ; 

And  therefore  to  the  fair  commends  his  cause. 

Your  tender  hearts  to  mercy  are  inclined, 

With  whom  he  hopes  this  play  willfavourfirid, 

Which  was  an  off'ring  to  the  sex  designed. 

THE    END. 


Vrlnu-d  l.y  R.  M-Dor.ald, 
J3«-Green  A'boui  Court. 
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TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

FREDERICK  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

/     SIR, 

THE  honour  your  Royal  Highness  has  done  me  in 
the  protection  you  was  pleased  to  give  to  this  tragedy, 
emboldens  me  to  lay  it  now  at  your  feet,  and  beg  your 
permission  to  publish  it  under  royal  patronage.  The 
favouring  and  protecting  of  letters  has  been,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  one  distinguishing  mark  of  a  great 
prince ;  and  that  with  good  reason,  not  only  as  it  shews 
a  justness  of  taste,  and  elevation  of  mind,  but  as  the 
influence  of  such  a  protection,  by  exciting  good  writers 
to  labour  with  more  emulation  m  the  improvement  of 
their  several  talents,  not  a  little  contributes  to  the  em 
bellishment  and  instruction  of  society.  But  of  all  the 
different  species  of  writing,  none  has  such  an  effect 
upon  the  lives  and  manners  of  men,  as  the  dramatic  ; 
and  therefore,  that  of  all  others  most  deserves  the  at 
tention  of  princes ;  who,  by  a  judicious  approbation 
of  such  pieces  as  tend  to  promote  all  public  and  private 
virtue,  may,  more  than  by  any  coercive  methods,  se 
cure  the  purity  of  the  stage,  and  in  consequence  there 
of,  greatly  advance  the  morals  and  politeness  of  their 
people.  How  eminently  your  Royal  Highness  has 
always  extended  your  favour  and  patronage  to  every 
art  and  science,  and  in  a  particular  manner  to  dramatic 
performances,  is  too  well  known  to  the  world  for  me 
to  mention  it  here.  Allow  me  only  to  wish,  that 
what  1  have  now  the  honour  to  offer  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  may  be  judged  not  unworthy  of  your  pro 
tection,  at  least  in  the  sentiments  which  it  inculcates. 
A  warm  and  grateful  sense  of  your  goodness  to  me, 
makes  me  desirous  to  seize  every  occasion  of  declaring 
in  public,  with  what  a  profound  respect  and  dutiful 
attachment,  1  am,  Sir, 

Your  Royal  Highness's  most  obliged, 
most  obedient,  and 

most  devoted  servant, 

JAMES  THOMSON. 
a  2 


LIFE  OF 

JAMES  THOMSON. 

JAMES  THOMSON,  the  son  of  a  minister  well 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was  bom  Sep 
tember  7,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh, 
of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  His  mother,  whose 
name  was  Hume,  inherited  as  co-heiress  a  portion  of 
a  small  estate.  The  revenue  of  a  parish  in  Scotland 
is  seldom  large;  and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported 
his  family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Ricarton, 
a  neighbouring  minister,  discovering  in  James  un 
common  promises  of  future  excellence,  undertook  to 
superintend  his  education,  and  provide  him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learning 
at  the  school  of  Jedburgh,  a  place  which  he  delights 
to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  dutumn,  but  was  not  con 
sidered  by  his  master  as  superior  to  common  boys, 
though  in  those  early  days  he  amused  his  patron  and 
his  friends  with  poetical  compositions ;  with  which, 
however,  he  so  little  pleased  himself,  that  on  every 
new-year's  day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  produc 
tions  of  the  foregoing  year. 

from  the  school  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
\vhere  he  had  not  resided  two  years  when  his  father 
died,  aad  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of  their  mo 
ther,  who  raised  upon  her  little  estate  what  money 
a  mortgage  could  afford,  and,  removing  with  her  fa 
mily  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  see  her  son  rising  into 
eminence. 

The  design  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed  him 
a  minister.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at  school, 
without  distinction  or  expectation,  till,  at  the  usual 
time,  he  performed  a  probationary  exercise  by  ex 
plaining  a  psalm.  His  diction  was  so  poetically  splen- 
did^  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  professor  of  divinity,  re 
proved  him  for  speaking  language  unintelligible  to  a 
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popular  audience,  and  he  censured  one  of  his  expres 
sions  as  indecent,  if  not  profane. 

/  This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his 
thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  he  pro 
bably  cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  blossoms  of 
poetry,  which  however  were  in  some  danger  of  a 
blast;  for,  submitting  his  production  to  some  who 
thought  themselves  qualified  to  criticise,  he  heard  of 
nothing  but  faults;  but,  finding  other  judges  more 
favourable,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  sink  into  de 
spondence. 

He  easily  diseox'ered  that  the  only  stage  on  which 
a  poet  could  appear,  with  any  hope  of  advantage,  was 
London  ;  a  place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of  petty 
competition  and  private  malignity,  where  merit  might 
soon  become  conspicuous,  and  would  find  friends  as 
soon  as  it  became  reputable  to  befriend  it.  A  lady, 
who  was  acquainted  with  his  mother,  advised  him  to 
the  journey,  and  promised  some  countenance  or  as 
sistance,  which  at  last  he  never  received ;  however, 
he  justified  his  adventure  by  her  encouragement,  and 
came  to  seek  in  London  patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet,  then 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose.  He  had 
recommendations  to  several  persons  of  consequence, 
which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief; 
but  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  with  the  gaping 
curiosity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention  was  upon 
every  thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  and  his  magazine 
of  credentials  was  stolen  from  him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the  supply 
of  all  his  necessities,  his  whole  fund  was  his  [Pinter, 
which  for  a  time  could  find  no  purchaser;  till,  at  last, 
Mr.  Milla:1.  was  persuaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price  ; 
and  this  low  price  he  had  for  some  time  reason  to 
regret ;  but,  by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not 
wholly  unknown  among  authors,  happening  to  turn 
hise\e  upon  it,  was  so  delighted,  that  he  ran  TOUI 
place  to  place  celebrating  its  excellence.  Thomson  ob 
tained  likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill,  whom;  being 
a  3 
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friendless  and  indigent,  and  glad  of  kindness,  he  courted 
with  every  expression  of  servile  adulation. 

Winter  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  but 
attracted  no  regard  from  him  to  the  author;  till  Aaron 
Hill  awakened  his  attention  by  some  verses  addressed 
to  Thomson,  and  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
which  censured  the  great  for  their  neglect  of  ingenious 
men.  Thomson  then  received  a  present  of  twenty 
guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account  to  Mr.  Hill: 

"  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday 
"  morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A  cer- 
"  tain  gentleman,  without  my  desire,  spoke  to  him 
**  concerning  me  ;  his  answer  was,  that  I  had  never 
"  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put  the 
*'  question,  If  he  desired  that  I  should  wait  on  him? 
"  he  returned,  he  did.  On  this,  the  gentleman  gave 
'*  me  an  introductory  letter  to  him.  He  received  me 
*'  in  what  they  commonly  call  a  civil  manner;  asked 
"  me  some  common-place  questions,  and  made  me  a 
"  present  of  twenty  guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own 
"  that  the  present  was  larger  than  my  performance 
"  deserved,  and  shall  ascribe  it  to  his  generosity,  or 
"  any  other  cause,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the 
"  address." 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new  kind,  few  would 
venture  at  first  to  like,  by  degrees,  gained  upon  the 
public ;  and  one  edition  was  very  speedily  succeeded 
by  another. 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every  day 
brought  him  new  friends;  among  others  Dr.Rundle, 
a  man  afterwards  unfortunately  famous,  sought  his 
acquaintance,  and  found  his  qualities  such,  that  he 
recommended  him  to  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot. 

Winter  was  accompanied,  in  many  editions,  not 
only  with  a  preface  and!  a  dedication,  but  with  poetical 
praises  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet  (then3fa//oc£),  and 
Mira,  the  fictitious  name  of  a  lady  once  too  well 
known.  Why  the  dedications  are,  to  Winter  and 
the  other  seasons,  contrarily  to  custom,  left  out  in 
the  collected  works,  the  reader  may  enquire. 
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The  next  year  (1727)  he  distinguished  himself  by 
three  publications ;  of  Summer,  in  pursuance  of  his 
plan  ;  of  a  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtony 
which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  as  an  exact  philo 
sopher  by  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Grey;  and  ot  Bri 
tannia,  a  kind  of  poetical  invective  against  the  mi 
nistry,  whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  resenting  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards. 
By  this  piece  he  declared  himself  an  adherent  to  the 
opposition,  and  had  therefore  no  favour  to  expect  from 
the  court. 

Thomson,  having  been  some  time  entertained  in 
the  family  of  the  Lord  Binning,  was  desirous  of  tes 
tifying  his  gratitude  by  making  him  the  patron  of  his 
Summer ;  but  the  same  kindness  which  had  first  dis 
posed  Lord  Binning  to  encourage  him,  determined 
him  to  refuse  the  dedication;  which  was,  by  his  ad 
vice,  addressed  to  Mr.  Doddington,  a  man  who  had 
more  power  to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  of 
a  poet. 

Spring  was  published  next  year,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  Countess  of  Hertford  ;  whose  practice  it  was  to 
invite  every  summer  some  poet  into  the  country,  to 
hear  her  verses,  and  assist  her  studies.  This  honour 
was  one  summer  conferred  on  Thomson,  who  took 
more  delight  in  carousing  with  Lord  Hertford  and  his 
friends  than  assisting  her  ladyship's  poetical  operations, 
and  therefore  never  received  another  summons. 

Autumn,  the  season  to  which  the  Spring  and 
Summer  are  preparatory,  still  remained  unsung,  and 
was  delayed  till  he  published  (1730)  his  works  col 
lected. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  Sopliomsla, 
which  raised  such  expectation,  that  every  rehearsal 
was  dignified  with  a  splendid  audience,  collected  to 
anticipate  the  delight  that  was  preparing  for  the  pub 
lic.  It  was  observed  however  that  nobody  was  much 
affected,  and  that  the  company  rose  as  from  a  moral 
lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  stage  no  unusual  degree  of  success. 
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Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon  the  taste  of  plea 
sure.     There  was  a  feeble  line  in  the  play ; 

"  O  Sophonisba,  Sophonisba,  O  1" 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody  ; 

"  O  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  O !" 
which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  prologue  to 
SopJionisla  the  first  part  was  written  by  Pope,  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  finish  it,  and  that  the  con 
cluding  lines  were  added  by  Mallet. 

Thomson  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the  influence 
of  Dr.Rundle,  sent  to  travel  with  Mr.  Charles  Talbot, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  chancellor.  He  was  yet  young 
enough  to  receive  new  impressions,  to  have  his  opi 
nions  rectified,  and  his  views  enlarged  ;  nor  can  ne 
be  supposed  to  have  wanted  that  curiosity  which  is 
inseparable  from  an  active  and  comprehensive  mind. 
He  may  therefore  now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled 
in  all  the  joys  of  intellectual  luxury ;  he  was  every 
day  feasted  with  instructive  novelties ;  he  lived  splen 
didly  without  expence,  and  might  expect  when  he 
returned  home  a  certain  establishment. 

At  this  time  a  long  course  of  opposition  to  Sir  Ro 
bert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with  clamours  for 
liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt  the  want,  and  with  care 
for  liberty,  which  was  not  in  danger.  Thomson,  in 
his  travels  on  the  continent,  found  or  fancied  so  many 
evils  arising  from  the  tyranny  of  other  governments, 
thai  he  resolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in  five 
parts,  upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr.  Talbot 
died;  and  Thomson,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
attendance  by  the  place  of  secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays 
in  the  initial  lines  a  decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  spent,  and 
the  author  congratulated  himself  upon  it  as  his  noblest 
work  :  but  an  author  and  his  reader  are  not  always  of 
a  mind.  Liberty  called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to 
read  her  praises,  and  reward  her  encomiast :  her  praises 
were  condemned  to  harbour  spiders,  and  to  gather 
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dust :  none  of  Thomson's  performances  were  so  little 
regarded. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  was  not  erroneous  ; 
trre  recurrence  of  the  same  images  must  tire  in  time  ; 
an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  position  which 
nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning  super 
fluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgusting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appear  in  its 
original  state :  but  when  the  author's  works  were 
collected,  after  his  death,  was  shortened  by  Sir  George 
Lyttelton,  with  a  liberty  which,  as  it  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  lessen  the  confidence  of  society,  and  to 
confound  the  characters  of  authors,  by  making  one 
man  write  by  the  judgment  of  another,  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  supposed  propriety  of  the  alteration, 
or  kindness  of  the  friend.— I  wish  to  see  it  exhibited 
as  its  author  left  it. 

Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  seems 
for  a  while  to  have  suspended  his  poetry,  but  he  was 
soon  called  back  to  labour  by  the  death  of  the  chan 
cellor,  for  his  place  then  became  vacant;  and  though 
the  Lord  Hardwicke  delayed  for  some  time  to  give  it 
away,  Thomson's  bashfulness,  or  pride,  or  Gome  other 
motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him  from 
soliciting;  and  the  new  chancellor  would  not  give 
him  what  he  would  not  ask. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence  ;  but  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  struggling  for  popu 
larity,  and  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  professed 
himself  the  patron  of  wit:  to  him  Thomson  was  in 
troduced,  and  being  gaily  interrogated  about  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  said,  "  that  they  were  in  a  more  poetical 
"  posture  than  formerly  :"  and  had  a  fusion  allowed 
him  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced  (1738) 
the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  which  was  much  short 
ened  in  the  representation.  It  had  the  fate  which 
most  commonly  attends  mythological  stories,  and  was 
only  endured,  but  not  favoured.  It  struggled  with 
such  difficulty  through  the  first  night,  that  Thomson, 
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coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  to  sup, 
excused  his  delay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat  of 
his  distress  had  so  disordered  his  wig,  that  he  could 
not  come  till  he  had  been  refitted  by  a  barber. 

He  so  interested  himself  in  his  own  drama,  that, 
if  I  remember  right,  as  he  sat  in  the  upper  gallery  he 
accompanied  the  players  by  audible  recitation,  till  a 
friendly  hint  frighted  him  to  silence.  Pope  counte 
nanced  Agamemnon,  by  coming  to  it  the  first  night, 
and  was  welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap ; 
he  had  much  regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  expressed 
it  in  a  poetical  epistle  sent  to  Italy,  of  which  how 
ever  he  abated  the  value,  by  transplanting  some  of 
the  lines  into  his  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

About  this  time  the  act  was  passed  for  licensing 
plays,  of  which  the  first  operation  was  the  prohibi 
tion  of  Gustavus  Fasu,  a  tragedy  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
whom  the  public  recompensed  by  a  very  liberal  sub 
scription  ;  the  next  was  the  refusal  of  Edward  and 
Eleonora,  ofiered  by  Thomson.  It  is  hard  to  discover 
why  either  play  should  have  been  obstructed.  Thorn- 
sen  likewise  endeavoured  to  repair  his  loss  by  a  sub 
scription,  of  which  I  cannot  now  tell  the  success. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind  treat 
ment  of  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministerial  writers  re 
marked,  that  "  he  had  taken  a  Liberty  which  was 
"  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in  any  Season." 

He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  masque  of  Alfred,  which 
was  acted  before  the  prince  at  Cliefden- house. 

His  next  work  (1?45)  was  Tancred  and  Sigis^- 
munda,  the  most  successful  of  all  his  tragedies  ;  for 
it  still  keeprvits  turn  upon  the  stage.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  was,  either  by  the  bent  of  nature 
or  habits  of  study,  much  qualified  for  tragedy.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  sense  of  the  pathe 
tic;  and  his  diffuse  and  descriptive  style  produced  de 
clamation  rather  than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttleton  "was  now  in  power,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  surveyor-general  of 
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the  Leeward  Islands ;  from  which,  when  his  deputy 
was  paid,  he  received  about  three  hundred  pounds  a 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  which  was  many  years  under  his 
hand,  but  was  at  last  finished  with  great  accuracy. 
The  first  canto  opens  a  scene  of  lazy  luxury  that  fills 
the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy  it ; 
for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between  London  and 
Kew,  he  caught  a  disorder,  which,  with  some  careless 
exasperation,  ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  August  27,  1748.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Richmond,  without  an  inscription  ;  but  a  monu 
ment  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster- 
abbey. 

Thomson  was  of  stature  above  the  middle  size, 
and  more  fat  than  lard  beseems,  of  a  dull  counte 
nance,  and  a  gross,  unanimated,  uninviting  appear 
ance  ;  silent  in  mingled  company,  but  cheerful  among 
select  friends,  and  by  his  friends  very  tenderly  and 
warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus, 
which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron  Sir. George 
Lyttelton,  brought  upon  the  stage  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a  prologue, 
which  Quin,  who  had  long  lived  with  Thomson 
in  fond  intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  shewed 
him  to  le,  on  that  occasion,  no  actor.  The  com 
mencement  of  this  benevolence  is  very  honourable 
to  Quin ;  who  is  reported  to  have  delivered  Thom 
son,  then  known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from 
an  arrest,  by  a  very  considerable  present;  and  its 
continuance  is  honourable  to  both ;  for  friendship 
is  not  always  the  sequel  of  obligation.  By  this  tra 
gedy  a  considerable  sum  was  raised  j  of  which  part 
discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  remitted  to 
his  sisters,  whom,  however  removed  from  them  by 

5 lace   or  condition,   he  regarded   with  great   ten- 
eruess, 
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The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fervid,  but  not 
active  ;  he  would  give,  on  all  occasions,  what  assist 
ance  his  purse  would  supply  ;  but  the  offices  of  inter 
vention  or  solicitation  he  could  not  conquer  his  slug 
gishness  sufficiently  to  perform.  The  affairs  of  others, 
however,  were  not  more  neglected  than  his  own.  He 
had  often  felt  the  inconveniences  of  idleness,  but  he 
never  cured  it;  and  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  cha 
racter,  that  he  talked  of  writing  an  eastern  tale  of  the 
man  who  loved  to  le  in  distress. 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful  and 
inarticulate  manner  of  pronouncing  any  lofty  or  so 
lemn  composition.  He  was  once  reading  to  Dod- 
dington,  who,  being  himself  a  reader  eminently  ele 
gant,  was  so  much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance, 
that  he  snatched  the  paper  from  his  hand,  and  told 
him  that  he  did  not  understand  his  own  verses. 

The  biographer  of  Thomson  has  remarked,  that 
an  author's  life  is  best  read  in  his  works ;  his  obser 
vation  was  not  well-timed.  Savage,  who  lived  much 
with  Thomson,  once  told  me,  how  he  heard  a  lady 
remarking  that  she  could  gather  from  his  works  three 
parts  of  his  character,  that  he  was  a  great  lover,  a 
great  swimmer,  and  rigorously  abstinent ;  but,  said 
Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but  that  of  the  sex ; 
he  was  perhaps  never  in  cold  water  in  his  life;  and  he 
indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that  comes  within 
his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  spoke  with  the  most 
eager  praise  of  his  social  qualities,  his  warmth  and 
constancy  of  friendship,  and  his  adherence  to  his  first 
acquaintance  when  the  advancement  of  his  reputation 
had  left  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  high 
est  kind :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing 
his  thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank  verse  is  no  more 
the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than 
the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His 
numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own 
growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation. 
He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  alwavs 
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as  a  man  of  genius ;  he  looks  round  on  nature  and  on 
life,  with  the  eye  which  Nature  bestows  only  on  a 
poet;  the  eye  that  distinguishes  in  every  thing  pre 
setted  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagi 
nation  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind 
that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he 
never  saw  before  what  Thomson  shews  him,  and  that 
he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verse  seems 
properly  used;  Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general 
views,  and  his  enumeration  of  circumstantial  varieties, 
would  have  been  obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
frequent  intersection  of  the  sense,  which  are  the  ne 
cessary  effects  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  general 
effects  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  Na 
ture,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadful.  The  gaiety  of 
Spring,  the  splendour  of  Summer,  the  tranquillity 
of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter,  take  in  their 
turns  possession  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us 
through  the  appearances  of  things  as  they  are  succes 
sively  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  im 
parts  to  us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  our 
thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with 
his  sentiments.  Nor  is  the  naturalist  without  his 
part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  is  assisted  to  recol 
lect  and  to  combine,  to  arrange  his  discoveries,  and  to 
amplify  the  sphere  of  his  contemplation. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Seasons  is  want  of  method ; 
but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there  was  any  remedy. 
Of  many  appearances  subsisting  all  at  once,  no  rule 
can  be  given  why  one  should  be  mentioned  before 
another;  yet  the"  memory  wants  the  help  of  order, 
and  the  curiosity  is  not  excited  by  suspense  or  ex 
pectation. 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  degree  florid  and  luxu 
riant,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  to  his  images  and 
thoughts  loth  their  lustre  and  their  shade;  such  as 
invest  them  with  splendour,  through  which  perhaps 
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they  are  not  always  easily  discerned.  It  is  too  exu 
berant,  and  sometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling 
the  ear  more  than  the  mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at  their 
first  appearance,  I  have  since  found  altered  and  en 
larged  by  subsequent  revisals,  as  the  author  supposed 
his  judgment  to  grow  more  exact,  and  as  books 
or  conrersation  extended  his  knowledge  and  opened 
his  prospects.  They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  gene 
ral  ;  yet  I  know  not  whether  they  have  not  lost  part 
of  wfiat  Temple  calls  their  race;  a  word  which,  ap 
plied  to  wiries,  in  its  primitive  sense,  means  the  fla 
vour  of  the  soil. 

Liberty,  when  it  first  appeared,  I  tried  to  read, 
and  soon  desisted.  I  have  never  tried  again,  and 
therefore  will  not  hazard  either  praise  or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  which  he  has  received  ought  not 
to  be  supprest :  it  is  said  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  the 
prologue  to  his  posthumous  play,  that  his  works 
contained 

"  No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

His  dramatic  works  are, 

1.  Sophonisba.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1730. 

2.  Agamemnon.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1738. 

3.  Edward  and  Eleonora.     A  Tragedy.  8vo.   1739. 

4.  Alfred.    A  Masque,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Mallet.  8vo.   1740. 

5.  Tancred  and  Sigismunda.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1745. 

6.  Coriolanus.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1749. 


CRITIQUE 

/  ON 

TANCRED  AND  SIGISMUNDA. 

THE  story  upon  which  this  tragedy  is  founded, 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage.  The 
dramatic  writer  who  borrows  his  plot  from  a  well- 
known  source,  labours  under  several  difficulties  from 
which  an  original  writer  is  free.  He  cannot  excite 
curiosity,  for  the  incidents  of  his  drama  are  already 
known;  he  cannot  impart  joy  or  grief  by  his  cata 
strophe,  for  the  event  is  anticipated.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  in  possession  of  one  advantage,  of  no  small 
account  to  an  ordinary  writer ;  he  is,  in  strict  justice, 
responsible  to  the  audience  for  nothing  but  his  lan 
guage  and  versification ;  for  which  reason  he  is  gene 
rally  sure  of  a  patient  hearing.  Experience  shews, 
that  plays  of  that  stamp  are  neither  applauded  nor 
condemned,  but  take  a  quiet  post  on  the  prompter's 
shelf,  "  behind  the  foremost,  and  before  the  last." 

Thomson  was  aware  of  the  difficulty,  and  erro 
neously  supposed  that  he  could  impart  'interest  to  a 
known  story  by  laboured  versification  and  lengthened 
description.  His  failure  is  generally  admitted:  he 
may  be  called  the  Antaeus  of  Poets,  and  can  only 
wrestle  with  rival  bards  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
touch  the  earth ;  there,  indeed,  his  giant  fancy  makes 
the  face  of  nature  "  live  in  description,  and  look  green 
"  in  song." 

Tancred,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sicily,  is,  for  reasons 
of  state,  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  high  birth,  and 
privately  educated  in  the  family  of  Sifi'redi,  the  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Sicily,  where  he  becomes  ena 
moured  of  Sigismunda,  the  chancellor's  daughter. 
This  of  course  should  not  le;  and  the  sagacious 
father  is  greatly  surprised  at  so  unnatural  a  circum 
stance.  The  late  king  dies  before  the  play  com- 
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mences,  having  by  his  will  directed  Tancred  to  marry 
one  Constantia,  who,  it  seems,  has  some  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Sicily,  which  must  be  merged  in  her 
union  with  Tancred.  The  chancellor  has  quietly 
permitted  the  prince  to  become  enamoured  of  his 
daughter,  but  at  the  same  time  generously  resolves 
to  forbid  their  marriage,  and  assign  over  the  prince 
to  Constantia.  This  may  appear  to  the  reader  an  ar 
rangement  of  some  difficulty;  but  as  we  know  that  a 
man  cannot  be  a  lord  chancellor  without  being  at  the 
same  time  a  great  politician,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  Siffredi  will  manage  the  matter  properly.  He 
accordingly  proposes  the  exchange  to  Tancred';  who 
rejects  it  with  indignation,  and  in  the  ensuing  scene 
comforts  Sigismunda  with  an  assurance  of  his  affec 
tion,  giving  her  at  the  same  time  a  blank  paper  signed 
with  his  name,  with  directions  to  take  it  to  her  fa 
ther  to  be  filled  up  with  a  marriage-contract  with 
Sigismunda.  She  gives  the  paper  to  her  father ;  and 
our  politician  honourably  determines  to  substitute 
the  name  of  Constantia  for  that  of  Sigismunda  :  an 
act  which  with  us  would  condemn  the  perpetrator  to 
the  hulks,  and  in  Sicily  to  the  mines.  His  words 
are  as  follow : 

Here  is  the  royal  hand — 

I  will  beneath  it  write  a  perfect,  full, 

And  absolute  agreement  to  the  will ; 

Which  read  before  the  nobles  of  the  realm 

Assembled,  in  the  face  of  Sicily, 

Constantia  present-    — 

He  must  submit." 
Siffredi,  having  thus  in  his  great  wisdom  disposed  of 
the  prince,  is  next  in  his  great  authority  to  dispose 
of  his  daughter,  and  accordingly  selects  one  Osmond, 
the  high  constable  of  Sicily,  as  her  husband ;  doubt 
less  concluding,  that  Sigismunda  has  too  much  taste 
not  to  prefer  a  constable  to  a  king. 

The  plot  is  played  off  against  the  young  king,  in  a 
great  assembly  of  the  nation,  at  which  Siffredi  makes 
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his  daughter  appear,  to  "  fire  her  emulation."  If 
Tancred,  young,  amorous,  and  open,  had  acted  con- 
sisjently,  what  would  have  he  done  in  such  a  situa 
tion  ?  Doubtless  he  would  have  publicly  explained 
the  transaction,  banished  Siffredi  in  disgrace,  and 
married  Sigismunda.  But,  alas!  moral  consistency 
is  as  seldom  found  on  the  stage  as  political  consis 
tency  in  the  world :  we  will  consult  Laura,  the  friend 
of  Sigismunda,  and  learn  from  her  how  the  prince 
conducted  himself. 

"  Till  to-morrow  he  adjourn'd  the  senate  ; 

"  Then  leading  o^hisgay,  triumphant  princess, 

"  He  left  the  poor  unhappy  Sigismunda." 
Let  us  not,  however,  too  hastily  suppose  Tancred  to 
be  deficient  in  valour  and  resolution;  for  in  the  next 
scene  he  occupies  six  pages  of  blank  verse  in  assuring 
old  Siffredi  that  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  those 
virtues,  and  insists  that  Siffredi  shall  do  what  he 
might  have  done  himself, 

*'  Try  to  repair  this  mischief." 

The  chancellor  admits  that  the  trick  was 

**  Unwarranted  perhaps  in  common  justice, 

"  But  which  necessity,  ev'n  virtue's  tyrant, 

*'  With  awful  voice  commanded." 
Necessity  has  heretofore  been  called  the  tyrant's  plea  -, 
it  remained  for  Thomson  to  make  it  virtue's  tyrant. 

Rodolpho,  Tancred's  friend,  next  enttrs  ;  and  we 
are  condemned  to  listen  a  second  time  to  the  tale, 
told  by  the  prince  with  all  its  aggravations.  He  now 
recollects  that  he  has  too  long  left  his  Sigismunda, 
and  determines  to  convey  a  letter  to  her  secretly. 
The  prince,  however,  is  so  bad  a  penman,  that  before 
he  has  time  to  finish  his  epistle,  the  young  lady,  in  a 
fit  of  race,  weds  Osmond ;  condemning  one  lover 
•without  nearing  him,  and  wedding  the  other  with 
out  loving  him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  a 
catastrophe  which  Le  Sage,  and  not  Thomson,  has 
rendered  familiar  to  the  public.  Osmond  falls  in  his 
combat  with  Tancred,  but,  before  he  dies,  contrives 
B  3 
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to  stab  Sigismunda ;  and  the  two  survivors,  Tancred 
and  Siffredi,  are  left  on  the  stage,  the  former  to  the 
sympathy,  and  the  latter  to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of 
the  audience,  notwithstanding  his  advice  to  them  to 
"  Keep  virtue's  simple  path  before  their  eyes, 
"  Nor  think  from  evil  good  can  ever  rise." 
I  think  I  have  shewn  that  the  plot  of  this  tragedy 
is  absurd,  and  the  incidents  unnatural.     The  senti 
ments  are  wiredrawn  and   prolix,   and  the  diction 
pompous  and  redundant.    Justice,  however,  requires 
that  I  should  point  out  the  only  exception  that  occurs 
to  me.     Sigismunda,  in  the  first  scene,  expresses 
herself  to  Laura  as  follows  : 

"  In  Belmont's  woods  my  father  rear'dthis  youth— 
"  Ah,  woods !  where  first  my  artless  bosom  learn'd 
"  The  sighs  of  love." 

This  is  natural  and  beautiful.  Had  Thomson  always 
written  thus,  my  task  would  have  been  more  grateful 
to  me. 

The  prompter  has  been  fully  sensible  of  the  poet's 
redundance,  and  has  scattered  his  inverted  commas 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  characters  reason  when 
they  ought  to  feel,  and  declaim  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  act.  These  are  great  faults,  to  which  my 
regard  for  the  memory  of  an  amiable  man  and  an 
elegant  poet  would  gladly  have  found  him  superior. 
The  poet  who  deviates  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  warrior  who  deviates  from  those  of  his  country, 
can  owe  their  safety  only  to  success.  To  those  wlio 
are  so  ready  to  justify  themselves  by  the  authority  of 
Shakspeare,  I  have  only  to  make  this  request,  that 
they  would  equal  his  genius  :  when  they  have  done 
so,  they  have  my  free  permission  to  copy  his  defects. 
J . 
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BOLD  is  the  man  !  who,  in  this  nicer  age, 
Presumes  to  tread  the  chaste  corrected  stage, 
Now,  with  gay  tinsel  Arts,  we  can  no  more 
Conceal  the  want  of  nature's  sterling  ore. 
Our  spells  are  vanished,  Lroke  our  magic  wandt 
That  us'd  to  waft  you  over  sea  and  land. 
Before  your  light  the  fairy  people  fadet 
The  demons  fly — the  ghost  itself  is  laid. 
In  vain  of  martial  scenes  the  loud  alarms , 
The  mighty  prompter  thundering  out  to  arms. 
The  play  house  posse  clattering  from  afar, 
The  close-wedged  battle,  and  the  din  of  war. 
Now,  even  the  senate  seldom  we  convene; 
The  yawning  fathers  nod  behind  the  scene. 
Your  taste  rejects  the  glittering  false  sublime, 
To  sigh  in  metaphor,  and  die  in  rhyme. 
High  rant  is  tumbled  from  his  gallery  throne: 
Description,  dreams — nay,  similies  are  gone. 

What  shall  we  then  ?  to  please  you  how  devise, 
Whose  judgment  sits  not  in  your  ears  nor  eyes  ? 
Thrice  happy,  could  we  cacch  great  Shahsptare's  art. 
fo  trace  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart: 
His  simple,  plain  sublime,  to  which,  is  given   . 
To  strike  the  soul  with  darted  flame  from  Heaven: 
Could  we  awake  soft  Otway's  tender  woef 
The  pomp  of  verse  and  golden  lines  of  Howe. 

We  to  your  hearts  apply  :  let  them  at  tend -9 
Before  their  silent,  candid  bar  we  bend. 
If  warmed,  they  listen,  'tis  our  noblest  praise : 
If  cold,  they  wither  fill  the  Muse's  bays. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Men. 

TANCRED,  Count  ofLeece. 

MATTEO  SIFFREDI,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Sicily . 
EARL  OSMOND,  Lord  High  Constable  of  Sicily. 
RODOLPHO,  Friend  to  Tancred,  and  Captain  of  the 
Guards. 

Women. 

SIGISMUNDA,  Daughter  of  Siff'redi. 
LAURA,  Sister  of  Rodolpho,  and  Friend  to  Sigis- 
munda. 

Earonsy  Officers,  Guards,  &c. 

Scene ,  the  City  of  PALERMO  in  Italy. 


TANCRED  AND  SIGISMUNDA. 

'  ACT  I.     SCENE  L 

The  Palace.    Enter  SIGISMUNDA  and  LA.CRA. 

Sigismunda.  AH,  fatal  day  to  Sicily!  the  king 
Touches  his  last  moments! 

Laura.  So  'tis  fear'd. 

Sig.  "  The  death  of  those  distinguish'd  by  their 

"  station, 

"  But  by  their  virtue  more,  awakes  the  mind 
"  To  solemn  dread,  and  strikes  a  saddening  awe : 
"'Not  that  we  grieve  for  them,  but  for  ourselves, 
"  Left  to  the  toil  of  life — And  yet  the  best 
"  Are,  by  the  playful  children'of  this  world, 
"  At  once  forgot,  as  they  had  never  been." 
Laura,  'tis  said,  the  heart  is  sometimes  charged 
With  a  prophetic  sadness;  such,  methinks, 
Now  hangs  on  mine.    The  king's  approaching  death 
Suggests  a  thousand  fears.     What  troubles  thence 
May  threw  the  state  once  more  into  confusion, 
What  sudden  changes  in  my  father's  house 
May  rise,  and  part  me  from  my  dearest  Tancred, 
Alarms  my  thoughts. 

Laura.  The  fears  of  love-sick  fancy  ! 
Perversely  busy  to  torment  itself. 
But  be  assured',  your  father's  steady  friendship, 
Joir.'d  to  a  certain  genius,  that  commands, 
Not  kneels  to  fortune,  will  support  and  cherish, 
Here  in  the  public  eye  of  Sicily, 
This,  I  may  call  him,  his  adopted  son, 
The  noble  Tancred,  form'd  to  all  his  virtues. 

Sig.  Ah,  form'd  to  charm  his  daughter! — This  fair 

morn 

Has  tempted  far  the  chase.     Is  he  not  yet 
Return'cl? 

Laura.  No. — When  your  father  to  the  king, 
W7ho  now  expiring  lies,  was  call'd  in  haste, 
He  sent  each  way  his  messengers  to  find  him  ; 
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With  such  a  look  of  ardour  and  impatience, 
As  if  this  near  event  was  to  Couat  Tancred 
Of  more  importance  than  I  comprehend. 

Sig.  There  lies,  my  Laura,  o'er  my  Tancred's  birth 
A  cloud  I  cannot  pierce.     With  princely  accost, 
Nay,  with  respect,  which  oft  I  have  observ'd, 
Stealing  at  times  submissive  o'er  his  features, 
In  Belmont's  woods  my  father  rear'd  this  youth — 
Ah,  woods!  where  first  my  artless  bosom  learn'd 
The  sighs  of  love. — He  gives  him  out  the  son 
Of  an  old  friend,  a  baron  of  Apulia, 
Who  in  the  late  crusado  bravely  fell. 
But  then  'tis  strange  ;  is  all  his  family 
As  we))  as  father  dead  ?  and  all  their  friends, 
Except  my  sire,  the  generous  good  Siffredi  ? 
Had  he  a  mother,  sister,  brother  left, 
The  last  remain  of  kindred;  with  what  pride, 
What  rapture,  might  they  fly  o'er  earth  and  sea, 
To  claim  this  rising  honour  of  their  blood  ! 
This  bright  unknown  !  this  all-accomplish'd  youth  ! 
Who  charms  too  much  the  heart  of  Sigismunda! 
"  Laura,  perhaps  your  brother  knows  him  better, 
"  The  iriend  and  partner  of  his  freest  hours." 
What  says  Rodolpho  ?  Does  he  truly  credit 
This  story  of  his  birth  ? 

Laura.  He  has  sometimes, 

Like  you,  his  doubts ;  yet,  when  maturely  weigh'd, 
Believes  it  true.     As  for  Lord  Tancred's  self, 
He  never  entertain'd  the  slightest  thought 
That  verg'd  to  doubt ;  but  oft  laments'his  state, 
By  cruel  fortune  so  ill  pair'd  to  yours. 

Sig.  Merit  like  his,  the  fortune  of  the  mind, 
Beggars  ali  wealth— Then,  to  your  brother,  Laura, 
Jle  talks  of  me? 

Laura.  Of  nothing  else.     Howe'er 
The  talk  begin,  it  ends  with  Sigismunda. 
Their  morning,  noontide,  and  their  evening  walks, 
Are  full  of  you,  and  all  the  woods  of  Belmont 
Enamour'd  with  your  name 

Sig.  Away,  my  friend  -t 
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You  flatter yet  the  dear  delusios  charms. 

Laura.  No,  Sigismunda,  'tis  the  strictest  truth, 
N</r  half  the  truth,  I  tell  you.     Ev'n  with  fondness 
My  brother  talks  for  ever  of  the  passion, 
That  fires  young  Tancred's  breast.    So  much  it  strikes 

him, 

He  praises  love  as  if  he  were  a  lover. 
*'  He  blames  the  false  pursuits  of  vagrant  youth, 
*'  Calls  them  gay  folly,  a  mistaken  struggle 
"  Against  best  judging  nature."    Heaven,  he  says, 
In  lavish'd  bounty  form'd  the  heart  for  love  ; 
In  love  included  all  the  finer  seeds 
Of  honour,  virtue,  friendship,  purest  bliss 

Sig.  Virtuous  Rodolpho  ! 

Laura.  Then  his  pleasing  theme 
He  varies  to  the  praises  of  your  lover- 

Sig.  And  what,  my  Laura,  says  he  on  the  subject? 

Laura.  He  says  that,  though  he  was  not  nobly  born, 
Nature  has  form'd  him  noble,  generous,  brave, 

Truly  magnanimous,  and  warmly  scorning 

Whatever  bears  the  smallest  taint  of  baseness  ; 

That  every  easy  virtue  is  his  own  j 

Not  learnt  by  painful  labour,  butinspir'd, 

Implanted  in  his  soul." — Chiefly  one' charm 
He  in  his  graceful  character  observes  ; 
That  though  his  passions  burn  with  high  impatience, 
And  sometimes,  from  a  noble  heat  of  nature, 
Are  ready  to  fly  off ;  yet  the  least  check 
Of  ruling  reason  brings  them  back  to  temper, 
And  gentle  softness. 

Sig.  True!  Oh,  true,  Rodolpho! 
Blest  be  thy  kindred  worth  for  loving  his  ! 
He  is  all  warmth,  all  amiable  fire, 
All  quick  heroic  ardour !  temper'd  soft 
With  gentleness  of  heart,  and  manly  reason  ! 
If  virtue  were  to  wear  an  human  form, 
To  light  it  with  her  dignity  and  flame, 
Then  soft'ning  mix  her  smiles  and  tender  graces  ; 
Oh,  she  would  choose  the  person  of  my  Tancredl 
Go  on,  my  friend,  go  on,  and  ever  praise  him  j 
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The  subject  knows  no  bounds,  nor  can  I  tire, 
While  my  breast  trembles  to  that  sweetest  music ! 
The  heart  of  woman  tastes  no  truer  joy, 

Is  never  flattered  with  such  dear  enchantment • 

*'  'Tis  more  than  selfish  vanity" — as  when 
She  hears  the  praises  of  the  man  she  loves   •-  — 

Laura.  Madam,  your  father  comes. 
Enter  SIFFREDI. 

Sif.  [To  an  Attendant  as  he  enters.]  Lord  Tancred 
Is  found  ? 

At.  My  lord,  he  quickly  will  be  here. 
"  I  scarce  could  keep  before  him,  though  he  bid  me 
"  Speed  on,  to  say  he  would  attend  your  orders." 

Sif.  'Tis  well retire You  too,  my  daughter, 

leave  me. 

Sig.  I  go,  my  father — But  how  fares  the  king? 

Sif.  He  is  no  more.     Gone  to  that  awful  state, 
Where  kings  the  crown  wear  only  of  their  virtues. 

Sig.  How  bright  must  then  be  his ! — This  stroke 

is  sudden ; 

He  was  this  morning  well,  when  to  the  chase 
Lord  Tancred  went. 

Sif.  Tis  true.     But  at  his  years 
Death  gives  short  notice — Drooping  nature  then, 
Without  a  gust  of  pain  to  shake  it,  falls. 
His  death,  my  daughter,  was  that  happy  period 
Which* few  attain.     The  duties  of  his  day 
Were  all  discharg'd,  "  and  gratefully  enjoy 'd 
t€  Its  noblest  blessings  ;"  calm  as  evening  skies 
Was  his  pure  mind,  and  lighted  up  with  hopes 
That  open  heaven  ;  when  for  his  last  long  sleep 
Timely  prepar'd,  a  lassitude  of  life, 
A  pleasing  weariness  of  mortal  joy, 
Fell  on  his  soul,  and  down  he  sunk  to  rest. 

Oh,  may  my  death  be  such  ! He  but  one  wish 

Left  unfulfiU'd,  which  was  to  see  Count  Tancred — 
Sig.  To  see  Count  Tancred! — Pardon    me,  my 
lord — 

Sif.  For  what,  my  daughter  ?— But,   with   such 
emotion, 
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Why  did  you  start  at  mention  of  Count  Tancred— 

Sig.  Nothing— [  only  hop'd  the  dying  king 
Might  mean  to  make  some  generous  just  provision 
For  this  worthy  charge,  this  noble  orphan. 

Sif.  And  he  has  done  it  largely — Leave  me  now — 
I  want  some  private  conference  with  Lord  Tancred. 
[Exeunt  Sigismumla  and  Laura. 
My  doubts  are  but  too  true — If  these  old  eyes 
Can  trace  the  marks  of  love,  a  mutual  passion 
Has  seiz'd,  I  fear,  my  daughter  and  this  prince, 
My  sovereign  now — Should  it  be  so?  Ah,  there, 
There  lurks  a  brooding  tempest,  that  may  shake 
My  long  concerted  scheme,  to  settle  firm 
The  public  peace  and  welfare,  which  the  king 
Has  made  the  prudent  basis  of  his  will-— — 
Away,  unworthy  views  !  you  shall  not  tempt  me! 
Nor  interest  nor  ambition  shall  seduce 

My  fix'd  resolve Perish  the  selfish  thought, 

Which  our  own  good  prefers  to  that  of  millions ! 
He  comes,  my  king,  unconscious  of  his  fortune. 
Enter  TANCRED. 

Tan.  My  Lord  Siffredi,  in  your  looks  I  read, 
Confirm'd  the  mournful  news  that  fly  abroad 
From  tongue  to  tongue — We  then,  at  last,  have  lost 
The  good  old  king  ? 

Sif.  Yes,  we  have  lost  a  father! 
The  greatest  blessing  Heaven  bestows  on  mortals,^ 
"  And  seldom  found  amidst  these  wiles  of  time." 
A  good,  a  worthy  king  ! — Hear  me,  my  Tancred, 
And  I  will  tell  thee,  in  a  few  plain  words, 
How  hedeserv'd  that  best,  that  glorious  title. 
**  Tis  nought  complex,  'tis  clear  as  truth  and  virtue." 
He  lov'd  his  people,  deem'd  them  all  his  children  ; 
The  good  exalted,  and  depress'd  the  bad. 
*  *  He  spurn'd  the  flattering  crew,  with  scorn  rejected 
"  Their  smooth  advice  that  only  means  themselves, 
"  Their  schemes  to  aggrandize  him  into  baseness ; 
fl  Nor  did  he  less  disdain  the  secret  breath, 
"  The  whisper'd  tale,  that  blights  a  virtuous  name." 
He  sought  atone  the  good  of  those  for  whom 
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He  was  entrusted  with  the  sovereign  power: 
Well  knowing  that  a  people,  in  their  rights 
And  industry  protected,  living  safe 
Beneath  the  sacred  shelter  of  the  laws, 
"  Encourag'd  in  their  genius,  arts,  and  labours, 
"  And  happy  each  as  he  himself  deserves," 
Are  ne'er  ungrateful.     With  an  unsparing  hand 
They  will  for  him  provide  :  their  filial  love 
And"  confidence  are  his  unfailing  treasure, 
And  every  honest  man  his  faithful  guard. 

Tan.  A  general  face  of  grief  o'erspreads  the  city. 
1  mark'd  the  people,  as  I  hither  came, 
In  crowds  assembled,  struck  with  silent  sorrow, 
And  pouring  forth  the  noblest  praise  of  tears. 

Those,  whom  remembrance  of  their  former  woes> 
And  long  experience  of  the  vain  illusions 
Of  youthful  hope,  had  into  wise  consent 
And  fear  of  change  corrected,  wrung  their  hands. 
And,  often  casting  up  their  eyes  to  Heav'n, 
Gave  sign  of  sad  conjecture.     Others  shew'd, 
Athwart  their  grief,  or  real  or  affected, 
A  gleam  of  expectation,  from  what  chance 
A  change  might  bring."  A  mingled  murmur  ran 
Along  the  streets ;  and  from  the  lonely  court 
Of  him  who  can  no  more  assist  their  fortunes, 
I  saw  the  courtier-fry,  with  eager  haste, 
All  hurrying;  to  Constant!*. 

Sif.  $oble  youth ! 

J  joy  to  hear  from  thee  these  just  reflections, 
Worthy  of  riper  years — But  if  they  seek 
Constantia,  trust  me,  they  mistake  their  course. 
Tan.  How!    Is  she  not,  my  lord,  the  late  king's 

sister, 

Heir  to  the  crown  of  Sicily  ?  the  last 
Ofourfam'd  Norman  line,  and  now  our  queen? 

Sif.  Tancred,  'tis  true  ;  she  is  the  late  king's  sister, 
The  sole  surviving  offspring  of  that  tyrant 
William  the  Bad — "  so  for  his  vice*  styl'd; 
(t  Who  spilt  much  noble  blood,  and  sore  oppress'd 
'•  Th'  exhausted  land :  whence  grievous  wars  arose, 
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And  many  a  dire  convulsion  shook  the  state. 

When  he,  whose  death  Sicilia  mourns  to-day, 
j  W'illiam,  who  has  and  well  deserv'd  the  name 

Of  Good,  succeeding  to  his  father's  throne, 

Reliev'd  his  country's  woes — But  to  return  ; 

She  is  the  late  king's  sister,"  born  some  months 
After  the.  tyrant's  death,  but  not  next  heir. 

Tan.  You  much  surprise  me — May  I  then  presume 
To  ask  who  is? 

Sif.  Come  nearer,  noble  Tancred, 
Son  of  my  pare.     I  must,  on  this  occasion, 
Consult  tny  generous  heart ;  which,  when  conducted 
By  rectitude  of  mind  and  honest  virtues, 
Gives  better  counsel  than  the  hoary  head — 
Then  know,  there  lives  a  prince,  here  in  Palermo, 
The  lineal  offspring  of  our  famous  hero, 
Roger  the  First. 

Tan.  Great  Heaven  !  how  far  remov'd 
From  that  our  mighty  founder? 

Sif.  His  great  grandson  : 

Sprung  from  his  eldest  son,  who  died  untimely, 
Before  his  father. 

Tan.  Ha!  the  prince  you  mean, 
Is  he  not  Manfred's  son  ?   The  generous,  brave, 
Unhappy  Manfred !  whom  the  tyrant  William, 
You  just  now  mention'd,  not  content  to  spoil 
Of  his  paternal  crown,  threw  into  fetters, 
And  infamously  murder'd  ? 

Sif.  Yes,  the  same, 

Tan.  "  By  Heavens,  I  joy  to  find  our  Norman  reign, 
"  The  world's  sole  light  amidst  these  barbarous  ages, 
"  Yet  rears  its  head  ;  and  shall  not,  from  the  lance, 
"  Pass  to  the  feeble  distaft'." — But  this  prince, 
Where  has  he  lain  conceal'd? 

Sif.  The  late  good  king, 
By  noble  pity  mov'd,  contriv'd  to  save  him 
From  his  dire  father's  unrelenting  rage, 
And  had  him  rear'd  in  private,  as  became 
His  birth  and  hopes,  with  high  and  princely  nurture, 
Till  now,  too  voung  »o  rule  a  troubled  state, 
c  2 
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By  civil  broils  most  miserably  torn, 
He  in  his  safe  retreat  has  lain  conceaPd, 
His  birth  and  fortune  to  himself  unknown; 
But  when  the  dying  king  to  me  intrusted, 
As  to  the  chancellor  of  the  realm,  his  will, 
His  successor  he  nam'd  him. 

Tan.  Happy  youth! 

He  then  will  triumph  o'er  his  father's  foes, 
O'er  haughty  Osmond,  and  the  tyant's  daughter. 

Sif.  Ay,  that  is  what  I  dread— the  heat  of  youth; 
There  lurks,  I  fear,  perdition  to  the  state, 
I  dread  the  horrors  of  rekindled  war : 
Though  dead,  the  tyrant  still  is  to  be  fear'd; 
His  daughter's  party  still  is  strong  and  numerous: 
Her  friend,  Earl  Osmond,  constable  of  Sicily, 
Experienc'd,  brave,  high-born,  of  mighty  interest. 
Better  the  prince  and  princess  should  by  marriage 
Unite  their  friends,  their  interest,  and  their  claims! 
Then  will  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  land 
On  a  firm  basis  rise. 

Tan.  My  lord  Siffredi, 
If  by  myself  I  of  this  prince  may  judge, 
That  scheme  will  scarce  succeed — Your  prudent  age 
In  vain  will  counsel,  if  the  heart  forbid  it — 
But  wherefore  fear?   The  right  is  clearly  his; 
"  And,  under  your  direction,  with  each  man 
"  Of  worth  and  stedfast  loyalty  to  back 
"  At  once  the  king's  appointment  and  his  birthright, 
"  There  is  no  ground  for  fear.    They  have  great  odds, 
"  Against  th'  astonish'd  sons  of  violence, 
"  Who  fight  with  awful  justice  on  their  side." 
All  Sicily  will  rouse,  all  faithful  hearts 
Will  range  themselves  around  Prince  Manfred's  son. 
For  me,  1  here  devote  me  to  the  service 
Of  this  young  prince;  I  every  drop  of  blood 
Will  lose  with  jov,  with  transport,  in  his  cause — 
"  Pardon  my  svarmth — but  that,  my  lord,  will  never 
"  To  this  decision  come." — Then  find  the  prince; 
Lose  not  a  moment  to  awaken  in  him 
The  royal  soul.    Perhaps  he  now,  desponding, 
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Pines  in  a  corner,  and  laments  his  fortune; 
That  in  the  narrower  bounds  of  private  life 
He  must  confine  his  aims,  those  swelling  virtues 
Which  from  his  noble  father  he  inherits. 

Sif.  Perhaps,  regardless,  in  the  common  bane 
Of  youth  he  melts,  in  vanity  and  love. 
But  if  the  seeds  of  virtue  glow  within  him, 
I  will  awake  a  higher  sense,  a  love 
That  grasps  the  loves  and  happiness  of  millions. 

Tan.  Why  that  surmise  ?  Or  should  he  love,  Siffredi, 
I  doubt  not,  it  is  nobly,  which  will  raise 
And  animate  his  virtues — Oh,  permit  me 
To  plead  the  cause  of  youth— Their  virtue  oft, 
In  pleasure's  soft  enchantment  lull'd  awhile, 
Forgets  itself;  it  sleeps  and  gaily  dreams, 
Till  great  occasion  rouse  it ;  then,  all  flame, 
It  walks  abroad,  with  heighten'd  soul  and  vigour, 
And  by  the  change  astonishes  the  world. 
"  Even  with  a  kind  of  sympathy,  I  feel 
"  Thejqy  that  waits  this  prince ;  when  all  the  powers, 
"  Th'  expanding  heart  can  wish,  of  doing  good  5 
"  Whatever  swells  ambition,  or  exalts 
ft  The  human  soul  into  divine  emotions, 
"  All  crowd  at  once  upon  him. 

"  Sif.  Ah,  my  Tancred, 
"  Nothing  so  easy  as  in  speculation, 
*'  And  at  a  distance  seen,  the  course  of  honour, 
"  A  fair  delightful  champaign  strew'd  with  flowers. 
"  But  when   the  practice  comes;  when  our   fond 

"  passions, 

"  Pleasure  and  pride,  and  self-indulgence,  throw 
"  Their  magic  dust  around,  the  prospect  roughens; 
"  Then  dreadful  passes,  craggy  mountains  rise, 
*'  Cliffs  to  be  scal'd,  and  torrents  to  be  stern'd  ; 
"  Then  toil  ensues,  and  perseverance  stern ; 
"  And  endless  combats  with  our  grosser  sense, 
"  Oft  lost,  and  oft  renew'd ;  and  generous  pain 
"  For  others  felt;  and,  harder  lesson  still! 
"  Our  honest  bliss  for  others  sacrific'd ; 
"  And  all  the  rugged  task  of  virtue  quells 
c  3 
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"  Thestoutest  heart  of  common  resolution. 
•*  Few  get  above  this  turbid  scene  of  strife. 
«•  Few  gain  the  summit,  breathe  that  purest  air, 
•'  That  heavenhr  ether,  which  untroubled  sees 
«•  The  storm  of"  vice  and  passion  rage  below. 

••  Tea.  Most  true,  my  tad.    But  why  thus  ao- 

«  gar  ill? 
'  Yoa  seem  to  doubt  this  prince.    I  know  him  not. 

(c  The  junctnreb  so  hi^h,  so  strong  the  gale    f 

«  That  Wows  from  Heav^i,  as  through  the  deadest 

soul 
"  Miffht  breathe  the  godlike  energy  of  virtue." 

Hear  him,  immortal  shades  of  his  gpeat  fa- 


Forgire  me,  sir.  this  trial  of  yoor  heart. 
Thoa!  thoa,aithe! 

Tm.  SiAedi! 

Sf/1  Tancred.thoo! 

Thou  art  the  man  of  ail  the  man?  thousands 
That  toil  opon  the  bosom  of  thislsfe, 
%  Heaven  elected  to  command  the  rest, 
To  rale,  protect  them,  and  to  make  them  happy  ! 

r«.  Manfred  my  fcther!  I  the  last  support  ' 
Of  the  fem'd  Norman  line,  that  awes  the  world  ! 
I,  who  this  morning  wander'd  forth  an  orphan, 
Oatcast  of  all  bat  thee,  mv  second  father! 
!  to  the 


Thos  call'd  to  glory  !  to  the  first  great  lot 

Of  human-kiBd!—  Oh,  wonder-working  hand, 

That,  in  majestic  silence,  sways  at  will 

The  mighty  movements  of  unbounded  nature; 

Oh,  grant  me,  Heav*n,  the  virtues  to  sustain 

This  awful  burden  of  so  many  heroes! 

Let  me  not  be  exalted  into  shame, 

Set  up  the  worthless  pageant  of  vain  grandeur. 

Meantime  I  thank  the  justice  of  the  king, 

Who  has  my  right  beqoeattTd  me.     Thee  Siffredi, 

I  thank  thee—  Oh,  I  ne'er  enough  can  thank  thee! 

Yes,  thoa  hast  been—  thou  art—  shalt  be  my  father! 

Thoa  shall  direct  my  unexperienc'd  years, 
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Shilt  be  the  ruling  head,  and  I  the  hand. 

S\f.  It  is  enough  for  me — to  see  my  sovereign 
Assert  his  virtues,  and  maintain  his  honour. 

Tan.  I  think,  my  lord,  you  said  the  king  com* 

mined 

To  you  his  will.    1  hope  it  is  not  cloggM 
With  any  base  conditions,  any  clause, 
To  tyrannize  my  heart,  and  to  Constantia 
Enslave  my  hand  devoted  to  another. 
The  hint  you  just  now  gave  of  that  alliance, 
You  must  imagine,  wakes  my  fear.     But  know, 
In  this  alone  I  will  not  bear  dispute, 
Not  even  from  thee,  Siffredi ! — Let  the  council 
Be  strait  assembled,  and  the  will  there  open'd: 
Thence  issue  speedy  orders  to  convene, 
This  day,  ere  noon,  the  senate :  where  those  barons, 
Who  now  are  in  Palermo,  will  attend, 
To  pay  their  ready  homage  to  the  king, 
"  Their  rightful  king,  who  claims  bis  native  crown, 
"And  will  not  bea  king  by  deeds  and  parchments.** 

Sif.  I  go,  my  liege.     But  once  again  permit  me 
To  tell  you— Now,  is  ibe  trying  crui», 
That  must  determine  of  your  future  reign. 
Ob,  with  heroic  rigour  watch  your  bean! 
And  to  the  sovereign  duties  of  the  king, 
Th*  unequalPd  pleasures  of  a  god  on  earth, 
Submit  the  common  joys,  the  common  passions, 
Nay,  even  the  virtues  of  the  private  man. 

Tan.  Of  mat  no  more.    They  not  oppose,  but  aid, 
Invigorate,  cherish,  and  reward  each  other. 
"  The  kind  all-ruling  wisdom  is  no  tyrant." 

\Exti  Siffredi. 

Now,  generous  Sigismunda,  conies  my  turn 
To  shew  my  love  was  not  of  thine  unworthy, 
When  fortune  bade  me  blush  to  look  to  thee. 
But  what  is  fortune  to  the  wish  of  love? 
A  miserable  bankrupt!     "  Oh,  'tis  poor, 
"  Tis  scanty  all,  whatever  we  can  bestow! 
"  The  wealth  of  kings  is  wretchedness  and  want!" 
Quick,  let  me  find  her!  taste  that  highest  joy, 
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Th'  exalted  heart  can  know,  the  mix'd  effusion 
Of  gratitude  and  love! — Behold  she  comes! 

Enter  SIGISMUNDA. 

My  fluttering  soul  was  all  pn  wing  to  find  thee, 
My  love,  my  Sigismunda! 

Sig.  Oh/my  Tancred ! 

Tell  me,  what  means  this  mystery  and  gloom 
That  lowers  around?  Just  now,  involv'd  in  thought, 
My  father  shot  athwart,  me — You,  my  lord, 
Seem  strangely  mov'd — I  fear  some  dark  event, 
From  the  king's  death,  to  trouble  our  repose, 
That  tender  calm  we  in  the  woods  of  Belmont 
So  happily  enjoy 'd— Explain  this  hurry, 
What  means  it?  Say. 

Tan.  It  means  that  we  are  happy! 
Beyond  our  most  romantic  wishes  happy! 

Sig.   You  but  perplex  me  more. 

Tan.  It  means,  my  fairest, 
That  thou  art  queen  of  Sicily;  and  I 
The  happiest  of  mankind!  "  than  monarch  more!" 
Because  with  thee  I  can  adorn  my  throne. 
Manfred,  who  fell  by  tyrant  William's  rage, 
Fam'd  Roger's  lineal  issue,  was  my  father.  [Pausing-. 
You  droop,  my  love;  dejected  on  a  sudden; 
You  seem  to  mourn  my  fortune — The  soft  tear 

Springs  in  thy  eye— -On,  let  me  kiss  it  off 

Why  this,  my  Sigismunda? 

Sig.  Royal  Tancred, 
None  at  your  glorious  fortune  can  like  me 
Rejoice ; — yet  me  alone,  of  all  Sicilians, 
it  makes  unhappy. 

Tan.  I  should  hate  it  then  ! 
Should  throw,  with  scorn,  the  splendid  ruin  from 

me! — 

No,  Sigismunda,  'tis  my  hope  with  thee 
To  share  it,  whence  it  draws  its  richest  value. 

Sig.  You  are  my  sovereign — 1  at  humble  distance — 

Tan.  Thou  art  my  queen !  the  sovereign  of  my  soul! 
"  You  never  reign'd  with  such  triumphant  lustre, 
."  Such  wincing  charms,  as  nowj  yet  thou  art  still" 
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The  dear,  the  tender,  generous  Sigismunda! 

"  Who,  with  a  heart  exalted  far  above 

"  Those  selfish  views  that  charm  the  common  breast, 

"  'Stoop'd  from  the  height  of  life  and  courted  beauty, 

"  Then,  then,  to  love  me,  when  I  seem'd  of  fortune 

"  The  hopeless  outcast,  when  1  had  no  friend, 

"  None  to  protect  and  own  me,  but  thy  father. 

"  And  wouldst  thou  claim  all  goodness  to  thyself? 

«'  Canst  thou  thy  Tancred  deem  so  dully  form'd, 

"  Of  such  gross  clay,  just  as  Ireach'd  the  point — 

"  A  point  my  wildest  hopes  could  ne'er  imagine— 

"  In  thai  great  moment,  full  of  every  virtue, 

"  That  I  should  then  so  mean  a  traitor  prove 

"  To  the  best  bliss  and  honour  of  mankind, 

"  So  much  disgrace  the  human  heart,  as  then, 

"  For  the  dead  form  of  flattery  and  pomp, 

•'«  The  faithless  joys  of  courts,  to  quit  kind  truth, 

"  The  cordial  sweets  of  friendship  and  of  love, 

"  The  life  of  life!  my  all,  my  Sigismunda? 

"  I  could  upbraid  thy  fears,  call  them  unkind, 

"  Cruel,  unjust,  an  outrage  to  my  heart, 

«'  Did  they  not  spring  from  love. 

'*  Sig*  Think  not,  my  lord, 
"  That  to  such  vulgar  doubts  I  can  descend." 
Your  heart,  I  know,  disdains  the  little  thought 
Of  changing  with  the  vain,  external  change 
Of  circumstance  and  fortune.     "  Rather  thence 
"  It  would,  with  rising  ardour,  greatly  feel 
"  A  noble  pride,  to  shew  itself  the  same." 
But,  ah  !  the  hearts  of  kings  are  not  their  own. 
"  There  is  a  haughty  duty  that  subjects  them 
*'  To  chains  of  state,  to  wed  the  public  welfare, 
ft  And  not  indulge  the  tender  private  virtues." 
Some  high  descended  princess,  who  will  bring 
New  power  and  interest  to  your  throne,  demands 
Your  royal  hand — perhaps  Constantia  •    ••  • 

Tan.  She  ! 

Oh,  name  her  not !  were  I  this  moment  free 
And  disengag'd  as  he  who  "  never  felt 
*'  The  powerful  eye  of  beauty,"  never  sigh'd 
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tor  matchless  worth  like  thine,  I  should  abhor 

All  thoughts  of  that  alliance.     Her  fell  father 

Most  basely  murder'd  mine ;  ^  and  she,  his  daughter, 

'    Supported  by  his  barbarous  party  still, 

"  fiis  pride  inherits,  his  imperious  spirit, 

"  And  insolent  pretensions  to  my  throne." 

And,  canst  thou  deem  me  then  so  poorly  tame, 

So  cool  a  traitor  to  my  father's  blood, 

As  from  the  prudent  cowardice  of  state 

E'er  to  submit  to  such  a  base  proposal  ? 

"  Detested  thought!  Oh,  doubly,  doubly  hateful! 

"  From  the  two  strongest  passions ;  from  aversion 

"  To  this  Constantia — and  from  love  to  thee. 

ct  Custom,  'tis  true,  a  venerable  tyrant, 

"  O'er  servile  man  extends  a  blind  dominion  : 

"  The  pride  of  kings  enslave  them  ;  their  ambition, 

*'  Or  interest,  lords  it  o'er  the  better  passions. 

"  But  vain  their  talk,  mask'd  under  specious  words 

"  Of  station,  duty,  and  of  public  good." 

They  whom  just  Heaven  has  to  a  throne  exalted, 

To  guard  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others, 

What  duty  binds  them  to  betray  their  own  ? 

**  For  me,  my  free-born  heart  shall  bear  no  dictates, 

"  But  those  of  truth  and  honour;  wear  no  chains, 

"  But  the  dear  chains  of  love,  and  Sigismunda!" 

Or  if,  indeed,  my  choice  must  be  directed 

By  views  of  public  good,  whom  shall  I  choose 

So  fit  to  grace,  to  dignify  a  crown, 

And  beam  sweet  mercy  on  a  happy  people, 

As  thee,  my  love?  Whom  place  upon  my  throne 

But  thee,  descended  from  the  good  Siffredi  ? 

"  Tis  fit  that  heart  be  thine,  which  drew  from  him 

"  Whate'er  can  make  it  worthy  thy  acceptance." 

Sig.  Cease,  cease  to  raise  my  hopes  above  my  duty. 
Charm  me  no  more,  my  Tancred ! — Oh,  that  we 
In  those  blest  woods,  where  first  you  won  my  soul, 
Had  pass'd  our  gentle  days  ;  far  from  the  toil 
And  pomp  of  courts  !  Such  is  the  wish  of  love  ; 
«'  Of  love  that,  with  delightful  weakness,  knows 
c(  No  bliss,  and  no  ambition  but  itself. 
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"  But  in  the  world's   full  light,  those  charming 

dreams, 

if  Those  fond  illusions  vanish.     Awful  duties! 
"  The  tyranny  of  men,  even  your  own  heart, 
*'  Where  lurks  a  sense  your  passion  stifles  now, 
"  And  proud  imperious  honour,  call  vou  from  me." 
'Tis  all  in  vain — you  cannot  hush  a  voice 

That  murmurs  here 1  must  not  be  persuaded  1 

Tan.  [Kneeling.~]  Hear  me,  thou  soul  of  all  mv 

hopes  and  wishes ! 

And  witness  Heaven,  prime  source  of  love  and  joy  ! 
Not  a  whole  warring  world  combin'd  against  me , 
"  Its  pride,  its  splendor,  its  imposing  forms, 
"  Nor  interest,  nor  ambition,  nor  the  face 
"  Of  solemn  state,  not  even  thy  father's  wisdom," 
Shall  ever  shake  my  faith  to  Sigismunda ! 

[Trumpets  and  acclamations  heard. 
But  hark !  the  public  voice  to  duties  calls  me, 
Which  with  unwearied  zeal  I  will  discharge  ; 
And  thou,  yes,  thou,  shall  be  my  bright  reward — — • 
Yet — ere  I  go — to  hush  thy  lovely  fears, 

Thy  delicate  objections •[  Writes  his  name.']  Take 

this  blank, 

Sign'd  with  my  name,  and  give  it  to  thy  father : 
Tell  him,  'tis  my  command,  it  be  fill'd  up 
With  a  most  strict  and  solemn  marriage-contract, 
How  dear  each  tie!  how  charming  to  my  soul ! 
That  more  unites  me  to  my  Sigismunda. 

For  tkee,  and  for  my  people  s  good  to  live. 

Is  all  the  Hiss  which  sovereign  power  can  give. 

[Exeunt  < 

ACT   II.    SCENE   L 

A  grand  Saloon.     Enter  SIFFREDI. 

Siffredi.  So  far  'tis  well The  late  king's  will 

proceeds 

Upon  the  plan  I  counselled ;  that  Prince  Tancred 
Shall  makeConstantia  partner  of  his  throne. 
Oh,  great,  oh,  wish'd  event!  "  whence  the  dire  -eedt 
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"  Of  dark  intestine  broils,  of  civil  war, 

"  And  all  its  dreadful  miseries  and  crimes, 

'*  Shall  be  for  ever  rooted  from  the  land. 

"  May  these  dim  eyes,  long  blasted  by  the  rage 

«*  Of  cruel  faction  and  my  country's  woes, 

'*  Tir'd  with  the  toils  and  vanities  of  life, 

"  Behold  this  period,  then  be  clos'd  in  peace !" 

But  how  this  mighty  obstacle  surmount, 

Which  love  has  thrown  betwixt  ?  "  Love,  that  dis- 

"  turbs 
"  The  schemes  of  wisdom  still ;  that,  wing'd  with 

"  passion, 

t€  Blind  and  impetuous  in  its  fond  pursuits, 
"  Leaves  the  erey-headed  reason  far  behind. 
"  Alas,  how  frail  the  state  of  human  bliss  ! 
"  When  even  our  honest  passions  oft  destroy  it. 
"  I  was  to  blame,  in  solitude  and  shades, 
"  Infectious  scenes!  to  trust  their  youthful  hearts. 
«'  Would  1  had  mark'd  the  rising  flame,  that  now 
"  Burns  out  with  dangerous  force  I"— My  daughter 

owns 

Her  passion  for  the  king;  she  trembling  own'd  it, 
With  prayers,  and  tears,  and  tender  supplications, 
That  almost  shook  my  firmness — And  this  blank, 
Which  his  rash  fondness  gave  her,  shews  how  much, 
To  what  a  wild  extravagance  he  loves — 
I  see  no  means — it  foils  my  deepest  thought- 
How  to  controul  this  madness  of  the  king. 
That  wears  the  face  of  virtue,  and  will  thence 
Disdain  restraint,  "  will,  from  his  generous  heart, 
"  Borrow  new  rage,  even  speciously  oppose 

"  To  reason  reason" But  it  must  be  done. 

"  My  own  advice,  of  which  I  more  and  more 
"  Approve,  the  strict  conditions  of  the  will, 
"  Highly  demand  his  marriage  with  Constanlia; 
"  Or  else  her  party  has  a  fair  pretence—- 
"  And  all  at  once  is  horror  and  confusion — — 

«c  How  issue  from  this  maze?" The  crowding 

barons 
Here  summon'd  to  the  palace,  miet  already, 
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To  pay  their  homage,  and  confirm  the  will. 
On  a  lew  moments  hang  the  public  fate, 

Ofi  a  few  hasty  moments Ha!  there  shone 

A  gleam  of  hone — Yes,  with  this  very  paper 

I  yet  will  save  him "  Necessary  means, 

"  For  good  and  noble  ends,  can  ne'er  be  wrong. 
te  In  that  resistless,  that  peculiar  case, 

"  Deceit  is  truth  and  virtue But  how  hold 

This  lion  in  the  toil? Oh,  1  will  form  it 

Of  such  a  fatal  thread,  twist  it  so  strong 
With  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  of  duty, 
That  his  most  desperate  fury  shall  not  break 
The  honest  snare."-        Here  is  the  roval  hand—j- 
I  will  beneath  it  write  a  perfect,  full, 
And  absolute  agreement  to  the  will ; 
Which  read  before  the  nobles  of  the  realm 
Assembled,  in  the  sacred  face  of  Sicily, 
Constant!*  present,  every  heart  and  eye 
Fix'd  on  their  monarch,  every  tongue  applauding, 
He  must  submit,  hi*  dream  of  love  must  vanish—- 

It  shall  be  done To  me,  I  know,  'tis,  ruin; 

But  safety  to  the  public,  to  the  king. 

1  will  not  reason  more,  "  I  will  not  listen 

"  Kven  to  the  voice  of  honour." — No — 'tis  fix'dl 

I  here  devote  me  for  my  prince  and  country; 

Let  them  be  safe,  and  let  me  nobly  perish ! 

Behold,  Earl  Osmond  comes,  without  whose  aid 

My  schemes  are  all  in  vain. 

Enter  OSMOND. 
Osm.  My  Lord  Siflredi, 
I  from  the  council  hasten'd  to  Constantia, 
And  have  accomplished  what  we  there  propos'd. 
The  princess  to  the  will  submits  her  claims. 
She  with  her  presence  means  to  grace  the  senate, 
And  of  your  royal  charge,  young  Tancred's  hand. 
Accept.     '*  At  first,  indeed,  it  shock'd  her  hopes 
"  Of  reigning  sole,  this  new,  surprising  scene 
"  Of  Manfred's  son,  appointed  by  the  king, 

"  With  her  joint  heir But  I  so  fully  shew'd 

"  The  justice  of  the  oase,  the  public  good, 
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"  And  sure  establish'd  peace  which  thence  would  rise, 

"  Join'd  to  the  strong  necessity  that  urg'd  her, 

"  If  on  Sicilia's  throne  she  meant  to  sit, 

"  As  to  the  wise  disposal  of  the  will 

**  Her  high  ambition  tam'd."     Methought,  besides, 

I  could  discern,  that  not  from  prudence  merely 

She  to  this  choice  submitted. 

Sif.  Noble  Osmond, 
You  have  in  this  done  to  the  public  great 
And  signal  service.     Yes,  I  must  avow  it; 
This  frank  and  ready  instance  of  your  zeal, 
In  such  a  trying  crisis  of  the  state, 
s<  When  interest  and  ambition  might  have  warp'd 
"  Your  views,  I  own,  this  truly  generous  virtue" 
Upbraids  the  rashness  of  my  former  judgment. 

Osm.  Siffredi,  no.     To  you  belongs  the  praise; 
"  The  glorious  work  is  yours.     Had  I  not  seiz'd, 
"  Improv'd  the  wish'd  occasion  to  root  out 
"  Division  from  the  land,  and  sav'd  my  country, 
"  I  had  been  base  and  infamous  for  ever." 
'Tis  you,  my  lord,  to  whom  the  many  thousands, 
That  by  the  barbarous  sword  of  civil  war 
Had  fallen  inglorious,  owe  their  lives  ;  "  to  you 
"  The  sons  of  this  fair  isle,  from  her  first  peers 
*'  Down  to  the  swain  who  tills  her  golden  plains, 
"  Owe  their  safe  homes,  their  soft  domestic  hours, 
"  And  through  late  time  posterity  shall  bless  you, 
"  You  who  advis'd  this  will." — I  blush  to  think 
I  have  so  long  oppos'd  the  best  good  man 
In  Sicily——"  With  what  impartial  care 
"  Ought  we  to  watch  o'er  prejudice  and  passion, 
t(  Nor  trust  too  much  the  jaundic'd  eye  of  party  ! 
"  Henceforth  its  vain  delusions  I  renounce, 
"  Its  hot  determinations,  that  confine 
"  All  merit  and  all  virtue  to  itself." 
To  yours  I  join  my  hand;  with  you  will  Own 
No  interest  and  no  party  but  my  country. 
Nor  is  your  friendship  only  my  ambition  : 
There  is  a  dearer  name,  the  name  of  father, 
By  which  I  should  rejoice  to  call  Siffredi. 
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Your  daughter's  hand  would  to  the  public  weal 
Unite  my  private  happiness, 

6if.  My  lord, 

You  have  my  glad  consent.     To  be  allied 
To  your  distinguish'd  family  and  merit, 
I  shall  esteem  an  honour.     From  my  soul 
I  here  embrace  Earl  Osmond  as  my  friend 
And  son. 

Osm.  You  make  him  happy.     «'  This  assent, 
"  SoMrank  and  warm,  to  what  I  long  have  wish'd, 
"  Engages  all  my  gratitude;  at  once, 
"  In  the  first  blossom,  it  matures  our  friendship." 
I  from  this  moment  vow  myself  the  friend 
And  zealous  servant  of  Siffredi's  house. 

Enter  an  Officer  belonging  to  the  Court. 

Off.  [roSiffredi.]  The  king,  my  lord,  demands 
your  speedy  presence. 

Sif.  I  will  attend  him  strait — Farewell,  my  lord; 
The  senate  meets:  there,  a  few  moments  hence, 
I  will  rejoin  you. 

Osm.  There,  my  noble  lord, 
We  will  complete  this  salutary  work  ; 
Will  there  begin  a  new  auspicious  aera. 

[J&r^n/Sifrredi  and  Officer. 
Siffredi  gives  his  daughter  to  my  wishes — 
But  does  she  give  herself?  Gay,  young,  and  flatter'd, 
Perhaps  engag'd,  will  she  her  youthful  heart 
Yield  to  my  harsher,  uncomplying  years  ? 
1  am  not  form'd,  by  flattery  and  praise, 
JBy  sighs  and  tears,  and  all  the  whining  trade 
Of  love,  to  feed  a  fair  one's  vanity; 
To  charm  at  once  and  spoil  her.    These  soft  arts 
Nor  suit  my  years  nor  temper;  these  be  left 
To  boys  and  doting  age.     A  prudent  father, 
By  nature  charg'd  to  guide  and  rule  her  choice, 
Resigns  his  daughter  to  a  husband's  power, 
Who,  with  superior  dignity,  with  reason, 
And  manly  tenderness,  will  ever  love  her ; 
Not  first  a  kneeling  alave,  and  then  a  tyrant. 
D  2 
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Enter  Barons. 

My  lords,  I  greet  you  well.     This  wondrous  day 
Unites  us  all  in  amity  and  friendship. 
We  meet  to-day  with  open  hearts  and  looks, 
Not  gloom'd  by  party,  scowling  on  each  other, 
But  all  the  children  of  one  happy  isle, 
The  social  sons  of  liberty.     No  pride, 
No  passion  now,  no  thwarting  views  divide  us  t 
Prince  Manfred's  line,  at  last  to  William's  join'd, 
Combine  us  in  one  family  of  brothers. 
This  to  the  late  good  king's  well-ordered  will 
And  wise  Siffredi's  generous  care,  we  owe. 
I  truly  give  you  joy.     First  of  you  all, 
1  here  renounce  those  errors  and  divisions 
That  have  so  long  disturb'd  our  peace,  andseem'd 

Fermenting  still,  to  threaten  new  commotions • 

By  time  instructed,  let  us  not  disdain 
To  quit  mistakes.  We  all,  my  lord,  have  err'd. 
Men  may,  I  find,  be  honest,  though  they  dirl<rr 
"  1st  Baron.  Who  follows  not,  my  lord,  the  fair 

"  example 

You  set  as  all,  whaie'erbehis  pretence, 
Loves  not,  with  single  and  unbiass'd  heart, 
His  country  as  he  ought. 
"  %d  Baron.  Oh,  beauteous  peace  ! 
Sweet  union  of  a  state !  what  else  but  thou 
Gives  safety,  strength,  and  glory  to  a  people  ? 
I  bow,  lord  constable,  beneath  the  snow 
Of  many  years ;  yet  in  my  breast  revives 
A  youthful  flame.     Methinks,  J  see  again 
Those  gentle  days  renew'd,  that  bless'd  our  isle, 
Ere  by  this  wasteful  fury  of  division, 
Worse  than  our  jEtna's  most  destructive  fires, 
It  desolated  sunk.     I  see  our  plains 
Unbounded  waving  with  the  gifts  of  harvest ; 
Our  seas  with  commerce  throng'd  ;  our  busy  port 
With  cheerful  toil.     Our  Enna  blooms  afresh  ; 
Afresh  the  sweets  of  thymv  Hyblaflow. 
Our  nymphs  and  shepherds  sporting  in  each  vale, 
Inspire  new  song,  and  wake  the  pastoral  reed— t 
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ff  The  tongue  of  age  is  fond — Come,  come,  my  sons ; 
"  }.  long  to  see  this  prince,  of  whom  the  world 
"  Speaks  largely  well — His  father  was  my  friend, 
"  The  brave  unhappy  Manfred — Come,  my  lords  j 
"  We  tarry  here  too  long. 

"  Enter  two  Officers,  keeping  off  the  Crowd. 

"  One  of  the  Crowd.  Shew  us  our  king, 
"  The  valiant  Manfred's  son,  who  lov'd  the  people — 
'*  We  must,  we  will  behold  him — Give  us  way. 

"  1st  Off".  Pray,  gentlemen,  give  back— it  must 

*'  not  be 

"  Give  back,  1  pray on  such  a  glad  occasion, 

*'  I  would  not  ill  entreat  the  lowest  of  you. 

*'  2d  Man  of  the  Crowd.  Nay,  give  us  but  a  glimpse 

"  of  our  young  king. 
"  We,  more  than  any  baron  of  them  all, 
"  Will  pay  him  due  allegiance. 

"  2d  Off.  Friends,  indeed 

"  You  cannot  pass  this  way— We  have  strict  orders, 
"  To  keep  for  him  himself,  and  for  the  barons, 

"  All  these  apartments  clear Go  to  the  gate 

"  That  fronts  the  sea,  you  there  will  find  admission. 

"  Omnes.    Long  live  King  Tancred!    Manfred's 
"  son — huzza  !  [Crowd  goes  off" 

Enter  1st  Officer. 

1st  Off.  My  lordy  the  king  is  rob'd,  the  senate  sits, 
And  waits  your  presence.  [Exeunt  Osm.  and  Barons. 

[Shouts  within. 
Enter  2d  Officer. 

2d  Off.  /  have  not  seen 

So  wild  a  tumult;  the  town  is  mad  with  transport  $ 
Shew  us  our  king,  they  cry,  our  Norman  king, 
The  valiant  Manfred's  son,  who  lov'd  the  people. 
In  vain  I  told  'em,  that  we  had  strict  orders 
To  keep  for  him  himself,  and  for  the  larons, 
All  these  apartments  cleqr.     Nought  could 
Appease  the  storm  of  zeal;  till  at 
The  northern  gate,  that  fronts  the  sea, 
1  promised  them  admittance. 

1st  Ojf.  I  do  not  marvel  at  their  rage  of  joy  • 
D  3 
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He  is  a  brave  and  amiable  prince. 

When  in  my  Lord  Sifl'redi's  house  I  liv'd, 

Ere  by  his  favour  I  obtained  this  office, 

I  there  remember  well  the  young  Count  Tancred. 

To  see  him  and  to  love  him  were  the  same  ; 

He  was  so  noble  in  his  ways,  yet  still 

So  affable  and  mild Well, "well,  old  Sicily, 

Yet  happy  days  await  thee  ! 

2d  Off.  Grant,  it,  Heav'n  ! 

"  Wre  have  seen  sad  and  troublesome  times  enough,'* 
He  is,  they  say,  to  sved  the  late  king's  sister, 
Constantia. 

1st  Off.  Friend,  of  that  I  greatly  doubt. 
Or  I  mistake,  or  Lord  Siffredi's  daughter, 
The  gentle  Sigismunda,  has  his  heart. 
If  one  may  judge  by  kindly  cordial  looks, 
And  fond  assiduous  care  to  please  each  other, 

Most  certainly  they  love Oh,  be  they  blest, 

As  they  deserve!  It  were  great  pity  aught 
Should  part  a  matchless  pair ;  the  glory  he, 
And  she  the  blooming  grace  of  Sicily! 

'2d  Off.  My  Lord  Rodolpho  comes. 

Enter  RoDOLPHOjfron  the  Seriate. 
Hod.  My  honest  friends, 
You  may  retire.  [Officers  go  out."]  A  storm  is  in  the 

wind. 

This  will  perplexes  all.     NO,  Tancred  never 
Can  stoop  to  these  conditions,  which  at  once 
Attack  his  rights,  his  honour,  and  his  love. 
•*  Those  wise  old  men,  those  plodding,  grave,  state 

"  pedants, 

Forget  the  course  of  youth ;  their  crooked  prudence, 
To  baseness  verging  still,  forgets  to  take 
Into  their  fine-spun  schemes  the  generous  heart. 
That,  through  the  cobweb  system  bursting,  lays 
Their  Jabours  waste — So  will  this  business  prove^ 
Or  I  mistake  the  king — back  from  the  pomp 
He  seem'd  at  first  to  shrink,  and  round  his  brow 
1  markM  a  gathering  cloud,  when,  by  his  side, 
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'  As  if  design'd  to  share  the  public  homage, 
'  He  saw  the  tyrant's  daughter.     But  confessed 
*  At  least  to  me  the  doubling  tempest  frown'd, 
'  And  shook  his  swelling  bosom,"  when  he  heard 
Ph'  unjust,  the  base  conditions  of  the  will. 
Uncertain,  tost  in  cruel  agitation, 
He  oft,  methought,  address'd  himself  to  speak, 
And  interrupt  Sifi'redi ;  who  appear'd, 
With  conscious  haste,  to  dread  that  interruption, 

And  hurry'd  on- rBut  hark  !  J  hear  a  noise, 

As  if  th'  assembly  rose — "  Ha  !  Sigismunda, 

*'    Oppress'd   with  grief,    and  wrapp'd  in    pensive 

•'  sorrow, 
<{  Passes  along. 

"  ("Sigismunda  and  attendants  pass  through  the 
"  lack  scene. 

Enter  LAURA. 

Laura.  Your  high-prais'd  friend,  the  king, 
Js  false,  most  vilely  false.     The  meanest  slave 
Had  shewn  a  nobler  heart;  "  nor  grossly  thus, 
'*  By  the  first  bait  ambition  spread,  beengull'd." 
He  Manfred's  son  !  away  !  it  cannot  be  ! 
The  son  of,  that  brave  prince  could  ne'er  "  betray 
"  Those  rights  so  long  usurp'd  from  his  great  father* 
"  Which  he,  this  day,  by  such  amazing  fortune. 
Had  just  regain'd;  he  ne'er  could"  sacrifice 
All  faith,  all  honour,  gratitude,  and  love, 
**  Even  just  resentment  of  his  father's  fate, 
*•*  And  pride  itself;  whate'er  exalts  a  man 
f '  Above  the  groveling  sons  of  peasant  mud," 
All  in  a  moment — And  for  what  ?  why,  truly, 
For  kind  permission,  gracious  leave,  to  sit 
Qn  his  own  throne  with  tyrant  William's  daughtep! 
Rod.   I  stand  amaz'd— You  surely  wrong  him, 

Laura. 

There  must  be  some  mistake. 
Laura.  There  can  be  none! 
Siffredi  read  his  full  and  free  consent 
Before  th'  applauding  senate.     True,  indeed, 
A  small  remain  of  shame,  a  timorous  weakness, 
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Even  dastardly  in  falsehood,  made  him  blush 
To  act  this  scene  in  Sigismunda's  eye, 
Who  sunk  beneath  his  perfidy  and  baseness. 
Hence,  till  to-morrow  he  adjourn'd  the  senate! 
To-morrow,  fix'd  with  infamy  to  crown  him! 
Then,  leading  off  his  gay,  triumphant  princess, 
He  left  the  poor  unhappy  Sigismunda 
To  bend  her  trembling  steps  to  that  sad  home 

His  faithless  vows  will  render  hateful  to  her 

He  comes — Farewell — I  cannot  bear  his  presence ! 

[Exit  Laura. 
Enter  TANCRED  and  SIFFREDI,  meeting. 

Tan.  Avoid  me,  hoary  traitor!  Go,  Rodolpho, 
Give  orders  that  all  passages  this  way 
Be  shut — Defend  me  from  a  hateful  world, 
The  bane  of  peace  and  honour — then  return — 

[Exit  Rodolpho. 

What!  dost  thou  haunt  me  still?  Oh,  monstrous  in 
sult! 

Unparallel'd  indignity  !  Just  Heav'n  ! 
Was  ever  king,  was  ever  man  so  treated, 
So  trampled  into  baseness  ? 

Sif.  Here,  my  liege, 
Here  strike !  I  nor  deserve,  nor  ask  for  mercy. 

"  Tan.  Distraction! — Oh,  my  soul ! — Hold,  rea- 

"  son,  hold 

"  Thv  giddy  seat — "Oh,  this  inhuman  outrage 
"   Unhinges  thought ! 

"  Sif.  Exterminate  thy  servant.'' 

Tan.  All,  all  but  this  I  could  have  borne — but  this ! 
This  daring  insolence  beyond  example! 
This  murderous  stroke,  that  stabs  my  peace  for  ever ! 
That  wounds  me  there — there!  where  the  human 

heart 
Most  exquisitely  feels 

Sif.  Oh,  bear  it  not, 
My  royal  lord  ;  appease  on  me  your  vengeance ! 

Tan.  Did  ever  tyrant  image  aught  so  cruel ! 
The  lowest  slave  that  crawls  upon  the  earth, 
Robb'd  of  each  comfort  Heav'n  bestows  on  mortals, 
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Oti  the  bare  ground,  has  still  his  virtue  left, 
The  sacred  treasure  of  an  honest  heart, 
Which  thou  hast  dar'd,  with  rash  audacious  hand, 
Atfd  impious  fraud,  in  me  to  violate 

Sif.  Behold,  my  lord,  that  rash  audacious  hand, 
Which  not  repents  its  crime*— Oh,  glorious,  happy  1 
If  by  my  ruin  1  can  save  your  honour. 

Tan.  Such  honour  I  renounce  ;  with  sovereign  scorn, 
Greatly  detest  it,  and  its  mean  adviser! 
Hast  thou  not  dar'd  beneath  my  name  to  shelter — 
*'  My  name,  for  other  purposes  designed, 
"  Given  from  the  fondness  of  a  faithful  heart, 
"  With  the  best  love  o'erflowing — Hast  thou  not/* 
Beneath  thy  sovereign's  name,  basely  presum'd 
To  shield  a  lie— a  lie,  in  public  utter'd, 
To  all  deluded  Sicily?  But  know, 
This  poor  contrivance  is  as  weak  as  base. 
"  In  such  a  wretched  toil  none  can  be  held 

*'  But  fools  and  cowards Soon  thy  flimsy  arts, 

*'  Touch'd  by  rny  just,  my  burning  indignation, 

"  Shall  burst  like  threads  in  flame — ^-Thy  doating 

"  prudence 

rt  But  more  secures  the  purpose  it  would  shake. 
*'  Had  my  resolves  been  wavering  and  doubtful, 
?'  This  would  confirm  them,  make  them  fix'd  as  fate; 
*'  This  adds  the  only  motive  that  was  wanting 
"  To  urge  them  on  through  war  and  desolation." 
What!  marry  her!  Constantia!  her!  the  daughter 
Of  the  fell  tyrant  who  destroy'd  my  father  1 
The  very  thought  is  madness!  Ere  thou  seest 
The  torch  of  Hymen  light  these  hated  nuptials, 
Thou  shalt  behold  Sicilia  wrapt  in  flames, 
Her  cities  raz'd,  her  valliesdrench'd  with  slaughter— * 
Love  set  aside,  my  pride  assumes  the  o^iarrel  j 
My  honour  now  is  up  ;  in  spite  of  thee, 
A  world  combin'd  against  me,  I  will  give 
This  scatter'd  will  in  fragments  to  the  winds, 
Assert  my  rights,  the  freedom  of  my  heart, 
Crush  all  who  dare  oppose  me  to  the  duit, 
£ud  heap  perdition  on  thee! 
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Sif.  Sir,  tis  just. 

Exhaust  on  me  thy  rage ;  I  claim  it  all. 
But  for  these  public  threats  thy  passion  utters, 
'Tis  what  thou  canst  not  do. 

Tan.  I  cannot!  ha! 

"  Driven  to  the  dreadful  brink  of  such  dishonour, 
"  Enough  to  make  the  tamest  coward  brave, 
"  And  into  fierceness  rouse  the  mildest  nature," 
What  shall  arrest  my  vengeance  ?    Who  ? 

Sif.  Thyself. 

Tan.  Away  !    Dare  tnot  to  justify  thy  crime  ! 
That,  that  alone  can  aggravate  its  horror, 
Add  insolence  to  insolence — perhaps 
May  make  my  rage  forget 

Sif.  Oh,  let  it  burst 

On  this  grey  head,  devoted  to  thy  service ! 
But  when  the  storm  has  vented  all  its  fury, 
Thou  then  must  hear — nay  more,  1  know  thou  wilt — 
Wilt  hear  the  calm,  yet  stronger  voice  of  reason. 
"  Thou  must  reflect  that  a  whole  people's  safety, 
"  The  weal  of  trusted  millions,  should  bear  down, 
"  Thyself  the  judge,  the  fondest  partial  pleasure." 
Thou  must  reflect  that  there  are  other  duties, 
"  A  nobler  pride,  a  more  exalted  honour, 
"  Superior  pleasures  far,  that  will  oblige, 
ff  Compel  thee,  to  abide  by  this  my  deed, 
"  Unwarranted  perhaps  in  common  justice, 
"  But  which  necessity,  ev'n  virtue  s  tyrant, 
"  With  awful  voice  commanded." — Yes,  thou  must, 
In  calmer  hours,  divest  thee  of  thy  love, 
These  common  passions  of  the  vulgar  breast, 
This  boiling  heat  of  youth,  and  be  a  king, 
The  lover  of  thy  people  ! 

Tan.  "  Truths,  ill  employ'd, 

"  Abus'd  to  colour  guilt? A  king!  a  king  !" 

Yes,  I  will  be  a  king,  but  not  a  slave  j 
In  this  wilt  be  .a  king;  in  this  my  people 
Shall  learn  to  judge  how  I  will  guard  their  rights, 
When  they  behold  me  vindicate  my  own. 
But  have  I,  say,  been  treated  like  a  king? 
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Heav'ns  !  could  1  stoop  to  such  outrageous  usage! 
1  were  a  mean,  a  shameless  wretch,  unworthy 
To  wield  a  sceptre  in  a  land  of  slaves, 
A' soil  abhorr'd  of  virtue;  should  belie 
My  father's  blopd,  belie  those  very  maxims, 

At  other  times  you  taught  my  youth Siffredi ! 

[_ln  a  softened  tone  of  voice. 

Sif.  Behold,  my  prince,  thy  poor  old  servant, 
Whose  darling  care,  these  twenty  years,  has  been 
To  nurse  thee  up  to  virtue ;  '*  who,  for  thee, 
"  Thy  glory  and  thy  weal,  renounces  all, 
"  All  interest  or  ambition  can  pour  forth; 
"•  What  many  a  selfish  father  would  pursue 
*'  Through  treachery  and  crimes  :"  behold  him  here, 
Bent  on  his  feeble  kntes,  to  beg,  conjure  thee, 
With  tears  to  beg  thee  to  controul  thy  passion, 
And  save  thyself,  thy  honour,  and  tny  people! 
Kneeling  with  me,  behold  the  many  thousands 
To  thy  protection  trusted ;  fathers,  mothers, 
The  sacred  front  of  venerable  age, 
The  tender  virgin,  and  the  helpless  infant; 
<c  The  ministers  of  Heav'n,  those  who  maintain, 
**  Around  thy  throne,  the  majesty  of  rule  ; 
"  And  those  whoselabour,  scorch'd  by  winds  and  sun, 
"  Feeds  the  rejoicing  public;"  see  them  all 
Here  at  thy  feet  conjuring  thee  to  save  them 
From  misery  and  war,  from  crimes  and  rapine! 
'«  Can  there  be  aught,  kind  Heav'n,  in  self-indul- 

"  gence 

"  To  weigh  down  these,  this  aggregate  of  love, 
."  With  which  compar'd  the  dearest  private  passion 
"  .Is  but  the  wafted  dust  upon  the  balance?" 

Turn  not  away Oh,  is  there  not  some  part 

In  thy  great  heart,  so  sessible  to  kindness, 
And  generous  warmth,  some  nobler  part,  to  feel 
The  prayers  and  tears  of  these,  the  mingled  voice 
Of  Heav'n  and  earth  ? 

Tan.  There  is,  and  ihou  hast  touch'd  it. 

Rise,  rise,  Siffredi Oh,thou  hast  undone  me! 

Unkind  old  man! Oh,  ill-entreated  Tancred! 
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Which  way  soe'er  J  turn,  dishonour  rears 

Her  hideous  front — ind  misery  and  ruin. 

"   Wds  it  tor  this  you  took  such  care  to  form  me  ? 

"  For  this  imbu'd  me  with  the  quickest  sense 

"  Of  shame  ;  these  finer  feelings,  that  ne'er  vex 

"  The  common  mass  of  mortals,  dully  happy 

"  In  bless'd  insensibility?  Oh,  rather 

"  You  should  have  sear'd  my  heart,  taught  me  that 

"  power 

"  And  splendid  interest  lord  it  still  o'er  virtue; 
"  That,  gilded  by  prosperity  and  pride, 
'*  There  is  no  shame,  no  meanness;  temner'd  thus, 
"  1  had  been  fit  to  rule  a  venal  world. 
"  Alas!  what  meant  thy  wantonness  of  prudence?* 
Why  have  you  rais'd  this  miserable  conflict 
Betwixt  the  duties  of  the  king  and  man? 
Set  virtue  against  virtue? — "  Ah,  SiOrecli  ! 
"  Tis  thy  superfluous,  thy  unfeeling  wisdom, 
t(  That  has  involv'd  me  in  a  maze  of  error 

"  Almost  beyond  retreat." But  hold,  my  soul 

Thy  stead v  purpose Tost  bv  various  passions 

To  this  eternal  anchor  keep— There  is, 

Can  be  no  public  without  private  virtue 

Then,  mark  me  well,  observe  what  I  command; 

"  It  is  the  sole  expedient  now  remaining " 

To-morrow,  when  the  senate  meets  again, 

Unfold  the  whole,  unravel  the  deceit ; 

"  Nor  that  alone  ;  try  to  repair  its  mischief: 

"  There  all  thy  power,  thy  eloquence,  and  interest 

"  Kxert  to  re- instate  me  in  my  rights, 

"  And  from'thy  own  dark  snares  to  disembroil  me."— 

Start  not,  my  lord — This  must  and  shall  be  done! 

Or  here  our  friendship  ends — Howe'er  disguis'd, 

Whatever  thy  pretence,  thou  art  a  traitor. 

Sif.  I  should  indeed  deserve  the  name  of  traitor, 
And  even  a  traitor's  fate,  had  I  so  slightly, 
From  principles  so  weak,  done  what  I  did, 
As  e  er  to  disavow  it 

Ton.   Ha! 

Sif.  My  liege, 
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Kxpect  not  this"-     •  Though  practice!  long  in  courts, 
1  have  not  so  far  learn'd  theirsubtle  trade, 
Ito  veer  obedient  with  each  gust  of  passion. 
1  honour  thee,  1  venerate  thy  orders, 
But  honour  more  my  duty,     Nought  on  earth 
Shall  ever  shake  me  from  that  solid  rock, 
Nor  smiles,  nor  frowns.  - 
Tan.  You  will  not  then  ? 
Sif.  I  cannot. 

Tan.  Away!  begone!  —  Oh,  my  Rodolpho,  come, 
And  save  me  from  this  traitor  !    Hence,  I  say. 
Avoid  my  presence  strait  !  and  know,  old  man, 
Thou,  my  worst  foe  beneath  the  mask  of  friendship, 
Who,  not  content  to  trample  in  the  dust 
My  dearest  rights,  dost  with  cool  insolence 
Persist,  and  call  it  duty  ;  luidst  thou  not 
A  daughter  ihat  protects  thee  thou  shouldst  feel 
The  vengeance  thou  deservest."  —  No  reply  ! 
Away  !  [Ex'it  Siffredi. 


Rod,   What  can  incense  my  prince  so  highly 
Against  his  friend  Siflrodi  ! 

Tan.  Friend  !  Rodolpho, 

When  I  have  told  thee  what  this  friend  has  done, 
How  play'd  me  like  a  boy,  a  base-born  wretch, 
Who  had  nor  heart  nor  spirit,  thou  wilt  stand 
Amaz'd,  and  wonder  at  my  stupid  patience. 

•*'  Rod.  I  heard,  with  mix'd  astonishment  and  grief, 
"  The  king's  unjust  dishonourable  will, 
"  Void  in  itself  —  1  saw  you  stung  with  rage, 
•'  And  writhing  in  the  snare  ;  just  as  I  went, 
'*  At  your  command  to  wait  you  here  —  but  that 
**  Was  the  king's  deed,  not  his. 

"  Tan.  Oh,  "he  advis'd  it  ! 
"  These  many  years  he  has  in  secret  hatch  'd 
*'  This  black  contrivance,  glories  in  the  scheme, 
"  And  proudly  plumes  him  with  his  traiterous  virtue. 
"  But  that  was  nought,  Rodolpho,  nothing,  nothing  I 
"  Oh,  that  was  gentle,  blameless  to  what  follow  'd  1 
'  I  had,  my  friend,  to  Sigismunda  given, 
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tf  To  hush  her  fears,  in  the  full  gush  of  fondness, 
"  A  blank    sign'd   with    my   hand — and    he,  Oh, 

"  HeavTns! 

"  Was  ever  such  a  wild  attempt ! — he  wrote 
Beneath  my  name  an  absolute  compliance 
To  this  detested  will,  nay,  dar'd  to  read  it 
Before  myself,  on  my  insulted  throne 

His  idle  pageant  plac'd Oh,  words  are  weak 

To  paint  the  pangs,  the  rage,  the  indignation, 
That  whirl'd  from  thought  to  thought  my  soul  in 

"  tempest, 
Now  on  the  point  to  burst,  and  now  by  shame 

Repress'd But  in  the  face  of  Sicily, 

tf  All  mad  with  acclamation,  what,  Rodolpho, 
What  could  I  do  ?  the  sole  relief  that  rose 
To  my  distracted  mind,  was  to  adjourn 
Th'  assembly  till  to-morrow — But  to-morrow 
What  can  be  done? — Oh,  it  avails  not  what! 
I  care  not  what  is  done — My  only  care 
Is  how  to  clear  my  faith  with  Sigismunda. 
She  thinks  me  false !  She  cast  a  look  that  kill'd  me ! 
Oh !  I  am  base  in  Sigismunda's  eye ! 
"  The  lowest  of  mankind,  the  most  perfidious  I 
"  Rod.  This  was  a  strain  of  insolence  indeed, 
"  A  daring  outrage  of  so  strange  a  nature 
"  As  stuns  me  quite 

"  Tan.  Curs'd  be  my  timid  prudence, 
"  That  dash'd  not  back,  that  moment  in  his  face, 
ff  The  bold  presumptuous  lie ! — and  curs'd  this  hand, 
«'  That,  from  a  start  of  poor  dissimulation, 
"  Led  off  my  Sigismunda' s  hated  rival! 
"  Ah,  then !  what,  poison'd  by  the  false  appearance, 
"  What,  Sigismunda,  were  thy  thoughts  of  me  ? 
<s  How,  in  the  silent  bitterness  of  soul, 
"  How  didst  thou  scorn  me,  hate  mankind,  thyself, 
"  For  trusting  to  the  vows  of  faithless  Tancred! 
"  For  suchlseem'd — I  was — the  thought  distract* 

"  me! 

"  I  should  have  cast  a  flattering  world  aside, 
"  Rush'd  from  my  throne,  before  them  all  avow'dher  I 
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"  The  choice,  the  glory  of  my  free-born  heart, 

"  And  spurn'd  the  shameful  fetters  thrown  upon  it — 

"  Instead  of  that— confusion  ! — what  I  did 

"  Has  clinch'd  the  chain,  confirm'dSifiredi's  crime, 

'*  And  fix'd  me  down  to  infamy  ! 

"  Rod.  My  lord, 

"  Blame  not  the  conduct  which  your  situation 
"  Tore  from  your  tortur'd  heart — What  could  you 

"  do? 

"  Had  you,  so  circumstanc'd,  in  open  senate, 
*'  Before  th'  astonish  d  public,  with  no  friends 
"  Prepar'd,  no  party  form'd,  affronted  thus 
"  The  haughty  princess  and  her  powerful  faction, 
"  Supported  by  this  will,  the  sudden  stroke, 
"  Abrupt  and  premature,  might  have  recoii'd 
"  Upon  yourself,  even  your  own  friends  revolted, 
"  And  turn'd  at  once  the  public  scale  against  you. 
"  Besides,  consider,  had  you  then  detected 
•*  In  its  fresh  guilt  this  action  of  Siffredi, 
"  You  must  with  signal  vengeance  have  chastis'd 
"  The  treasonable  deed- — Nothing  so  mean 
"  As  weak  insulted  power  that  dares  not  punish. 
And  how  would  that  have  suited  with  your  love; 
His  daughter  present  too  ?  Trust  me,  your  conduct, 
Howe'er  abhorrent  to  a  heart  like  yours, 
Was  fortunate  and  wise — Not  that  I  mean, 

E'er  to  advise  submission 

"  Tan.  Heav'ns!  submission- 

Could  I  descend  to  bear  it,  ev'n  in  thought, 
Despise  me,  you,  the  world,  and  Sigismunda  ! 
Submission  I — No  ! — To-morrow's  glorious  light 
Shall  flash  discovery  on  the  scene  of  baseness. 
Whatever  be  the  risque,  by  Heav'ns,  to-morrow, 
I  will  o'eiturn  the  dirty  lie-built  schemes 
Of  these  old  men,  and  shew  my  faithful  senate, 
That  Manfred's  son  knows  to  assert  and  wear, 
W7ith  undiminish'd  dignity,  that  crown 
This  unexpected  day  has  plac'd  upon  him." 
But  this,  my  friend,  "  these  stormy  gusts  of  pride 
**  Are  foreign  to  my  love— —Till  Sisismunda, 

£2 
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"  Be  disabus'd,  my  breast  is  tumult  all, 

"  And  can  obey  no  settled  course  of  reason. 

*'  I  see  her  still,  1  feel  her  powerful  image, 

"  That  look,  where  with  reproach  complaint  was 

"  mix'd, 

"  Rig  with  soft  woe,  and  gentle  indignation, 
"  Which  seem'd  at  once  to  pity  and  to  scorn  me  •  *  • 
"  Oh,  let  me  find  her!    I  too  long  have  left 
"  My  Sigismunda.  to  converse  with  tears, 
*'  A  prey  to  thoughts  that  picture  me  a  villain. 
*'  But  ah  !  how,  clogg'd  with  this  accursed  state, 
"  A  tedious  world,  shall  I  now  find  access? 
"  Her  father  too — Ten  thousand  horrors  crowd 

"  Into  the  wild,  fantastic  eye  of  love 

"  Who  knows  what  he  may  do?    Come  then,  mv 

"  friend, 

"  And  by  thy  sister's  hand,  oh,  let  me  steal 
f(  A  letter  to  her  bosom — I  no  longer 
"  Can  bear  her  absence,  by  the  just  contempt 
' '  She  now  must  brand  me  with,  inflam'd  to  madness. 
"  Fly  my  Rodolpho,  flv  1  engage  thy  sister 
'*  To  aid  my  letter."  This  black,  unheard  of  outrage. 

I  cannot  now  impart 'Till  Sigismunda 

J3e  disabus'd,  my  breast  is  tumult  all. 

Come,  then,  my  friend,  and  ly  the  hand  of  Laura, 

Oh,  let  me  steal  a  letter  to  her  losom, 

And  this  "  very"  evening 

Secure  an  interview — I  would  not  bear 

This  rack  another  day,  not  for  my  kingdom. 

"  Till  then,  deep  plung'din  solitude  and  shades, 

'*  I  will  not  see  the  hated  face  of  man." 

Thought  drives  on  thought,  on  passion  passions  roll^ 
Her  smiles  alone  can  calm  my  raging  soul.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Chamber.     SIGISMUNDA  alone,  sitting  in  a  discon* 

solale  Posture. 

AH,  tyrant  prince  !  ah  more  than  faithless  Tancred  I 
Ungenerous  and  inhuman  in  thy  falsehood!. 
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Hadst  thou  this  morning,  when  my  hopeless  heart, 

Submissive  to  my  fortune  and  my  duty, 

#ad  so  much  spirit  left,  as  to  be  willing 

To  give  thee  back  thy  vows,  ah  !  hadst  thou  then 

Confess'd  the  sad  necessity  thy  state 

Impos'd  upon  ihee,  and  with  gentle  friendship, 

Since  we  must  part  at  last,  our  parting  soften'd  j 

I  should  indeed — I  should  have  been  unhappy, 

But  not  to  this  extreme — "  Amidst  my  grief, 

"  1  had,  with  pensive  pleasure,  cherish'd  still 

"  The  sweet  remembrance  of  thy  former  love, 

"  Thy  image  still  had  dwelt  upon  my  soul, 

"  And  made  our  guiltless  woes  not  undelightful. 

"  But  coolly  thus — How  couldst  thou  be  so  cruel  ? — 

"  Thus  to  revive  my  hopes,  to  sooth  my  love, 

"  And  call  forth  all  its  tenderness,  then  sink  me 

"  In  black  despair — What  unrelenting  pride 

"  Possess'd  thy  breast,  that  thou  couldst  bearunmpv'd 

"  To  see  me  bent  beneath  a  weight  of  shame? 

"  Pangs  thou  canst  never  feel  1    How  couldst  thou 

"  drag  me, 

"  In  barbarous  triumph  at  a  rival's  car? 
"  How  make  me  witness  to  a  sight  of  horror  ? 
"  That  hand,  which  but  a  few  short  hours  ago, 
"  So  wantonly  abus'd  my  simple  faith, 
"  Before  th'  attesting  world  giv'n  to  another, 
"  Irrevocably  given  ! — There  was  a  time, 
"  When  the"  least  cloud  that  hung  upon  my  brow, 
"  Perhaps  imagin'd  only,  touch'd  thy  pity. 
Then,  brighten'd  often  by  the  ready  tear, 
Thy  looks  were  softness  all ;  then  the  quick  heart, 
In  every  nerve  alive,  forgot  itself, 
And  for  each  other  then  we  felt  alone. 
But  now,  alas!  those  tender  days  are  fled  ; 
Now  thou  canst  see  me  wretched,  pierc'd  with  an- 

"  guish, 

With  studied  anguish  of  thy  own  creating, 
Nor  wet  thy  harden'd  eye — Hold,  let  me  think— 
1  wrong  thee  sure ;  thou  canst  not  be  so  base, 
As  meanly  in  my  misery  to  triumph.—' 
E   3 
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"   What  is  it  then  ! — 'Tis  fickleness  of  nature, 

tf  'Tis  sickly  love  extinguish'd  by  ambition '* 

Is  there,  kin'd  Heav'n,  no  constancy  in  man  ? 
No  stedfast  truth,  no  generous  fix'd  affection, 
That  can  bear  up  against  a  selfish  world? 
No,  there  is  none — Even  Tancred  is  inconstant! 

[Rising. 

Hence  let  me  fly  this  scene  ! — Whate'er  I  see, 
These  roofs,  these  walls,  each  object  that  surrounds 

me, 

Are  tainted  with  his  vows — But  whither  fly? 
The  groves  are  worse,  the  soft  retreat  of  Belmont, 
Its  deepening  glooms,  gay  lawns,  and  airy  summits, 
Will  wound  my  busy  memory  to  torture, 
And  all  its  shades  will  whisper — faithless  Tancred!— 
My  father  comes — How,  sunk  in  this  disorder, 
Shall  I  sustain  his  presence  ? 

Enter  SIFFREDI. 

Sif.  Sigismunda, 

My  dearest  child!  I  grieve  to  find  thee  thus 
A  prey  to  tears.     '«  1  know  the  powerful  cause 
"  From  which  they  flow,  and  therefore  can  excuse 

«'  them, 

fe  But  not  their  wilful  obstinate  continuance. 
"  Come,  rouse  thee,  then,  call  up  thy  drooping  spirit." 
Awake  to  reason  from  this  dream  of  love, 
And  shew  the  world  thou  art  SifFredi's  daughter. 

Sig.  Alas!  I  am  unworthy  of  that  name. 

Sif.  Thou  art  indeed  to  blame ;  thou  hast  too  rashly 
Engag'd  thy  heart,  without  a  father's  sanction. 
But  this  I  cau  forgive.     "  The  king  has  virtues, 
*'  That  plead  thy  full  excuse;  nor  was  I  void 
"  Of  blame,  to  trust  thee  to  those  dangerous  virtues* 
"  Then  dread  not  my  reproaches.  Though  he  blameSj 
**  Thy  tender  father  pities  more  than  blames  thee. 
**  Thou  art  my  daughter  still ;"  and,  if  thy  heart 
Will  now  resume  its  pride,  assert  itself, 
And  greatly  rise  superior  to  this  trial, 
I  to  my  warmest  confidence  again 
Will  take  thee,  and  esteem  thee  more  my  daughter. 
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Sig.  Oh,  you  are  gentler  far  than  I  deserve ! 
It  is,  it  ever  was,  my  darling  pride, 
To  bend  my  soul  to  your  supreme  commands, 
Your  wisest  will  •,  and  though,  by  love  betray'd— 
Alas!  and  punish'd  too — I  have  transgress'd 
The  nicest  bounds  of  duty,  yet  I  feel 
A  sentiment  of  tenderness,  a  source 
Of  filial  nature  springing  in  my  breast, 
That,  should  it  kill  me,  shall'controul  this  passion, 
And  make  me  all  submission  and  obedience 
To  you,  my  honour'd  lord,  the  best  of  fathers. 

Sif.  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  comfort  of  my  age  ! 
Thou  only  joy  and  hope  of  these  grey  hairs  ! 
Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  a  parent's  heart ; 
There,  with  the  kindly  aid  of  my  advice, 
Even  with  the  dew  of  these  paternal  tears, 

Revive  and  nourish  this  becoming  spirit 

Then  thou  dost  promise  me,  my  Sigismunda— — 
Thy  father  stoops  to  make  it  his  request — 
Thou  wilt  resign  thy  fond  presumptuous  hopes, 
And  henceforth  never  more  indulge  one  thought 
That  in  the  light  of  love  regards  the  king  ? 

Sig.  Hopes  1  have  none  ! — Those  by  this  fatal  day 
Are  blasted  all — But  from  my  soul  to  banish, 
While  weeping  memory  there  retains  her  seat, 
Thoughts  which  the  purest  bosom  might  have  che- 

rish'd, 

Once  my  delight,  now  even  in  anguish  charming, 
Is  more,  my  lord,  than  I  can  promise. 

Sif.  Absence,  and  time,  the  softner  of  our  passions, 
Will  conquer  this.     Meantime,  1  hope  from  thee 
A  generous  great  effort;  that  thou  wilt  now 
Exert  thy  utmost  force,  nor  languish  thus 
Beneath  the  vain  extravagance  of  love. 
Let  not  thy  father  blush  to  hear  it  said, 
His  daughter  was  so  weak,  e'er  to  admit 
A  thought  so  void  of  reason,  that  a  king 
Should  to  his  rank,  his  honour,  and  his  glory, 
The  high  important  duties  of  a  throne, 
Even  to  his  throne  itself,  madly  prefer 
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A  wild  romantic  passion,  the  fond  child 

Of  youthful  dreaming  thought  and  vacant  hours; 

That  he  should  quit  his  Heav'n-appointed  station, 

Desert  his  awful  charge,  the  care  of  all 

"  The  toiling  millions  which  this  isle  contains; 

"  Nay  more,  should  plunge  them  into  war  and  ruin, 

"  And  all  to  sooth  a  sick  imagination, . 

•'  A  miserable  weakness." — What,  must  for  thee, 

To  make  thee  blest,  Sicilia  be  unhappy  ? 

"  The  king  himself,  lost  to  the  nobler  sense 

"  Of  manly  praise,  become  the  piteous  hero 

"  Of  some  soft  tale,  and  rush  on  sure  destruction? 

"  Canst  thou,  my  daughter,  letthe  monstrous  thought 

"  Possess  one  moment  thy  perverted  fancy?" 

Rouse  thee,  for  shame!  and  if  a  spark  of  virtue 

Lies  slumb'ring  in  thy  soul,  bid  it  blaze  forth ; 

Nor  sink  unequal  to  the  glorious  lesson., 

This  day  thy  lover  gave  thee  from  his  throne. 

Sig.  Ah,  that  was  not  from  virtue ! — Had,  my  father, 
That  been  his  aim,  I  yield  to  what  you  say ; 
"  'Tis  powerful  truth,  unanswerable  reason. 
*'  Then,  then,  with  sad  but  duteous  resignation, 
'*  I  had  submitted  as  became  your  daughter; 
"  But  in  that  moment,  when  my  humbled  hopes 
•*  Were  to  my  duty  reconcil'd,  to  raise  them 
"  To  yet  a  fonder  height  than  e'er  they  knew, 
"  Then  rudely  dash  them  down — There  is  the  sting! 
"  The  blasting  view  is  ever  present  to  me—" 
Why  did  you  drag  me  to  a  sight  so  cruel  ? 

Sif.  It  was  a  scene  to  fire  thy  emulation. 

Sig.  It  was  a  scene  of  perfidy  ! — But  know, 
I  will  do  more  than  imitate  the  king — 
For  he  is  false! — I,  though  sincerely  pierc'd 
With  the  best,  truest  passion,  ever  touch'd 
A  virgin's  breast,  here  vow  to  Heaven  and  you, 
Though  from  my  heart  I  cannot,  from  my  hopes 
To  cast  this  prince — What  would  you  more,  my  father  ? 

Sif.  Yes,  one  thing  more — thy  father  then  is  happy — 
"  Though  by  the  voice  of  innocence  and  virtue 
<r  Absolv'd,  we  live  not  to  ourselves  alone ; 
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ri  A  rigorous  world  with  peremptory  sway, 
"  Subjects  us  all,  ant!  even  the  noblest  most." 
This  world  from  thee,  my  honour  and  thy  own, 
Demands  one  step  ;  a  step,  by  which,  co'nvinc'd, 
The  king  may  see  thy  heart  disdains  to  wear 
A  chain  which  his  has  greatly  thrown  aside. 
"  'Tis  fitting  too,  thy  sex's  pride  commands  thee, 
"  To  shew  th' approving  world  thou  canst  resign, 
"  As  well  as  he,  nor  with  inferior  spirit, 
"  A  passion  fatal  to  the  public  weal." 
But  above  all,  thou  must  root  out  for  ever 
From  the  king's  breast  the  least  remain  of  hope, 
And  henceforth  make  his  mentioned  love  dishonour. 
These  things,  my  daughter,  that  must  needs  be  done, 
Can  but  this  way  be  done — by  the  safe  refuge, 
The  sacred  shelter  of  a  husband's  arms. 
And  there  is  one 

Sig.  Good  Heav'ns !  what  means  my  lord  ? 

Sif.  One  of  illustrious  family,  high  rank, 
Yet  still  of  higher  dignity  and  merit, 
Who  can  and  will  protect  thee;  one  to  awe 
The  king  himself — Nay,  hear  me,  Sigismunda-- 
The  noble  Osmond  courts  thee  for  his  bride, 
And  has  my  plighted  word — This  day — 

Sig.   [Kneeling.']  My  father ! 
Let  me  with  trembling  arms  embrace  thy  knees! 
Oh,  if  you  ever  wish  to  see  me  happy; 
If  e'er  in  infant  years  I  gave  you  joy, 
When,  as  I  prattling  twin'd  around  your  neck, 
You  snatch'd  me  to  your  bosom,  kiss'd  my  eyes, 
And  melting  said  you  saw  my  mother  there  j 
Oh,  save  me  from  that  worst  severity 
Of  fate  !  Oh,  outrage  not  my  breaking  heart 
To  that  degree  ! — 1  cannot ! — 'tis  impossible  I— 
So  soon  withdraw  it,  give  it  to  another — 
'*  Hear  me,  my  dearest  father ;  hear  the  voice 
f<  Of  nature  and  humanity,  that  plead, 

"  As  well  as  justice,  for  me  ! Not  to  choose 

«*  Without  your  wise  direction  may  he  duty; 
«  But  still  my  choice  is  free— that  is  a  right, 
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Which  even  the  lowest  slave  can  never  lose. 

And  would  you  thus  degrade  me?— make  me  base? 

For  such  it  were,  to  give  my  worthless  person 

Without  my  heart,  an  injury  to  Osmond, 

The  highest  can  be  done. "—Let  me,  my  lord — 
Or  I  shall  die,  shall,  by  the  sudden  change, 
Be  to  distraction  shock'd — Let  me  wear  out 
My  hapless  days  in  solitude  and  silence, 
Far  from  the  malice  of  a  prying  world ! 

At  least — you  cannot  sure  refuse  me  this • 

Give  me  a  little  time — 1  will  do  all, 

All  I  can  do,  to  please  you  ! — «'  Oh,  your  eye 

"  Sheds  a  kind  beam " 

Sif.  My  daughter !  yon  abuse 
The  softness  of  my  nature — 

Sig.  Here,  my  father, 
'Till  you  relent,  here  will  I  grow  for  ever ! 

Sif.  Rise,  Sigismunda. — -Though  you   touch  my 

heart, 

Nothing  can  shake  th'  inexorable  dictates 
Of  honour,  duty,  and  determin'd  reason. 
Then,  byjthe  holy  ties  of  filial  love, 
Resolve,  I  charge  thee,  to  receive  Earl  Osmond, 
As  suiis  the  man  who  is  thy  father's  choice, 
And  worihy  of  thy  hand — I  go  to  bring  him — 

Sig.  Spare  me,  my  dearest  father  1 

Sif.  [Aside.']  I  must  rush 
From  her  soft  grasp,  or  nature  will  betray  me ! 
"  Oh,  grant  us,  Heav'n  !    that  fortitude  of  mind, 
"  Which  listens  to  our  duty,  not  our  ppssions." — 
Quit  me,  my  child ! 

Sig'.  You  cannot,  oh,  ray  father ! 
You  cannot  leave  me  thus  ! 

Sif.  Come  hither,  Laura, 

Come  to  thy  friend.     Now  shew  thyself  a  friend. 
Combat  her  weakness;  dissipate  her  tears ; 
Cherish,  and  reconcile  her  to  her  duty.  [Exit  Siffredi. 
Enter  LAURA. 

Sig.  Oh,  woe  on  woe!  distress'd  by  love  and  duty 
Oh,  every  way  unhappy  Sigismunda  ! 
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Laura.  Forgive  me,  madam,  if  I  blame  your  grief. 
How  can  you  waste  your  tears  on  one  so  false? 
Unworthy  of  your  tenderness ;  to  whom 
Nought  but  contempt  is  due,  and  indignation  ? 

Sig.  You  know  not  half  the  horrors  of  my  fate  ! 
I  might  perhaps  have  learn'd  to  scorn  his  falsehood  ; 
Nay,  when  the  first  sad  burst  of  tears  was  past, 
I  might  have  rous'd  my  pride,  and  scorn'd  himself — 
But  'tis  too  much,  this  greatest  last  misfortune— 
Oh,  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  Where  hide  me,  Laura, 
From  the  dire  scene  my  father  now  prepares  ? 

Laura.  What  thus  alarms  you,  madam? 

Sig.  Can  it  be  ? 

Can  I ah,  no !— — at  once  give  to  another 

My  violated  heart  ?  in  one  wild  moment  ? 

He  brings  Earl  Osmond  to  receive  my  vows. 

Oh,  dreadful  change  !  for  Tancred,  haughty  Osmond. 

Laura.  Now,  on  my  soul, 'tis  what  an  outrag'd  heart 

Like  yours  should  wish  ! 1  should,  by  Heavens, 

esteem  it 
Most  exquisite  revenge  ! 

Sig.  Revenge  !  on  whom  ? 
On  my  own  heart,  already  but  too  wretched  ! 

Laura.  On  him !  this  Tancred !  who  has  basely  sold, 
For  the  dull  form  of  despicable  grandeur, 
His  faith,  his  love  ! — At  once  a  slave  and  tyrant ! 

Sig.  Oh,  rail  at  me,  at  my  believing  folly, 
My  vain  ill-founded  hopes  ;  but  spare  him,  Laura. 

Laura.  Who  rais'd  these  hopes  ?  who  triumphs 

o'er  that  weakness  ? 

Pardon  the  word — You  greatly  merit  him  j 
Better  than  him,  with  all  his  giddy  pomp ; 
You  rais'd  him  by  your  smiles  when  he  was  nothing. 
Where  is  your  woman's  pride,  that  guardian  spirit 
Giv'n  us  to  dash  the  perfidy  of  man  ? 
Ye  powers !  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  with  patience — 
"  Yet  recent  from  the  most  unsparing  vows 
*f  The  tongue  of  love  e'er  lavish'd  ;  from  your  hopes 
"  So  vainly,  idly,  cruelly  deluded  j" 
Bet  ore  the  public  thus,  before  your  father, 
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By  an  irrevocable  solemn  deed, 
With  such  inhuman  scorn,  to  throw  you  from  him  : 
To  give  his  faithless  hand  yet  warm  from  thine, 
With  complicated  meanness,  to  Constantia: 
And,  to  complete  his  crime,  when  thy  weak  limbs 
Could  scarce  support  ihee,  then,  of  thee  regardless. 
To  lead  her  off. 

Sig.  That  was  indeed  a  sight 
To  poison  love;  to  turn  it  into  mge 
And  keen  contempt. — What  means  this  stupid  weak 
ness 

That  hangs  upon  me?   Hence,  unworthy  tears  ! 
Disgrace  my  cheek  no  more  !  No  more,  my  heart, 

For  one  so  coolly  false  or  meanly  fickle 

"  Oh,  it  imports  not  which" — dare  to  suggest 
The  least  excuse  ! — Yes,  traitor,  I  will  wring 
Thy  pride,  will  turn  thy  triumph  to  confusion  ! 
I  will  not  pine  away  my  days  for  thee, 
Sighing  to  brooks  and  groves;  while,  with  vain  pity. 

You  in  a  rival's  arms  lament  my  fate 

No,  let  me  perish  !  ere  I  tamely  be 

That  soft,  that  patient,  gentle,  Sigismunda, 

Who  can  console  her  with  the  wretched  boast, 

She  was  for  thee  unhappy  ! If  1  am, 

1  will  be  nobly  so  !"— — Sicilia's  daughters 
Shall,  wondering,  see  in  me  a  great  example 
Of  one  who  punish'd  an  ill-judging  heart, 
Who  made  it  bow  to  what  it  most  abhorr'd  ! 
Crush'd  it  to  misery  !  for  having  thus 
So  lightly  listen'd  to  a  worthless  lover? 

iawra.  Atlastit  mounts, thekindlingprideof virtue; 

Trust  me,  thy  marriage  will  embitter  his 

Sig.  Oh,  may  the  furies  light  his  nuptial  torch ! 
Be  it  accurs'd  as  mine!  For  the  fair  peace, 
The  tender  joys  of  hymeneal  love, 
May  jealousy  awak'd',  and  fell  remorse, 
Pour  all  their  fiercest  venom  through  his  breast '. — 
Where  the  fates  lead,  and  blind  revenge,  I  follow. — • 
Let  me  not  think — By  injur'd  love  !   1  vow, 
Thou  shall,  base  prince  !  perfidious  and  inhuman! 
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Thou  shall  behold  me  in  another's  arms 3 
In  his  thou  hatest!  Osmond's  1 
/Laura.  ft  That  will  grind 

"  His  heart  with  secret  rage  :"  Ay,  that  will  sting 
His  soul  to  madness ;  **  set  him  up  a  terror, 

"  A  spectacle  of  woe  to  faithless  lovers  !" 

Your  cooler  thoughts,  besides,  will  of  the  change 
Approve,  and  think  it  happy.     Noble  Osmond 
"  From  the  same  stock  with  him  derives  his  birth, 
"  First  of  Sicilian  barons,  prudent,  brave, 
"  Of  strictest  honour,  and  by  all  rever'd " 

Sig.  Talk  not  of  Osmond,  but  perfidious  Tancredt 
Rail  at  him,  rail !  invent  new  names  of  scorn! 
Assist  me,  Laura  ;  lend  my  rage  fresh  fuel ; 
Support  my  staggering  purpose,  which  already 
Begins  to  fail  me — Ah,  my  vaunts  how  vain! 
How  have  1  ly'd  to  my  own  heart  ! — Alas, 
Mv  tears  return,  the  mighty  flood  o'erwhelms  met 
*'  *I"en  thousand  crowding  images  distract 

**  My  tortur'd  thought And  is  it  come  to  this? 

*'  Our  hopes,  our  vows,  our  oft  repeated  wishes, 

*'  Breath'd  from  the  fervent  soul,  and  full  of  Heav'n, 

**  To  make  each  other  happy——  come  to  this!" 

Laura,  if  thy  own  peace  and  honour  cannot  keep 
Thy  resolution  fix'd  ;  yet,  Sigismuncla, 
Oh,  think  how  deeply,  how  beyond  retreat, 
Thy  father  is  engag'd. 

Sig.  Ah,  wretched  weakness! 
That  thus  enthrals  my  soul,  "  that  chases  thence 
"   bach  nobler  thought,  the  sense  of  every  duty  j" 
And  have  I  then  no  tears  for  thee,  my  father? 
Can  I  forget  thy  cares,  from  helpless  years, 
Thv  tenderness  for  me?  "  an  eye  still  beam'd 
"  With  love;  a  brow  that  never  knew  a  frown  ; 
"  Nor  a  harsh  word  thy  tongue?"  Shall  I  for  these 
Bepay  thy  stooping  venerable  age 
With  shame,  disquiet,  anguish,  and  dishonour? 
It  must  not  be  ! — Thou  first  of  angels !  come, 
Sweet  filial  piety,  and  firm  mv  breast ! 
Yes,  let  one  daughter  to  her  fate  submit, 
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Be  nobly  wretched — but  her  father  happy  I— 
Laura  !— they  come!  Oh,  Heav'ns,  I  cannot  stand 
The  horrid  trial! — Open,  open,  earth  ! 
And  hide  me  from  their  view. 

Laura.  Madam. 

Enter  SIFFREDI  and  OSMOND. 

Sif.  My  daughter, 

Behold  my  noble  friend  who  courts  thy  hand, 
And  whom  to  call  my  son  I  shall  be  proud ; 
"  Nor  shall  I  less  be  pleas'd  in  this  alliance, 
"  To  see  thee  happy." 

Osm.  Think  not,  I  presume, 
Madam,  on  this  your  father's  kind  consent, 
To  make  me  blest.    I  love  you  from  a  heart, 
That  seeks  your  good  superior  to  my  own ; 
And  will  by  every  art  of  tender  friendship, 
Consult  your  dearest  welfare.    May  I  hope, 
Yours  does  not  disavow  your  father's  choice  ? 

Sig.  I  am  a  daughter,  Sir — and  have  no  power 
O'er  my  own  heart — I  die — support  me,  Laura. 

[Faints. 

Sif.  Help — Bear  her  off — She  breathes—  my  daugh 
ter  ! 

Sig.  Oh, 

'Forgive  my  weakness — soft — my  Laura,  lead  me — 
To  my  apartment.     [Exeunt  Sigismunda  and  Laura. 

Sif.  Pardon  me,  my  lord, 
If  by  this  sudden  accident  alarm'd, 
I  leave  you  for  a  moment.  [Exit  Siffredi. 

Osm.  Let  me  think 

What  can  this  mean  ?•   ••  -Is  it  to  me  aversion  ? 

Or  is  it,  as  I  fear'd,  she  loves  another  ? 

Ha  !— yes — perhaps  the  king,  the  young  Count  Tan- 

cred  ; 

They  were  bred  tip  together— —Surely  that, 
That  cannot  be — Has  he  not  given  his  hand, 
In  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  Constantia  ? 
Does  not  his  crown  depend  upon  the  deed? 
*'  No — If  they  lov'd,  and  this  old  statesman  knew  it, 
"  He  could  not  to  a  king  prefer  a  subject. 
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"  His  virtues  I  esteem — nay  more,  I  trust  them — >->• 
*'  So  far  as  virtue  goes — but  could  he  place 

"  His  daughter  on  the  throne  of  Sicily 

tst  Oh,  'tis  a  glorious  bribe,  too  much  for  man!" 

What  is  it  then  ?  I  care  not  what  it  be. 

"  My  honour  now,  my  dignity  demands, 

"  That  my  propos'd  alliance,  by  her  father, 

"  And  even  herself  accepted,  be  not  scorn'd. 

"  I  love  her  too — I  never  knew  till  now 

"  To  what  a  pitch  I  love  her.     Oh,  she  shot 

"  Ten  thousand  charms  into  my  inmost  soul! 

"  She  look'd  so  mild,  so  amiably  gentle, 

"  She  bow'd  her  head,  she  glow'd  with  such  con- 

"  fusion, 

"  Such  loveliness  of  modesty  !  She  is, 
"   In  gracious  mind,  in  manners,  and  in  person, 
*'  The  perfect  model  of  all  female  beauty!" 
She  must  be  mine — She  is! — If  yet  her  heart 
Consents  not  to  my  happiness,  ner  duty, 
Join'd  to  my  tender  cares,  will  gain  so  much 
Upon  her  generous  nature — That  will  follow. 
The  man  of  sense,  who  acts  a  prudent  part, 
Not  flattering  steals,  but  forms  himself  the  heart.  [Ex. 

ACTTv.     SCENE  I. 

The  Garden  lelongingto  SIFFRBDI'J  House.     Enter 

SIGISMUNDA  and  LAURA. 
Sigismunda,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
'Tis  done! — I  am  a  slave  ! — The  fatal  vow 
Has  pass'd  my  lips! — Methought  in  those  sad  mo-. 

ments, 

The  tombs  around,  the  saints,  the  darken'd  altar, 
And  all  the  trembling  shrines  with  horror  shook. 
But  here  is  stiil  new  matter  of  distress. 
Oh,  Tancred,  cease  to  persecute  me  more ! 
Oh,  grudge  me  not  some  calmer  state  of  woe  ; 
Some  quiet  gloom  to  shade  my  hopeless  days, 

Where  I  may  never  hear  of  love  and  thee  ! 

Has  Laura,  too,  conspir'd  against  my  peace  ? 

did  you  take  this  letter? — Bear  it  back • 
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I  will  not  court  new  pain.         [Giving  her  the  letter. 

Laura    Madam,  Rodolpho 
Urg'cl  me  so  much,  nay,  even  with  tears  conjur'd  me, 

But  this  once  more  to  serve  th'  unhappy  king 

For  such  he  said  was that  thougn  enrug'd, 

Equal  with  thee,  at  his  inhuman  falsehood, 
1  could  not  to  my  brother's  fervent  prayers 

Refuse  this  office Read  it His  excuses 

"\Yill  only  more  expose  his  falsehood. 

&«£.  No: 

It  suits  not  Osmond's  wife  to  rear!  one  line 
From  that  contagious  hand — she  knows  too  well ! 
Laura.  He  paints  him   out  distress'd  beyond  ex 
pression  ; 

Even  on  the  point  of  madness.     "  Wild  as  winds, 
"  And  fighting  seas,  he  raves.     His  passions  mix, 
«'  With  ceaseless  rage,  all  in  each  giddy  moment." 
Jie  dies  to  see  you,  and  to  clear  his  faith. 
Sig.  Save  me  from  that ! — That  would  be  worse 

than  all! 

Laura.  I  but  report  my  brother's  words  j  who  then 
Began  to  talk  of  some  dark  imposition, 
That  had  deceiv'd  us  all ;  when  interrupted, 
We  heard  your  father  and  Earl  Osmond  near, 
As  summon'd  to  Constantia's  court  they  went. 

Sig.  Ha!  imposition? Well,  if  I  am  doom'd. 

To  be,  o'er  all  my  sex,  the  wretch  of  love, 

In  vain  I  would  resist Give  me  the  letter 

To  know  the  worst  is  some  relief Alas, 

It  was  not  thus,  with  such  dire  palpitations, 
That,  Tancred,  once  I  us'd  to  read  thy  letters. 

\Atempting  to  read  the  letter,  gives  it  to  Laura. 
Ah,  fond  remembrance  blinds  me ! — Read  it,  Laura. 
Laura.  [Reads .J  *  Deliver  me,  Sigismunda,  from 
that  most  exquisite  misery  which  a  faithful  heart 
can  suffer — to  be  thought  base  by  her,  from  whose 
esteem  even  virtue  borrows  new  charms.  When 
I  submitted  to  my  cruel  situation,  it  was  not  false 
hood  you  beheld,  but  an  excess  «f  love.  Rather 
than  endanger  that,  I  for  a  while  gave  up  my  ho- 
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nour.  Every  moment,  till  I  see  you  stabs  me  with 
severer  pangs  than  real  guilt  itself  can  feel.  Let 
me  then  conjure  you  to  meet  me  in  the  garden,  to 
wards  the  close  of  the  day,  when  I  will  explain  this 
mystery.  We  have  been  most  inhumanly  abused; 
and  that  by  the  means  of  the  very  uaper  which  1  gave 
you,  from  the  warmest  sincerity  of  love,  to  assure  to 
you  the  heart  and  haud  of  TANCRED.' 

Sig.  There,  Laura,  there  the  dreadful  secret  sprung ! 
That  paper!  ah,  that  paper!  it  suggests 
A  thousand  horrid  thoughts — I  to  my  father 
Gave  it;  and  he  perhaps— 1  dare  not  cast 
A  look  that  way — If  yet  indeed  you  love  me, 
Oh,  blast  me  not,  kind  Tancred,  with  the  truth! 
Oh,  pitying,  keep  me  ignorant  for  ever. 
What  strange  peculiar  misery  is  mine  ? 
Reduc'd  to  wish  the  man  I  love  were  false ! 
"  Why  was  I  hurry'd  to  a  step  so  rash? 
"  Repairless  woe! — I  might  have  waited,  sure, 
"  A  few  short  hours — No  duty  that  forbade — . 
'  1  ow'd  thy  love  that  justice;  till  this  day 
'  Thy  love  an  image  of  all  perfect  goodness! 
'  A  oeam  from  Heav'n  that  glow'd  with  ev'ry  virtue  J 
'  And  have  I  thrown  this  prize  of  life  away  ? 
*  The  piteous  wreck  of  one  distracted  moment? 
"  Ah,  the  cold  prudence  of  remorseless  age  J 
"  Ah,  parents,  traitors  to  your  children's  bliss  ! 
*'  Ah,  curs'd,  ah,  blind  revenge ! — On  every  hand 
"  I  was  betray'd — You,  Laura,  too,  betray'd  me ! 
**  Laura.  Who,  who  but  he,  whatever  he  writes, 

'*  betray'd  you? 

'*  Or  false  or  pusillanimous.     For  once, 
"  I  will  with  you  suppose,  that  his  agreement 
**  To  the  king's  will  was  foig'd — Though  forg'd  by 

"  whom  ? 

<f  Your  father  scorns  the  crime— Yet  what  avails  it? 
"  This,  if  it  clears  his  truth,  condemns  his  spirit, 
**  A  youthful  king,  by  love  and  honour  fir'd, 
"  Patient  to  sit  on  his  insulted  throne, 
"'  And  let  an  outrage,  of  so  high  a  nature, 
F  3 
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"  Unpunished  pass,  uncheck'd,  uncontradicted— • 
"  Oh,  'tis  a  meanness  equal  even  to  falsehood. 

"  Sig.  Laura,  no  more — We  have  already  judg'd 
"  Too  largely  without  knowledge.  Oft,  what  seems 
"  A  trifle,  a  mere  nothing,  by  itself, 
"  In  some  nice  situation  turns  the  scale 
"  Of  fate,  and  rules  the  most  important  actions, 
*'  Yes,  1  begin  to  feel  a  sad  presage  ! 
"  I  am  undone,  from  that  eternal  source 
"  Of  human  woes— the  judgment  of  the  passions. 
*'  But  what  have  I  to  do  wjth  these  excuses  ? 
"  O,  cease,  my  treacherous  heart,  to  give  them  room ! 
"  It  suits  not  thee  to  plead  a  lover's  cause  : 
"  Even  to  lament  rny  fate  is  now  dishonour. 
"  Nought  now  remains,  but  with  relentless  purpose, 
"  To  shun  all  interviews,  all  clearing  up 
"  Of  this  dark  scene  ;  to  wrap  myself  in  gloom, 
"  Jn  solitude  and  shades;  there  to  devour 
'*  The  silent  sorrows  ever  swelling  here  ; 
"  And  since  I  must  be  wretched->-for  X  must — 
"  To  claim  the  mighty  misery  myself, 
"  Engross  it  all,  and  spare  a  hapless  father. 
"•  Hence,  let  me  fly! — The  hour  approaches—" 

Laura.  Madam, 
Behold  becomes — the  king — 

Sig.  Heav'ns !  how  escape  ? 
l^o — 1  will  stayi — This  one  last  meeting — Leave  me, 

[Exit  Laura . 
Enter  TANCRED. 

Tan.  And  are  these  long,  long  hours  of  torture  past  J 
My  life !  my  Sigismunda  ! 

[Throwing  himself  at  her  feet. 

Sig.  Kise,  my  lord. 
To  see  my  sovereign  thus  no  more  becomes  me, 

Tan.  O,  let  me  kiss  the  ground  on  which  you  tread ! 
Let  me  exhale  my  soul  in  softest  transport ! 
Since  I  again  behold  my  Sigismunda!  [Rising^ 

Unkind  !  how  couldst  thou  ever  deem  me  false? 
How  thus  dishonour  love  ? — "  Oh,  I  could  much 
*'  Embitter  my  complaint ! — How  low  were  then 
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"  Thy  thoughts  of  me  ?  How  didst  thou  then  affront 
"  The  human  heart  itself?'*    After  the  vows. 
The  fervent  truth,  the  tender  protestations, 
Which  mine  has  often  pour'd,  to  let  thy  breast, 
Whate'er  th'  appearance  was,  admit  suspicion  ? 

Sig.  How  !  when  1  heard  myself  your  full  consent 
TO  the  late  king's  so  just  and  prudent  will? 
Heard  it  before  you  read,  in  solemn  senate  ? 
When  I  beheld  you  give  your  royal  hand 
To  her,  whose  birth  and  clignity  of  right 
Demands  that  high  alliance  ?     Yes,  my  lord, 
You  have  done  well.  The  man  whom  Heaven  appoints 
To  govern  others,  should  himself  first  learn 
To  bend  his  passions  to  the  sway  of  reason. 
Jn  all  you  have  done  well ;  but  when  you  bid 
My  humbled  hopes  look  up  to  you  again, 
And  sooth'd  with  wanton  cruelty  my  weakness- 
Thai  too  was  well-*— My  vanity  deserv'd 
The  sharp  rebuke,  • '  whose  fond  extravagance 
**  Could  ever  dream  to  balance  your  repose, 
"  Your  glory,  and  the  welfare  o'f  a  people." 

Tan.  Chide  on,  chide  on.  Thy  soft  reproaches  now, 
Instead  of  wounding,  only  sooth  my  fondness. 
No,  no,  thou  charming  consort  of  my  soul ! 
1  never  lov'd  thee  with  such  faithful  ardour, 
As  in  that  cruel  miserable  moment 
You  thought  me  false;  "  when  ev'n  my  honour  stoop'd 
"  To  wear  for  thee  a  baffled  face  of  baseness." 
It  was  thy  barbarous  father,  Sigismunda, 
Who  caught  me  in  the  toil.     He  turn'd  that  paper, 
Meant  for  th'  assuring  bond  of  nuptial  love, 
To  ruin  it  for  ever ;  he,  he  wrote 
That  forg'd  consent,  you  heard,  beneath  my  name. 
"  Nay,  dar'd  before  my  outrag'd  throne  to  read  ill" 

Had  he  not  been  thy  father Ha !  my  love ! 

You  tremble,  you  grow  pale  I 

Sig.  Oh,  leave  me,  Tancred  ! 

Tan.  No  I—Leave  thee  1— Never !  never  till  you  set 
My  heart  at  peace,  till  these  dear  lips  again 
Pronounce  thee  mine  1  Without  thee,  i  renounce 
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Myself,  my  friends,  the  world — Here  on  this  hand — 
Sig.  My  lord,  forget  that  hand,  which  never  now 
Can  be  to  thine  united — > — 

Tan.  Sigismunda! 

What  dost  thou  mean  ?— 'Thy  words,  thy  look,  thy 
manner, 

Seem  to  conceal  some  horrid  secret — Heavens ! 

No — that  was  wild — Distraction  fires  the  thought ! — 

Sig.  Enquire  no  more 1  never  can  be  thine. 

Tan.  What,  who  shall  interpose?  Who  dares  attempt 
To  brave  the  fury  of  an  injur'd  king, 
Who,  ere  he  sees  thee  ravish'd  from  his  hopes, 
Will  wrap  all  blazing  Sicily  in  flames?— — 

Sig-  In  vain  your  power,  my  lord — 'Tis  fatal  error, 
Join'd  to  my  father's  unrelenting  will, 

Has  plac'd  an  everlasting  bar  betwixt  us-i 

I  am Earl  Osmond'sr wife. 

Tan.  Earl  Osmond's  wife  ! 

[After  a  lang  pause,  during  which  they  look  at 
one  another  with  the  highest  agitation,  and 
most  tender  distress. 
Heav'ns !  did   I  hear  thee  right?     What!  marry'd? 

marry 'd  ! 

Lost  to  thy  faithful  Tancred  ?  lost  for  ever ! 
Couldst  thou  then  doom  me  to  such  matchless  woe, 
Without  so  much  as  hearing  me  ? — Distraction  ! 
Alas  !  what  hast  thou  done  ?    Ah,  Sigismunda  ! 
Thy  rash  credulity  has  done  a  deed, 
Which,  of  two  happiest  lovers  that  e'er  felt 
The  blissful  power,  has  made  two  finish'd  wretches  I 
But — madness ! — Sure,  thou  know'st  it  cannot  be! 
This  hand  is  mine!  a  thousand,  thousand  vows— — 

Enter  OSMOND. 
Osw.  [Snatching  her  hand  from  the  king.^  Madam, 

this  hand,  by  the  most  solemn  rites, 
A  little  hour  ago,  was  given  to  me ; 
And  did  not  sovereign  honour  now  command  me, 
Never  but  with  my  life  to  quit  my  claim, 
J  would  renounce  it — thus  ! 
Tan.  Ha !  who  art  thou  ? 
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Presumptuous  man ! 

f  Sig.  [Aside.]   Where  is  my  father?  Heav'ns!   - 

[Goes  out. 

Osm.  One  thou  shouldst  better  know — Yes — view 

me,  one 

Who  can  and  will  maintain  his  rights  and  honour. 
Against  a  faithless  prince,  an  upstart  king, 
Whose  first  base  deed  is  what  a  harden'd  tyrant 
Would  blush  to  act. 

Tan.  Insolent  Osmond !  know, 
This  upstart  king  will  hurl  confusion  on  thee. 
And  all  who  shall  invade  his  sacred  rights, 
Prior  to  thine — thine,  founded  on  compulsion, 
Or  infamous  deceit,  "  while  his  proceed 
"  From  mutual  love,  and  free  long-plighted  faith. 
*r  She  is,  and  shall  be  mine!" — 1  will  annul, 
J3y  the  hi^h  power  with  which  the  laws  invest  rne, 
Those  guilty  forms  in  which  you  have  entrap'd, 
*'  Basely  entrap'd  to  thy  detested  nuptials," 
My  queen  betroth'd,  who  has  my  heart,  my  hand, 
And  shall  partake  rny  throne-— If,  haugjaty  lord, 
If  this  thou  didst  no't  know,  then  know  it  now; 
And  know,  besides,  as  I  have  told  thee  this, 
Shouldst  thou  but  think  to  urge  thy  treason  further--* 
«c  Than  treason  more!  treason  against  my  love!"-— 
Thy  life  shall  answer  for  it. 

Osm.  Hal  my  life!-- — 
It  moves  my  scorn  to  hear  thy  empty  threats. 
When  was  it  that  a  Norman  baron's  life 
Became  so  vile,  as  on  the  frown  of  kings 
To  hang? — Of  that,  my  lord,  the  law  must  judges 
Or  if  the  law  be  weak,  my  guardian  sword — 

Tan.  Dare  not  to  touch  it,  traitor,  lest  my  rage 
Break  loose,  and  do  a  deed  that  misbecomes  me, 
Enter  SIFFREDI. 

Sif.  My  gracious  lord,  what  is  it  I  behold  ! 
My  sovereign  in  contention  with  his  subjects  ? 
Surely  this  house  deserves  from  royal  Tancred 
A  little  more  regard,  than  to  be  made 
A  scene  of  trouble,  and  unseemly  jars. 
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t(  It  grieves  my  soul,  it  baffles  every  hope, 

"  It  makes  me  sick  of  life,  to  see  thy  glory 

"  Thus  blasted  in  the  bud." — HeaVns  f  can  your 
highness 

From  your  exalted  character  descend, 

•'  The  dignity  of  virtue  ;  and,  instead 

"  Of  being  tne  protector  of  our  rights, 

"  The  holy  guardian  of  domestic  bliss," 

Unkindly  thus  disturb  the  sweet  repose, 

The  secret  peace  of  families,  for  which 

Alone  the  free-born  race  of  man  to  laws 

And  government  submitted  ? 
Tan.  My  lord  Siffredi, 

Spare  thy  rebuke.     The  duties  of  my  station 

Are  not  to  me  unknown.     But  thou,  old  man, 
Dost  thou  -not  blush  to  talk  of  rights  invaded, 
And  of  our  best  our  dearest  bliss  disturb'd  ? 
Thou,  who  with  more  than  barbarous  perfidy 

Hast  trampled  all  allegiance,  justice,  truth, 
Humanity  itself,  beneath  thy  feet? 
Thou  know'st  thou  hast — I  could,  to  thy  confusion, 
Return  thy  hard  reproaches ;  but  I  spare  thee 
Before  this  lord,  for  whose  ill-sorted  friendship 
Thou  hast  most  basely  sacrific'd  thy  daughter. 
Farewell,  my  lord. — for  thee,  lord  constable, 
Who  dost  presume  to  lift  thy  surly  eye 
To  my  soft  love,  my  gentle  Sigismunda, 
I  once  again  command  thee  on  thy  life* 
Yes — chew  thy  rage — but  mark  me — on  thy  life, 
No  further  urge  thy  arrogant  pretensions !  [Exit. 

Osm.  Ha !  Arrogant  pretensions!  Heav'n  and  earth! 
What!  arrogant  pretensions  to  my  wife?  v 

My  wedded  wife  !   Where  are  we  ?  in  a  land 

Of  civil  rule,  of  liberty,  and  laws? 

Not,  on  my  life,  pursue  them? — Giddy  prince! 
My  life  disdains  thy  nod.     It  is  the  gift 
Of  parent  FJeav'n,  who  gave  me  too  an  arm, 
A  spirit  to  defend  it  against  tyrants. 
"  The  Norman  race,  the  sons  of  mighty  Rollo4 
"  Who  rushing  in  a  tempest  from  the  north, 
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"  Great  nurse  of  generous  freemen,  bravely  won 

*'  With  their  own  swords  their  seats,  and  still  possess 

/  "  them 

"  By  the  same  noble  tenure,  are  not  us'd 

"  To  hear  such  language- — — If  I  now  desist, 

"  Then  brand  me  for  a  coward  !  deem  me  villain ! 

"  A  traitor  to  the  public!  by  this  conduct 

"  Decciv'd,  betray'd,  insulted,  tyranrnYd." 

Mine  is  a  common  cause*    My  arm  shall  guard 

Mix'd  with  my  own,  the  rights  of  each  Sicilian, 

"  Of  social  life,  and  of  mankind  in  general." 

Ere  to  thy  tyrant  rage  they  fall  a  prey, 

I  shall  find  means  to  shake  thy  tottering  throne, 

"  Which  this  illegal,  this  perfidious  usage 

"  Forfeits  at  once,"  and  crush  thee  in  the  ruins  ! - 

Constantia  is  my  queen  ! 

Sif.  Lord  constable, 

Let  us  be  stedfast  in  the  right;  but  let  us 
Act  with  cool  prudence,  and  with  manly  temper, 
As  well  as  manly  firmness.     "  True,  I  own, 
"  Th'  indignities  you  suffer  are  so  high, 
"  As  might  even  justify  what  now  you  threaten. 
"  But  if;  my  lord,  we  can  prevent  the  woes, 
"  The  cruel  horrors  of  intestine  war, 
"  Yet  hold  untouch'd  our  liberties  and  laws; 
"  Oh,  let  us,  rais'd  above  the  turbid  sphere 
'*  Of  little  selfish  passions,  nobly  do  it ! 
"  Nor  to  our  hot,  intemperate  pride,  pour  out 
"  A  dire  libation  of  Sicilian  blood. 
"  'Tis  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep, 
"  When  most  provok'd,  our  reason  calm  and  clear, 
"  And  execute  her  will  from  a  strong  sense 
"  Of  what  is  right,  without  the  vulgar  aid 
«*  Of  heat  and  passion,  which,  though  honest,  bears  us 
"  Often  too  far."     Remember  that  my  house 
Protects  mv\  daughter  still ;  and  ere  1  saw  her 
Thus  ravisn'd  from  us,  by  the  arm  of  power, 
This  hand  should  act  the  Roman  father's  part» 
Fear  not ;  be  temperate  ;  all  will  yet  be  well. 
I  knew  the  king.    '*  At  first  his  passions  burst 
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"  Quick  as  the  lightning's  flash  ;  but  in  his  breast 
"  Honour  and  justice  dwell."-—  Trust  me,  to  reason 
He  will  return 

Osm.  He  will !— By  Heav'ns,  he  shall ! 

You  know  the  king — I  wish,  my  Lord  Siffredi, 
That  you  had  deign'd  to  tell  me  all  you  knew— 
And  would  you  have  me  wait,  with  duteous  patience, 
Till  he  return  to  reason  ?  Ye  just  powers ! 
When  he  has  planted  on  our  necks  his  foot, 
And  trod  us  into  slaves ;  when  his  vain  pride 
Is  cloy'd  with  our  submission  ;  "  if  at  last, 
"  He  finds  his  arm  too  weak  to  shake  the  frame 
"  Of  wide-eslablish'd  order  out  of  joint, 
<(  And  overturn  all  justice;  then,  perchance/ 
*'  He,  in  a  fit  of  sickly  kind  repentance, 
t{  May  make  a  merit  to  return  to  reason." 
No,  no,  my  lord  !  there  is  a  nobler  way, 
To  teach  the  blind  oppressive  fury  reason  : 
Oft  has  the  lustre  of  avenging  steel 

Unseal'd  her  stupid  eyes The  sword  is  reason  I 

Enter  RODOLPHO  with  Guards. 

Rod.  My  lord  high  constable  of  Sicily, 
In  the  king's  name,  and  by  his  special  order, 
1  here  arrest  you  prisoner  of  state. 

Osm.  What  king  ?  1  know  no  king  of  Sicily, 
Unless  he  be  the  husband  of  Constantia. 

Rod.  Then  know  him  now — behold  his  royal  orders 
To  bear  you  to  the  castle  of  Palermo. 

Sif.  Let  the  big  torrent  foam  its  madness  off. 
Submit,  my  lord — No  castle  long  can  hold 
Our  wrongs — This,  more  than  friendship  or  alliance, 
Confirms  me  ihine ;  this  binds  me  to  thy  fortunes, 
By  the  strong  tie  of  common  injury, 

Which  nothing  can  dissolve 1  grieve,  Rodolpho 

To  see  the  reign  in  such  unhappy  sort 
Begin. 

Osm.  The  reign  !  the  usurpation  call  it ! 
This  meteor  king  may  blaze  awhile,  but  soon 
Must  spend  his  idle  terrors — Sir,  lead  on. 
Farewell,  my  lord— more  than  my  lif«  and  fortune. 
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Remember  well,  is  in  your  hands  •• my  honour!   • 

Sif.  Our  honour  is  the  same.     My  son,  farewell— 
A^e  shall  not  long  be  parted.     On  these  eyes 
Sleep  shall  not  shed  his  balm,  till  I  behold  thee 
Restor'd  to  freedom,  or  partake  thy  bonds. 
Even  nolle  courage  is  not  void  of  blame, 
Till  nobler  patience  sanctifies  its  flame. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
A  Chamber.     SIFFREDI  alone. 

THE  prospect  lowers  around.     I  found  the  king, 
Though  calm'd  a  little,  with  subsiding  tempest, 
As  suits  his  generous  nature,  yet  in  love 
Abated  nought,  most  ardent  in  his  purpose; 
Inexorably  fix'd,  whate'er  the  risk, 
To  claim  my  daughter,  and  dissolve  this  marriage — 
I  haveembark'd,  upon  a  perilous  sea, 
A  mighty  treasure.     "  Here  the  rapid  youth, 
"  Th'  impetuous  passions  of  a  lover-king, 
"  Check  my  bold  purpose;  there,  the  jealous  pride, 
"  Th'  impatient  honour  of  a  haughty  lord, 
"  Of  the  first  rank,  in  interest  and  dependence 
ff  Near  equal  to  the  king,  forbid  retreat. 
"  My  honour  too,  the  same  unchang'd  conviction, 
"  That  these  my  measures  were,  and  still  remain,  ' 
"  Of  absolute  necessity  to  save  '        •        i 

**  The  land  from  civil  fury,  urge  me  on. 
"  But  how  proceed? — 1  only  faster  rush 
"  Upon  the  desperate  evils  I  would  shun. 
"  Whate'er  the  motive  be,  deceit,  I  fear, 
"  And  harsh  unnatural  force,  are  not  the  means 
««  Of  public  welfare,  or  of  private  bliss." — 
Bear  witness,  Heav'n  !  thou  mind-inspecting  eye  I 
My  breast  is  pure.    I  have  preferr'd  my  duty, 
The  good  and  safety  of  my  fellow-subjects, 
To  all  those  views  that  fire  the  selfish  race 
Of  mortal  men,  and  mix  them  in,  eternal  broijs. 
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Enter  an  Officer  belonging  to  SIFFREDI. 
Off.  My  lord,  a  man  of  noble  port,  his  face 
Wrapp'd  in  disguise,  is  earnest  for  admission. 

Sif.  Go,  bid  him  enter ^Officer  goes  out. 

Ha!  wrapp'd  in  disguise! 

And  at  this  late  unseasonable  hour ! 

"  When  o'er  the  world  tremendous  midnight  reigns, 

"  By  the  dire  gloom  of  raging  tempest  doubled 

Who  can  it  be  ? 

Enter  OSMOND,  discovering  himself. 
Sif.  "  What!  ha!"  Earl  Osmond,  you?— Wei- 
come,  once  more, 

To  this  glad  roof! But  why  in  this  disguise? 

Would  I  could  hope  the  king  exceeds  his  promise  ! 
I  have  his  faith,  soon  as  to-morrow's  sun 

Shall  gild  Sicilia's  cliffs,  you  shall  be  free. 

Has  some  good  angel  turn'd  his  heart  to  justice? 

Osm.  It  is  not  by  the  favour  of  Count  Tancred 
That  I  am  here.     As  much  1  scorn  his  favour, 

As  I  defy  his  tyranny  and  threats 

Our  friend  Gotfredo,  who  commands  the  castle, 

On  my  parole,  ere  dawn  to  render  back 

My  person,  has  permitted  me  this  freedom. 

Know  then;  the  faithless  outrage  of  to-day, 

By  him  committed  whom  you  call  the  king, 

Has  rous'd  Constantia's  court.  Our  friends,  the  friends 

Of  virtue,  justice,  and  of  public  faith, 

Ripe  for  revolt,  are  in  high  ferment  all. 

This,  this,  they  say,  exceeds  whate'er  deform'd 
The  miserable  days  we  saw  beneath 
William  the  Bad*.     This  saps  the  solid  base, 
At  once,  of  government  and  private  life: 
This  shameless  imposition  on  the  faith, 
The  majesty  of  senates,  this  lewd  insult, 
This  violation  of  the  rights  of  men  ; 
Aclcled  to  these,  his  ignominious  treatment 
Of  her,  th'  illustrious  offspring  of  our  kings, 
Sicilia's  hope,  and  now  our  royal  mistress. 
You  know,  my  lord,  how  grossly  these  infringe 
The  late  king's  will,  which  orders,  if  CountTancred 
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'  Make  not  Constantia  partner  of  his  throne, 
f  That  he  be  quite  excluded  the  succession, 
*  And  she  to  Henry  given,  king  of  the  Romans, 
' xThe  potent  emperor  Barbarossa's  son, 
'  Who  seeks  with  earnest  instance  her  alliance." 
I  thence  of  you,  as  guardian  of  the  laws, 
As  guardian  of  this  will,  to  you  intrusted, 
Desire,  nay  more,  demand  your  instant  aid, 
To  see  it  put  in  vigorous  execution. 

Sif.  You  cannot  doubt,  my  lord,  of  my  concur 
rence. 

Who,  more  than  I,  have  labour'd  this  great  point? 
'Tis  my  own  plan  ;  and  if  1  drop  it  now, 
I  should  be  justly  branded  with  the  shame 
Of  rash  advice,  or  despicable  weakness. 
But  let  us  not  precipitate  the  matter. 
Constantia's  friends  are  numerous  and  strong; 
YetTancred's,  trust  me,  are  of  equal  force: 
E'er  since  the  secret  of  his  birth  was  known, 
The  people  all  are  in  a  tumult  hurl'd, 
Of  boundless  joy,  "  to  hear  there  lives  a  prince 
Of  mighty  Guiscard's  line.     Numbers,  besides, 
Of  powerful  barons,  who  at  heart  had  pin'd, 
To  see  the  reign  of  their  renown'd  forefathers, 
Won  by  immortal  deeds  of  matchless  valour, 
Pass  from  the  gallant  Normans  to  theSuevi, 

W'ill  with  a  kind  of  rage  espouse  his  cause • 

'Tis  so,  my  lord — < — be  not  by  passion  blinded— 
'Tis  surely  so."— — Oh,  if  our  prating  virtue 
Dwells  not  in  words  alone — Oh,  let  us  join, 
My  generous  Osmond,  to  avert  these  woes, 
And  yet  sustain  our  tottering  Norman  kingdom! 

Osm.  But  how,  Siffredi,  how  ? If  by  soft  means 

We  can  maintain  our  rights,  and  save  our  country, 
May  his  unnatural  blood  first  stain  the  sword, 
Who  with  unpitying  fury  first  shall  draw  it ! 

Sif.  I  have  a  thought— The  glorious  work  be  thine. 
"  But  it  requires  an  awful  flight  of  virtue, 
"   .\bove  the  passions  of  the  vulgar  breast, 
*'  And  thence  from  thee  I  hope  it,  noble  Osmond"—- 
c  2 
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"Enter  an  Officer  belonging  to  SIFFREDI. 
Off'.  My  lord,  a  man  of  noble  port,  his  face 
Wrapp'd  in  disguise,  is  earnest  for  admission. 

Sif.  Go,  bid  him  enter [Officer  goes  out. 

Ha!  wrapp'd  in  disguise! 

And  at  mis  late  unseasonable  hour ! 

"  When  o'er  the  world  tremendous  midnight  reigns, 

"  By  the  dire  gloom  of  raging  tempest  doubled 

Who  can  it  be  ? 

Enter  OSMOND,  discovering  himself. 
Sif.  "  What!  ha!"  Earl  Osmond,  you?— Wel 
come,  once  more, 

To  this  glad  roof! But  why  in  this  disguise? 

Would  I  could  hope  the  king  exceeds  his  promise  ! 
I  have  his  faith,  soon  as  to-morrow's  sun 

Shall  gild  Sicilia's  cliffs,  you  shall  be  free. 

Has  some  good  angel  turn'd  his  heart  to  justice? 

Osm.  It  is  not  by  the  favour  of  Count  Tancred 
That  I  am  here.     As  much  1  scorn  his  favour, 

As  I  defy  his  tyranny  and  threats 

Our  friend  Goffredo,  who  commands  the  castle, 
On  my  parole,  ere  dawn  to  render  back 
My  person,  has  permitted  me  this  freedom. 
Know  then;  the  faithless  outrage  of  to-day, 
By  him  committed  whom  you  call  the  king, 
Has  rous'd  Constantia's  court.  Our  friends,  the  friends 
Of  virtue,  justice,  and  of  public  faith, 
Ripe  for  revolt,  are  in  high  ferment  all. 
•'  This,  this,  they  say,  exceeds  whate  er  deform'd 
"  The  miserable  days  we  saw  beneath 
"  William  the  Bad".     This  saps  the  solid  base, 
*(  At  once,  of  government  and  private  life: 
This  shameless  imposition  on  the  faith, 
The  majesty  of  senates,  this  lewd  insult, 
This  violation  of  the  rights  of  men  ; 
Added  to  these,  his  ignominious  treatment 
Of  her,  th'  illustrious  offspring  of  our  kings, 
Sicilia's  hope,  and  now  our  royal  mistress. 
You  know,  my  lord,  how  grossly  these  infringe 
The  late  king's  will,  which  orders,  if  CountTancrod 
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'  Make  not  Constantia  partner  of  his  throne, 
\  That  he  be  quite  excluded  the  succession, 
(  And  she  to  Henry  given,  king  of  the  Romans, 
*xThe  potent  emperor  Barbarossa's  son, 
'  Who  seeks  with  earnest  instance  her  alliance." 
I  thence  of  you,  as  guardian  of  the  laws, 
As  guardian  of  this  will,  to  you  intrusted, 
Desire,  nay  more,  demand  your  instant  aid, 
To  see  it  put  in  vigorous  execution. 

Sif.  You  cannot  doubt,  my  lord,  of  my  concur 
rence. 

Who,  more  than  I,  have  labour'd  this  great  point? 
'Tis  my  own  plan  ;  and  if  i  drop  it  now, 
I  should  be  justly  branded  with  the  shame 
Of  rash  advice,  or  despicable  weakness. 
But  let  us  not  precipitate  the  matter. 
Constantia's  friends  are  numerous  and  strong; 
YetTancred's,  trust  me,  are  of  equal  force: 
E'er  since  the  secret  of  his  birth  \vas  known, 
The  people  all  are  in  a  tumult  hurPd, 
Of  boundless  joy,  "  to  hear  there  lives  a  prince 
Of  mighty  Guiscard's  line.     Numbers,  besides, 
Of  powerful  barons,  who  at  heart  had  pin'd, 
To  see  the  reign  of  their  renown'd  forefathers, 
Won  by  immortal  deeds  of  matchless  valour, 
Pass  from  the  gallant  Normans  to  the  Suevi, 

Will  with  a  kind  of  rage  espouse  his  cause • 

'Tis  so,  my  lord— —be  not  by  passion  blinded — 
'Tis  surely  so.''-— — Oh,  if  our  prating  virtue 
Dwells  not  in  words  alone — Oh,  let  us  join, 
My  generous  Osmond,  to  avert  these  woes, 
And  yet  sustain  our  tottering  Norman  kingdom! 

Osm.  But  how,  Siffredi,  how  ? If  by  soft  means 

Wre  can  maintain  our  rights,  and  save  our  country, 
May  his  unnatural  blood  first  stain  the  sword, 
Who  with  unpitying  fury  first  shall  draw  it ! 

Sif.  I  have  a  thought — The  glorious  work  be  thine. 
"  But  it  requires  an  awful  flight  of  virtue, 
"    Above  the  passions  of  the  vulgar  breast, 
"  And  thence  from  thee  I  hope  it,  noble  Osmond"— 
c   a 
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Suppose  tny  daughter,  to  her  God  devoted, 
Were  plac'd  within,  some  convent's  sacred  verge, 
Beneath  the  dread  protection  of  the  altar  - 

Osm.  Ere  then,  by  Heav'ns!  I  would  *'  devoutly 

shave 

"  My  holy  scalp,"  turn  whining  monk  myself, 
And  pray  incessant  for  the  tyrant's  safety.  -- 
What  !  How  !  because  an  insolent  invader, 
A  sacrilegious  tyrant,  "  in  contempt 
"  Of  all  those  noblest  rights,  which  to  maintain 
"  Is  man's  peculiar  pride,"  demands  my  wife; 
"  -That  I  shall  thus  betray  the  common  cause 
"  Of  human  kind." 
What  !  shall  I  tamely  yield  her  up, 
Even  in  the  manner  you  propose?  -  Oh,  then 
•1  were  supremely  vile!  degraded!  sham'd! 
The  scorn  of  manhood  !  and  abhorr'd  of  honour! 

Sif.  There  is,  my  lord,  an  honour,  the  calm  child 
Of  reason,  of  humanity,  and  mercy, 
Superior  far  to  this  punctilious  demon, 
That  singly  minds  itself,  and  oft  embroils 
With  proud  barbarian  niceties  the  world. 

Osm.  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  cannot  brook  your  pru 

dence  ; 

It  holds  a  pulse  unequal  to  my  blood  - 
Unblemish'd  honour  is  the  flower  of  virtue! 
The  vivifying  soul  !  and  he  who  slights  it, 
leave  the  other  dull  and  lifeless  dross. 


Sif'.  No  more  -  You  are  too  warm. 

Osm.  You  are  too  cool. 

Sif.  Too  cool,  my  lord  ?  I  were  indeed  too  cool, 
JSot  to  resent  this  language,  and  to  tell  thee  — 
I  wish  Earl  Osmond  \vere  as  cool  as  I 
To  his  own  selfish  bliss  —  ay,  and  as  warm 
To  that  of  others  —  —But  of  this  no.  more  — 
My  daughter  is  thy  wife  --  1  gave  her  to  thee 
And  will,  against  all  force,  maintain  her  thine. 
But  think  not  I  will  catch  thy  headlong  passion!, 
Whirl'd  in  a  blaze  of  madness  o'er  the  land  j 
Or,  till  the  last  extremity  compel  me, 
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Risk  the  dire  means  of  war The  king,  to-morrow, 

Will  set  you  free;  and,  if  by  gentle  means 
He  does  not  yield  my  daughter  to  your  arms, 
And  wed  Constantia,  as  the  will  requires, 
Why  then  expect  me  on  the  side  of  justice-— —• 
Let  that  suffice. 

Osm.  It  does — Forgive  my  heat. 
My  rankled  mind,  by  injuries  inflam'd, 
May  be  too  prompt  to  take,  and  give  offence. 

Sif.  Tis  past^-Your  %vrongs,   1  own,  may  well 
transport 

The  wisest  mind But  henceforth,  noble  Osmond, 

Do  me  more  justice,  honour  more  my  truth, 
Nor  mark  me  with  an  eye  of  squint  suspicion — — • 
'  These  jars  apart — You  may  repose  your  soul 
"  On  my  firm  faith,  and  unremitting  friendship. 
*'  Of  that  I  sure  have  given  exalted  proof, 
"  And  the  next  sun  we  see  shall  prove  it  further." — 
Return,  my  son,-  and  from  your  friend  Goftredo 
Release  your  word.     There  try,  by  soft  repose, 
To  calm  your  breast. 

Osm.  Bid  thevext  ocean  sleep, 

Swept  by  the  pinions  of  the  raging  north 

But  your  frail  age,  by  care  and  toil  exhausted, 
Demands  the  balm  of  all-repairing  rest. 

Sif.  Soon  as  to-morrow's  dawn  shall  streak  the  skies, 
I,  with  my  friends  in  solemn  state  assembled, 
Will  to  the  palace,  and  demand  your  freedom, 
Then  by  calm  reason,  or  by  higher  means, 
The  king  shall  quit  his  claim,  and,  in  tVie  face 
Of  Sicily,  my  daughter  shall  be  yours. 
Farewell. 

Osm.  My  lord,  good  night.  [Exit  Siffredi, 

[After  a  long  pause.']  I  like  him  not 

Yes — I  have  mighty  matter  of  suspicion. 
"  'Tis  plain.     1  see  it  lurking  in  his  breast, 

"  He  has  a  foolish  fondness  for  this  king." 

My  honour  is  not  safe,  while  here  my  wife 

Remains Who  knows  but  he,  this  very  night, 

May  bear  her  to  some  convent,  as  he  mentioned—-— 
c   3 
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The  king  too—though  I  smother'd  up  my  rage, 
I  mark'd  it  well— will  set  me  free  to-morrow. 

Why  not  to-night?  He  has  some  dark  clerign 

By  Heav'ns,  he  has! — I  am  abus'd  most  grossly; 
Made  the  vile  tool  of  this  old  statesman's  schemes; 
."  Marry'd  to  one — av,  and  he  knew  it— one 
"  Who  loves  young  Tancred !    Hence  her  swooning, 

"  tears, 

•".  And  all  her  soft  distress,  when  she  disgrac'd  me, 
":  By  basely  giving  her  perfidious  hand 
"  Without  her  heart— Hell  and  perdition  !  this, 
"  .This  is  the  perfidy  ! — this  is  the  fell, 
"  The  keen,  envenom'd,  exquisite  disgrace, 
"  .Which,  to  a  man  of  honour,  even  exceeds 
."  The  falsehood  of  the  person— But  1  now 
"  Will  rouse  me  from  the  poor  tame  lethargy, 
".  By  my  believing  .fondness  cast  upon  me," 
I  .will  not  wait  his  crawling  tiHiid  motions, 
.  "  Perhaps  to  blind  me  meant,  \v.hich  he  to-morrow 
"  Has  p.romis'd  to  pursue.     No!  ere  his  eyes 
"  Shall  open  on  to-morrow's  orient  beam," 
I  will  convince  him  that  Earl  Osmond  never 
Was  form'd  to  be  his  dupe: — "  I  know  full  well 
.  ".  Th'  important  weight  and  danger  of  the  deed  : 
,  "  But  to  a  man,  whom  greater  dangers  press, 
^  ".-  Driven  to  the  brink  of  infamy  and  horror, 
"  Rashness  itself,  and  utter  desperation, 
"   Are  the  best  prudence." — I  will  bear  her  off 
This  night,  and  lodge  her  in  a  place  of  safety  : 
.  I  have  a  trusty  band  that  waits  not  far. 
• ..Hence  !  let  me  lose  no  time — One  rapid  moment 

Should  ardent  form,  at  once,  and  execute 
.  A  bold  design — 'Tisfix'd — "  'Tis  done! — yes,  then, 
. ."  When  I  have  seiz'd  the  prize  of  love  and  honour, 
"  And  with  a  friend  secur'd  her;  to  the  castle 
"  I  will  repair,  and  claim  Goftredo's  premise, 
."  To.  rise  with  all  his  garrison — My  friends 
f  <e   \Vith  brave  impatience  wait."    The  rn.ne  is  laid, 
And  only  wants  my  kindling  touch  to  spring. 

\Exit  Osm. 
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SCENE  II. 

SIGISMUNDA'S  Apartment.     Enter  SIGISMUNDA  and 
7  .  LAURA.  I  Thunder. 

Laura.  Heav'ris  'lisa  fearful  night  1 

Sig.  Ah  !  the  black  rage 
Of  midnight  tempest,  or  th'  assuring  smiles 
Of  radiant  morn,  are  equal  all  to  me. 
Nought  now  has  charms  or  terrors  to  my  breast, 
The  seat  of  stupid  woe! — Leave  me,  my  Laura. 
Kind  rest,  perhaps,  may  hush  my  woes  a  little. 
Oh,  for  that  quiet  sleep  that  knows  no  morning! 

Laura.  Madam,  indeed  1  know  not  how  logo. 
Indulge  my  fondness — Let  me  watch  a  while 
By  your  sad  bed,  'till  these  dread  hours  shall  pass. 

Sig.  Alas  !  what  is  the  toil  of  elements,   [Thunder. 
This  idle  perturbation  of  the  sky, 
To  what  1  feel  within? — Oh,  that  the  fires 
Of  pitying  Heav'n  would  point  their  fury  here  ! 
Good  night,  my  dearest  Laura. 

Laura.  Oh,  i  know  not 
What  this  oppression  means-— But  'tis  with  pain, 

With  tears,  J  can  persuade  myself  to  leave  you 

Well  then — Good  night,  my  dearest  Sigismuncla. 

[Exit. 

Sig.  And  am  I  then  alone? — The  most  undone, 
Most  wretched  being  now  beneath  the  cope 

Of  this  affrighting  gloom  that  wraps  the  world 

I  said  I  did  not  fear-^Ah,  me  !  1  feel 
A  shivering  horror  run  through  all  my  powers ! 
Oh,  I  am  nought  but  tumult,  fears,  and  weakness  ! 
And  yet  how  idle. fear  when  hope  is  gone, 
Gone,  gone  for  ever! — Oh,  thou  gentle  scene 

[Looking  towards  her  Led, 

Of  sweet  repose,  where,  by  th'  oblivious  draught 
Of  each  sad  toilsome  day,  'to  peace  restor'd, 
Unhappy  mortals  lose  their  woes  awhile, 
•  Thou  hast  no  peace  for  me! — What  shall  I  do? 
How  pass  this  dreadful  night,  so  big  with  terror?— 
Here,  with  the  midnight  shades,  here  will  I  sit, 

[Sitting  dottin, 
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A  prey  to  dire  despair,  and  ceaseless  weep 

The  hours  away  —  Bless  me  —  I  heard  a  noise  - 

{Starting  up, 

No  —  I  mistook  —  nothing  but  silence  reigns, 
And  awful  midnight,  round  —  Again  !  —  Oh,  Heav'ns  S 
My  lord  the  king! 


Tan.  Be  not  alarm'd,  my  love  ! 

Sig.  My  royal  lord,  why  at  this  midnight  hour, 
How  came  you  hither  ? 

Tan.   By  that  secret  way 
My  love  contriv'd,  when  we,  in  happier  days, 
Us'd  to  devote  these  hours,  so  much  in  vain, 
To  vows  of  love,  and  everlasting  friendship. 

Sig.  Why  will  you  thus  persist  to  add  new  stings 
To  her  distress,  who  never  can  be  thine? 
Oh,  fly  me!  fly!  you  know  - 

Tan.  I  know  too  much. 

Oh,  how  I  could  reproach  thee,  Sigismunda  ! 
Pour  out  my  injur'd  soul  in  just  complaints! 
But  now  the  time  permits  not,  these  swift  moments  — 
I  told  thee  how  thy  father's  artifice. 
Fore  d  me  to  seem  perfidious  in  thy  eyes. 
"  A!*i,  fatal  blindness!   not  to  have  observ'd 
"  The  mingled  gangs  of  rage  and  love  that  shook  me  : 
*'  When  by  my  cruel  public  situation 
"  Compelled,  I  only  feign'd  consent,  to  gain 
"  A  little  time,  and  more  secure  thee  mine." 
E'er  since  —  a  dreadful  interval  of  care  ! 
My  thoughts  have  been  employ'd,  not  without  hope, 
How  to  defeat  Siftredi's  barbarous  purpose. 
But  thy  credulity  has  ruin'd  all, 
Thy  rash,  thy  wild  —  I  know  not  what  to  name  it— 
Oh,  it  has  prov'd  the  giddy  hopes  of  man 
To  be  delusion  all,  and  sick'ning  folly  ! 

Sig.  Ah,  generous  Tancred  !  ah,  thy   truth  de 

stroys  me  ! 

Yes,  yes,  'tis  I,  'tis  I  alone  am  false  ! 
My  hasty  rage,  join'd  to  my  tame  submission, 
More  than  the  most  exalted  filial  duty 
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Could  e'er  demand,  hasdash'd  our  cupof  fate 
/  With  bitterness  unequall'd — But,  alas! 
Whatare  thy  woes  to  mine? — to'mine!  just  Heav'n! 
Now  is  thy  turn  of  vengeance — hate,  renounce  me! 
Oh,  leave  me  to  the  fate  1  well  deserve, 
To  sink  in  hopeless  misery  ! — at  least, ' 
Try  to  forget  the  worthless  Sigismunda  ! 

Tan.   Forget  thee  !   No  !  Thou  art  my  soul  itself! 
I  have  no  thought,  no  hope,  no  wish  but  thee! 
"  Even  this  repented  injury,  the  fears, 
.'*  That  rouse  me  all  to  madness,  at  the  thought 
*'  Oi  losing  thee,  the  whole  collected  pains 
**  Of  my  full  heart,  serve  but  to  make  thee  dearer." 
Ah,  how,  forget  thee! — Much  must  be  forgot, 
Ere  Tancred  can  forget  his  Sigismunda! 

Sig.  But  you,  my  lord,  must  make  that  great  effort, 

Tan.  Can  Sigismunda  make  it? 

Sig.  Ah,  1  know  not 

With  what  success — But  all  that  feeble  woman 
And  love-entangled  reason  can  perform, 
I,  to  the  utmost,  will  exert  to  do  it. 

«'  Tan.  Fear  not — Tisdone! — If  thou  canst  form 

"  the  thought, 
"  Success  is  sure — I  am  forgot  already. 

"  Sig,  An,  Tancred! — But,  my  lord,  respect  me 

"  more. 
"  Think  who  I  am — What  can  you  now  propose? 

"  Tan.  To  claim  the  plighted  vows  which  Heav'n 

"  has  heard, 

"  To  vindicate  the  rights  of  holy  love 
"  By  faith  and  honour  bound,  to  which  compar'd 
"  These  empty  forms,  which  have  ensnar'd  thy  hand, 

"  Are  impious  guile,  abuse,  and  profanation 

"  Nay,  as  a  king,  whose  high  prerogative 
'*  By  this  nnlicens'd  marriage  is  affronted, 
"  To  bid  the  laws  themselves  pronounce  it  void. 

"  Sig.  Honour,  my  lord,  is  much  too  proud  to 

"  catch 

**  At  every  slender  twig  of  nice  distinctions. 
•*  These  for  th'  unfeeling  vulgar  may  do  well; 
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"  But  those,  whose  souls  are  by  the  nicer  rule 

"  Of  virtuous  delicacy  nobly  sway'd, 

*'  Stand  at  another  bar  than  that  of  laws. 

"  Then  cease  to  urge  me — Since  I  am  not  born 

"  To  that  exalted  fate  to  be  your  queen 

*'  Or,  yet  a  dearer  name to  be  yonr  wife! 

"  I  am  the  wife  of  an  illustrious  lord 

'*  Of  your  own  princely  blood  ;  and  what  I  am, 

ft  I  will  with  proper  dignity  remain. 

"  Retire,  my  royal  lord. — There  is  no  means 

*'  To  cure  the  wounds  this  fatal  day  has  given. 

«'  We  meet  no  more!" 

Tan.  Oh,  barbarous  Sigismunda! 
And  canst  thou  talk  thus  steadily ;  thus  treat  me 
With  such  unpitying,  unrelenting  rigour? 
Poor  is  the  love,  that  rather  than  give  up 
A  little  pride,  a  little  formal  pride, 
The  breath  of  vanity,  can  bear  to  see 
The  man,  whose  heart  was  once  so  dear  to  thine, 
By  many  a  tender  vow  so  mix'd  together, 
A  prey  to  anguish,  fury,  and  distraction  ! 
Thou  canst  not  surely  make  me  such  a  wretch, 
Thou  canst  not,  Sigismunda! — Yet  relent, 
Oh,  save  us  yet! — Rodolpho,  with  my  guards, 
Waits  in  the  garden — Let  us  seize  the  moments 
We  ne'er  may  have  again — With  more  than  power 
I  will  assert  thee  mine,  with  fairest  honour. 
The  world  shall  even  approve;  each  honest  bosom 
SwelPd  with  a  kindred  joy  to  see  us  happy. 

Sig.  The  world  approve!  what  is  the  world  to  me; 

The  conscious  mind  is  its  own  awful  world. 

And  mine  is  fix"  d — Distress  me  then  no  more  ; 
Kot  all  the  heart  can  plead,  (and  if,  alas, 
Pleads  but  too  much) 

And  yet,  perhaps,  if  thou  wert  not  a  king, 
I  know  not,  Tancred,  what  I  might  have  done, 
Then,  then,  my  conduct,  sanctify 'd  by  love, 
Could  not  be  deem'd,  by  the  severest  judge, 
The  mean  effect  of  interest  or  ambition. 
But  now,  not  all  my  partial  heart  can  plead," 
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Shall  ever  shake  th1  unalterable  dictates 
/That  tyrannize  my  breast. 

Tan.  Tis  well— No  more— 
I  yield  me  to  my  fate — Yes,  yes,  inhuman  ! 
Since  thy  barbarian  heart  is  steel'd  by  pride, 
Shut  up  to  love  and  pity,  here  behold  me 
Cast  on  the  ground,  a  vile  and  abject  wretch! 
Lost  to  all  cares,  all  dignities,  all  duties  ! 
Here  will  I  grow,  breathe  out  my  faithful  soul, 
Here  at  thy  feet — Death,  death  alone  shall  part  us ! 

Sig.  Have  you  then  vow'd  to  drive  me  to  perdition  ? 
What  can  I  more? — Yes,  Tancred,  once  again, 
I  will  forget  the  dignity  my  station 
Commands  me  to  sustain — for  the  last  time 
Will  tell  thee,  that,  I  fear,  no  ties,  no  duty, 
Can  ever  root  thee  from  my  hapless  bosom. 
Oh,  leave  me!  fly  me!  were  it  but  in  pity  ! — 
To  see  what  once  we  tenderly  have  lov'd, 
Cut  off  from  every  hope — cut  oft'  for  ever! 
Is  pain  thy  generosity  should  spare  me. 
Then  rise,  my  lord  ;  and  if  you  truly  love  me, 
If  you  respect  my  honour,  nay,  my  peace, 
Retire !  for  though  th'  emotions  of  my  heart 
Can  ne'er  alarm  my  virtue;  yet,  alas! 
They  tear  it  so,  they  pierce  it  with  such  anguish — 
Oh,  'tis  too  much! — I  cannot  bear  the  conflict ! 
Enter  OSMOND. 

Osfw.Turn,  tyrant,  turn!  and  answer  to  my  honour, 
For  this  thy  base  insufferable  outrage  ! 

Tan.  Insolent  traitor !  think  not  to  escape 
Thyself  my  vengeance  !     [Theyfght ;  Osmond/a//s. 

Sig-  Help,  here!  help! — Oh,  Heav'ns  ! 

[Throwing  herself  down  by  him, 
Alas,  my  lord,  what  meant  your  headlong  rage? 
That  faith,  which  I  this  day,  upon  the  altar, 
To  you  devoted,  is  unblemish'd,  pure 
As  vestal  truth;  was  resolutely  yours, 
Beyond  the  power  of  aught  on  earth  to  shake  it. 

Osm.  Perfidious  woman!  die!—   [Shortening  his 
sword,  he  plunges  it  into  her  Ireast.]  and  to  the  grave 
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Attend  a  husband,  yet  but  half  aveng'd  ! 

Tan.  Oh,  horror!  horror!  execrable  villain! 

Osm.  And  tyrant!  thou  ! — thou  shall  not  o'er  my 

tomb 
Exult — Tis  well — 'tis  great ! — I  die  content! — [Dies. 

Enter  RODOLPHO  and  LAURA. 
Tan.  [Throwing   himself  down  lif  Sigismunda.J 
Quick  !  here!  bring  aid  ! — "  All  in  Palermo  bring, 
"  Whose  skill  can  save  her!" — Ah,  that  gentle  bosom 
Pours  fast  the  streams  of  life. 

Sig.   All  aid  is  vain ; 

1  feel  the  powerful  hand  of  death  upon  me — 
But,  ohl  it  sheds  a  sweetness  through  my  fate, 
That  I  am  thine  again  ;  and  without  blame 
May  in  my  Tancred's  arms  resign  my  soul ! 

Tan.  Oh,  death  is  in  that  voice  !  so  gently  mild, 
So  sadly  sweet,  as  mixes  even  with  mine 

The  tears  of  hovering  angels! — Mine  again! 

And  is  it  thus  the  cruel  fates  have  join'd  us? 

Are  these  the  horrid  nuptials  they  prepare 

For  love  like  ours? — "  Is  virtue  thus  rewarded? 

Let  not  my  impious  rage  accuse  just  Heav'n  ! 

Thou,  Tancred,  thou  hast  nnmler'd  Sigismunda! 

That  furious  man  was  but  the  tool  of  fate, 

I,  I  the  cause! — But  I  will  do  thee  justice 

On  this  deaf  heart!   that  to  thy  tender  wisdom 

Refus'd  an  ear'.' — Yes,  death  shall  soon  unite  us. 

Sig.  Live,  live,  my  Tancred  ! — Let  my  death  suQice 
To  expiate  all  that  may  have  been  amiss. 
May  it  appease  the  fates,  avert  their  fury 
From  thy  propitious  reign!     "  Meantime,  of  me 
"  And  of  thy  glory  mindful,  live,  I  charge  thee, 
"  To  guard  our  friends,  and  make  thy  peoplehappy — '" 

Enter  SIFFREDI,  fixed  in  astonishment  andgrief. 
My  father ! — Oh,  how  shall  1  lift  my  eyes 
To  thee,  my  sinking  father  ! 

Sif.  Awful  Heav'n ! 
I  am  chastis'd         My  dearest  child ! 

Sig.  Where  am  I  ? 
A  fearful  darkness  closes  all  around — 
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My  friends!  We  needs  must  part — I  must  obey 
Th'  impetuous  call— Farewell,  my  Laura!  "  cherish 
"  My  poor  afflicted  father's  age— Rodolpho, 
/'  Now  is  the  time  to  watch  the  unhappy  king, 
"  With  all  the  care  and  tenderness  of  friendship."— 
Oh,  my  dear  father,  bow'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age  and  grief — the  victim  even  of  virtue, 
Receive  my  last  adieu  ! — Where  art  thou,  Tancred? 
Give  me  thy  hand — But,  ah,  it  cannot  save  me 
From  the  dire  king  of  terrors,  whose  cold  power 

Creeps  o'er  my  heart Oh  ! 

Tan    How  these  pangs  distract  me ! 
Oh,  lift  thy  gracious  eyes! — Thou  leav'st  me  then! 
Thou  leav'st  me,  Sigismunda! 

Sig.  "  Yet  a  moment 

"  1  had,  my  Tancred,  something  more  to  say 

"  Yes but  thy  love  and  tenderness  for  me, 

Sure  make  it  needless — Harboiir  no  resentment 
Against  my  father;  venerate  his  zeal, 
That  acted  from  a  principle  of  goodness, 
From  faithful  love  to  thee — Live,  and  maintain 
My  innocence  embalm'd,  with  holiest  care 
Preserve  my  spotless  memory!"  Oh, — 1  die— 
tternal  Mercy  take  my  trembling  soul ! 
Oh,  'tis  the  only  sting  of  death  to  part 
From  those  we  love — from  thee — farewell,  my  Tan 
cred  !  [Dies. 
Tan.  Thus  then ! 

[Flying  to  his  sword,  is  field  ly  Rodolpho. 
Rod.  Hold,  hold,  my  lord  ! — Have  you  forgot 
Your  Sigismunda's  last  request  already  ? 

Tan.  Ofl'!  set  me  free !  Think  not  to  bind  me  down, 
With  barbarous  friendship,  to  the  rack  of  life! 
What  hand  can  shut  the  thousand,  thousand  gates 
Which  death  still  opens  to  the  woes  of  mortals? — 
*'  1  shall  find  means — No  power  in  earth  or  Heav'n 
"  Can  f-irre  me  to  endure  the  hateful  light, 
"  Tli's  .i.bb'd  of  all  that  lent  it  joy  and  sweetness  !'* 
Ofl,  tr.if:  r*,  off!  or  my  distracted  soul 
Will  burst  indignant  from  this  jail  of  nature, 
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To  where  she  beckons  yonder — No,  mild  seraph, 
Point  not  to  life — I  cannot  linger  here, 
Cut  off  from  thee,  the  miserable  pity, 

The  scorn  of  human  kind! A  trampled  king! 

"  Who  let  his  mean  poor-hearted  love,  one  moment, 
"  To  coward  prudence  stoop!  who  made  it  not 
"  The  first  undoubting  action  of  his  reign, 
"  To  snatch  thee  to  his  throne,  and  there  to  shield 
"  thee, 

"  Thy  helpless  bosom,  from  a  ruffian's  fury  !" 

Oh,  shame!  Oh,  agony!  Oh,  the  fell  stings 

Of  late,  of  vain  repentance ! Ha,  my  brain 

Is  all  on  fire!  a  wild  abyss  of  thought! 

Th'  infernal  world  discloses  5  See  !  Behold  him ! 

Lo !  with  fierce  smiles  he  shakes  the  bloody  steel, 

And  mocks  my  feeble  tears— Hence,  quickly,  hence  1 

Spurn  his  vile  carcass !  give  it  to  the  dogs! 

Expose  it  to  the  winds  and  screaming  ravens  1 

"  Or  hurl  it  down  that  fiery  steep  to  hell, 

"  There  with  his  soul  to  toss  in  flames  for  ever." 

Ah,  impotence  of  rage  ! 

Rod.  Preserve  him,  Heav'n  ! 
Tan.  What  am  I?  Where? 
Sad,  silent,  all  ? — The  forms  of  dumb  despair, 
Around  some  mournful  tomb. — -What  do  I  see  ? 
The  soft  abode  of  innocence  and  love 

Turn'd  to  the  house  of  death  !  a  place  of  horror! 

Ah,  that  poor  corse!  pale!  pale!  deform'd  with  mur 
der! 

Is  that  my  Sigisrnunda?  [Throws  himself  down  ly  her. 
Sif.  \_After  a  pal  he  fie  pause,  looking  on  the  scene 

before  Aim.]  Have  1  liv'd 
To  these  enfeebled  years,  by  Heav'n  reserv'd 

To  be  a  dreadful  monument  of  justice? 

Rodolpho,  raise  the  king,  and  bear  him  hence 
From  this  distracting  scene  of  blood  and  death. 
"  Alas  !  1  dare  not  give  him  my  assistance  ; 
"  My  care  would  only  more  inflame  his  rage. 
"  'Behold  the  fatal  work  of  my  dark  hand, 
"  That  ly  rude  force  the  passions  would  command, 


Act  V.  TANCR^D  AND   SIGISMUNDA.  Qj 

"  That  ruthless  thought  to  root  them  from  the  breast- 
"  They  may  be  ruVd,  but  will  not  beopprest." 
Taught  hence,  ye  parents,  who  from  nature  stray , 
And  the  great  ties  of  social  life  betray ; 
Ne'er  with  your  children  act  a  tyrant's  part : 
lTis  yours  to  guide,  not  violate  the  heart. 
Ye  vainly  wise,  who  o'er  mankind  preside, 
Behold  my  righteous  woes,  and  drop  your  pride  ; 
Keep  virtue's  simple  path  before  your  eyest 
Nor  think  from  evil  good  can  ever  rise. 


EPILOGUE. 

CRAMHTD  to  the  throat  with  tvholesome  moral  stuff \ 

Alas,  poor  audience !  you  have  had  enough. 

Was  ever  hapless  heroine  of  a  play 

In  such  a  piteous  plight  as  ours  to-day  ? 

Was  ever  woman  so  by  love  betray'd? 

Matched  with  two  husbands,  and  yet — die  amaid. 

But,  bless  me! — hold — what  sounds  are  these  1  hear — 

I  see  the  Tragic  Muse  herself  appear. 

[The  back-scene  opens,  and  discovers  a  romantic 
sylran  landscape ;  from  which  the  Tragic  Muse 
advances  slowly  to  music,  and  speaks  the  fol 
lowing  lines: 

Hence  with  your  flippant  epilogue,  that  tries 
To  tvipe  the  virtuous  tears  from  British  eyes', 
That  dares  my  moral,  tragic  scene  profane, 
With  strains — at  best,  unsuiling,  light,  and  vain. 
Hence  from  the  pure  unsully'd  beams  that  play 
In  yon  fair  eyes  where  virtue  shines — away  ! 

Britons,  to  you  from  chaste  Castalian  grovest 
Where  dwell  the  tender,  oft  unhappy  loves  -, 
Where  shades  of  heroes  roam,  each  mighty  name. 
And  court  my  aid  to  rise  again  to  fame ; 


68  EPILOGUE. 

To  you  1  come,  to  freedom's  noblest  seat, 
And  in  Britannia  Jix  my  last  retreat. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  2  watch" d  the  pullic  weal; 
The  purple  tyrant  trembled  at  my  steel : 
Nor  did  1  less  o'er  private  sorrows  reign, 
And  mend  the  melting  heart  with  softer  pain. 
On  France  and  You  then  rose  my  brightening  start 
With  social  ray — The  arts  are  ne'er  at  war. 
Oh,  as  your  fire  and  genius  strongly  Haze, 
As  yours  are  generous  freedom's  bolder  lays, 
Let  not  the  Gallic  taste  leave  yours  behind, 
In  decent  manners  and  in  life  rejiri'd; 
Banish  the  motley  mode,  to  tag  low  verse. 
The  laughing  ballad  to  the  mournful  hearse. 
When  through  five  acts  your  hearts  have  learn*  d  to 

glow, 

Touched  with  the  sacred  force  of  honest  woe-, 
Oh,  keep  the  dear  impression  on  your  breast, 
Nor  idly  lose  it  for  a  wretched  jest. 


THE    i;ND. 
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